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As  to  the  writer  of  fiction  is  universally  accorded 
the  right  of  ransacl(ing  the  venerable  repositories 
of  the  past,  and  of  selecting  from  their  range 
whatever  particular  portion  of  it  he  pleases  where- 
upon to  erect  the  edifice  of  his  imaginary  history, 
together  with  a  license  founded  ou  custom  and 
established  by  prescription,  of  transferring  from 
one  age  to  another  those  characters  he  may  choose 
—  having  invested  them  with  sufficient  conceal- 
ment for  his  purpose — to  bring  ag^n  upon  the 
scene,  and  marshal  as  his  own  creations,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  chronological  order  of  their 
appearance,  or  any  regular  observance  as  to  the 
exact   period   of    their    existence,   frequently   ex- 


hibiting,  as  actually  present,  tbose  long  since 
mouldering  in  the  cliambers  of  the  dust;  so  equally 
may  be  permitted  to  him  the  greater  irregularity 
of  forestalling  the  future,  and  having  preconceived 
accurrencea  to  come — peopling  then  the  story  with 
representations  and  personages  of  the  present  day, 
thit>wn  a  little  forward  into  the  womb  of  time,  and 
bebeld,  under  the  fended  circumstances  of  a  few 
years  in  advance. 

Such  has  been  the  liberty  arrogated  to  himself 
by  the  Author;  whose  great  aim  has  been  (fore- 
going any  exa^erated  impersonation  of  the  Immaii 
passions  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  morbid 
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been  bis  object;  and  if  in  the  course  of  bis  narra- 
tive any  remarks  may  appear  to  bear  too  severely 
upon  any  particular  class,  body,  or  profession,  the 
Author  heg%  most  respectfully  to  disclaim  any 
feeling  of  an  acrimonious  nature  to  any  person 
or  persons  v^hatsoever. 


November,  1840. 
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THE  CASTLE,  THE  COURTS.  AND  THE  COUNTRY. 


CHAPTER  1. 

Lord  Angclo  is  preciic; 

Standi  It  a  giurd  with  envy;  scarce  confesses 
'  Thai  bis  bliKHl  fluirs,  or  that  his  appelile 
I>  muT«  to  breiid  Iban  atone. 

MeaiurtJoT  JUsuurv. 
When  on  tbc  put  Ibe  mcoior;  ilwcIJa, 
And  *ith  full  lidc  remembrance  swells; 
Wben  o'er  ihc  heart  are  wildly  Bung, 
TUnughii,  fevlings,  pution^  which  hare  wrung 

Tlie  «Hil  reiicwi  with  bootless  pain. 
Those  laulti  It  DOW  deplore!  in  tain. 

Unyubliilied  Poem. 


It  was  my  misfortune,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  lose 
my  motlier,  who  was  only  able  to  bequeath  to  me 
OD  her  death-bed  the  aversion  and  dislike  of  a 
father,  transferred  from  a  persecuted  wife  to  an 
unoffending  child.  Though  I  was  little  more  than 
an  infont  at  the  time, — and  many  years  have  since 

VOL  I.  B 


iiicy  loia  me  she  was  dying.     I  k 
it  meant;  beyond,  indeed,  that  it  wc 
From  me,  and  that  I  should  hencefortL 
[)f  the  refuge  which  her  protection  a 
the  harsh  treatment  of  my  father ;  sha 
ind  more  than  equally^  by  her.     A  disi 
in  the  amount  of  her  fortune  was  the  p 
Driginal  cause  of  estrangement     My  : 
respectable  family,  had  inherited  from 
sessor  a  crippled  patrimony,  and  had  en 
Bar  as  the  best  mode  to  repair  the  shattei 
>f  his  house.     Cold,  proud — yet  calcula 
with  ambition,  the  natural  austerity  of  hi 
(ras  heightened  by  the  foree  of  circumsta 
lis  eye,  from  the  first,  steadily  fixed  on 
itep  of  the  ladder,  he  cheerfully  undenn 
irudfiferv  of  its  ancpnt    T  «k^-2 — 
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the  earlier  and  rougher  stages  of  his  career;  so  in 
the  more  elevated  position  of  its  tenoination,  Jie 
still  fliaciied  Dot  from  its  steady  prosecution;  nor, 
in  the  end,  did  he  suffer  himself,  by  the  indepen- 
dence he  had  procured,  to  be  seduced  from  the 
habits  necessity  had  at  6rst  engendered.  His  early 
jealousy  and  almost  hatred  of  mankind,  had,  from 
the  experience  of  his  life,  mellowed  into  a  profound 
sad  unmitigated  contempt  for  hie  fellows,  which 
marked  all  his  intercourse  with  them.  Whilst  he  was 
yet  hi  from  commanding  bis  professional  posidon, 
the  commendable  assiduity  and  industry  of  so  young 
a  man,  co-existing  with  a  deportment  and  character 
so  utterly  unimpeachable,  had  recommended  him  to 
the  respect  and  countenance  of  his  seniors.  My 
graadiather  by  my  mother's  side,  being  at  that  time 
in  the  very  zenith  of  forensic  fame,  with  the  repu- 
tation of  about  ten  times  the  wealth  his  liberal  and 
generous  character  allowed  bim  to  possess,  was 
naturally  a  connexion  suited  both  to  the  narrow 
means  and  restless  ambition  of  Cliarles  Tarleton. 

The  result  was,  his  marriage  with  my  mother, — 
a  marriage  rendered  wretched,  almost  from  the 
6rst,  in   consequence   of  the   comparatively  small 
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fortune  it  brought ;  but  hopelessly  embittered  bj- 
the  success  which  its  assistance  afforded  him,  as 
enabling  him  to  reach  a  position  on  the  slippery 
ascent,  too  high  to  be  longer  benefited  by  her 
father's  name  or  interest.  At  the  time  of  my 
birth,  a  liigh  office,  the  immediate  stepping-stone 
to  tlie  bench,  had  already  rewarded  the  long  labour 
necessary  for  its  procurement.  As  usual  too,  friends, 
as  mutually  useful  acquaintances  are  termed,  now 
thronged  around  bim;  but,  in  this  respect.  Sir 
Charles  Tarleton  differed  from  most.  Few,  none 
indeed,  could,  even  in  the  enlarged  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  used,  call  themselves  his  friends;   his 


word  Willi  most  people  imports.  The  occurrences 
of  my  earlier  years  shall  be  passed  over,  as  affording 
nothing  of  particular  moment,  and  as  tlieir  general 
complexion  may  be  easily  conceived  from  wliat  has 
already  been  said,  and  from  the  fact  of  my  father's 
having  speedily  again  married. 

The  profession  of  the  law  was  tliat  selected 
for  me,  and  for  which  I  was  from  my  infancy  in- 
tended;— the  eminence  of  my  family  on  both  sides 
in  that  pursuit,  rendered  it  almost  a  necessary 
destination  for  me ; — and  at  the  proper  age,  I  was 
despatched  to  enter  myself  at  one  of  the  English 
Inns  of  Court,  to  qualify.  On  leaving  Ireland, 
my  father  handed  roe  a  liberal  order  on  bis  London 
banker,  and  took  leave  of  me  in  nearly  the  following 
words:  "You  are  now  about  to  begin  the  world 
on  your  own  account:  hitherto  your  life  has  been 
marked  by  idleness  and  profligacy  (hard  names,  I 
thought,  for  boyish  errors);  if  you  wish  to  push 
your  way  in  the  world,  1  will  assist  you;  if  not, 
expect  nothing  from  me.  You  now  see  that  you 
ve  the  master  of  your  own  future  prospects,  you 
must  do  as  I  hate  done;  if  not,  I  give  you  fair 
warning  that  I  shall  disinherit  you.      My  carriage 
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waite;  Lady  TarletoD  is  in  the  next  room,  and 
you  are  already  late."  It  was  certainly  one  con- 
solation to  me,  that  I  had  not  to  soffer  aoy  of 
the  mental  anguish  which  a  first  departure  from  a 
happy  home  must  cause  to  a  young  heart.  Even 
now*  in  the  calm  of  age,  and  with  the  matured 
experience  of  my  life,  when  I  look  back  upon  those 
times,  much  as  I  may  condemn,  I  yet  feel  little 
surprise  at  the  conrse  I  then  took.  It  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  I,  who  bad  always  been  kept 
under  unusually  severe  control,  should,  at  this  my 
first  enfranchisement— like  the  horse  loosened  from 
the  rein— run  wild:    there  was  no  authority  to 
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and  wrong  revolted  from  my  follies^  the  force  of 
habit,  the  iDtercoorse  with  those  more  hardened, 
soon  bionted  the  goadings  of  conscience,  and 
silenced  every  whisper:  on  I  went,  headlong  to 
min. 

I,  at  least,  consoled  myself  by  thinkings  that, 
far  removed  as  I  was  from  home,  my  father  could 
know  nothing  of  it  I  was  wrong :  in  proportion 
as  I  was  apparently  left  to  unrestricted  liberty,  I 
was  in  reality  more  closely  surrounded  by  the  nets 
and  toils  of  a  close  and  unremitting  surveillance. 
Amongst  the  numerous  acquaintance  with  whom  an 
association  in  the  pursuits  of  pleasure  had  brought 
me  in  more  immediate  contact  in  London,  was 
Gerald  M^Cullagh,  who,  though  rather  my  senior, 
was  nevertheless  not  more  advanced  than  myself 
towards  the  attainment  of  the  profession  for  which 
we  were  both  destined.  Though  in  many  points 
almost  diametrically  opposed  in  character,  there 
was  a  something  in  our  similarity  of  position  which 
formed  a  kind  of  sympathetic  link  between  us. 
We  both  stood  alone,  more  than  is  usually  the 
case  with  men  so  young:  he,  without  any  relatives 
in  existence^ — I,  with  those  whose  existence  was 


J 
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to  me  as  nothing.  Thrown  upon  the  world,  de- 
pendent on  ourselves,  onr  objects  were  much  alike; 
and  though  our  habits  differed  in  many  respects, 
the  acquaintance  which  at  first  owed  its  birtfa  to 
chance,  gradually  improved  into  an  intimacy  more 
deserving  the  name  of  friendship  than  the  gene- 
rality of  cases  to  which  it  is  applied.  There  were 
some  circumstances  of  a  mysterious  character  con- 
nected with  the  parentage  and  early  years  of 
M'Cullagh  that  I  did  not  at  that  time  fully  under- 
stand, and  which — from  the  sensitiveness  with  which 
he  always  appeared  to  avoid  any  particular  allusion 
to  this  subject  when  talking  over  our  different  pro- 


country,  and  committed  to  their  i:are  l)y  bis  only 
Burviving  relative,  a  maternal  uncle,  whom  circum- 
stances  (not  very  clearly  esplained,  but  confusedly 
hinted  at,  as  having  reference  to  the  political  state 
of  his  native  country)  had  for  the  present  obliged 
to  live  abroad.  Of  the  trnlh  of  this  story  M'Cul- 
lagli  always  declared  himself  extremely  doubtful  j 
more  particularly  as  to  tlie  existence  of  this  uncle, 
from  whom,  be  was  used  to  say,  if  he  really  were 
alive  he  would  naturally  have  heard ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  always  professed  to  have  some  very 
indistinct  and  glimmering  recollections  of  persons 
and  scenes  greatly  different  from  the  calm  and 
tranquil  fireside  of  the  respected  friends  who  had  ■ 
t^eu  charge  of  him,  that  were  strongly  corrobo- 
rative of  the  part  of  his  story  which  traced  his  birth 
to  another  country:  an  extraction,  however,  other- 
wise abundantly  evidenced  by  the  peculiarities  of 
his  character — proud,  passionate,  incapable  of  con- 
trol, swayed  by  every  impulse,  gifted  with  a 
brilliant  imagination,  a  ready  wit,  and  a  copiousness 
of  diction  whose  fluency  was  only  to  be  equalled 
by  the  elegance  and  appositeness  of  its  selection; 
brave  and  generous,  it  nevertheless  appeared  to  me 
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that  there  was  wanting  in  bis  character  tbat  open- 
hearted  candour  and  confiding  franknesa,  the 
offspring  of  a  kindly  heart,  which  I  believe  most 
frequently  distinguish  his  countrymen:  his  differ- 
ence from  them  in  this  respect  was,  1  imagine,  only 
the  result  of  those  circnmstances  which  afterwards 
so  peculiarly  moulded  his  character.  It  was,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  clear,  that  he  was  not  altogether 
destitute  of  friends;  for  though  expensive  in  his 
habits,  and  little  accustomed  to  r^ard  prudence  in 
money  matters  or  anytlting  else,  he  was  always 
able  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  exactitude,  and 
seemed  more  liberally  supplied  in  a  pecuniary  point 
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vastly  improved  in  tomperature,  and  in  the  last 
missive  with  which  he  favoured  me,  reached  a 
warmth  of  expression  that,  had  affection  character* 
ised  it,  would  have  been  most  enviable;  —  hot, 
heavy,  and  thick  came  his  denunciations  of  ven- 
geance on  my  devoted  head.  Wrapt  in  imagined 
security,  I  fatally  slumbered  over  a  hidden  mine ; 
I  flattered  myself  with  the  pleasing  illusion  that 
my  excesses  were  known  only  to  myself  and  my 
associates,  and  had  from  time  to  time  forwarded  to 
bim  the  most  gratifying  accounts  of  my  assiduity, 
regularity,  and  application ;  nor  bad  I  reason  to 
believe,   until  from  the  increased  warmth  of  his 
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CHAPTER  11. 


The  iroa  tongue  of  raidnighl  hath  (old  (veUs. 

IT  A'^ib'f  Dnam.  Act 


It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  day  I  received  tbia 
letter,  seated  in  tUe  solitude  of  a  lodging — a  posi- 
^OD  most  sailed  to  tlie  full  flow  of  memory  and 
reflection ;  the  letter  lay  upon  the  table  before  me, 
the  unanuSed  candles  burned  in  tbeif  sockets,  the 
lazy  fire  scarce  smouldered  in  the  grate,  the  half- 
smoked  cigar  had  fallen  from  my  careless  band, 
and  the  utter  neglect  of  all  around,  bespoke  the 
profundity  of  my  reSection.  It  is  strange  how  the 
mind  loves  to  dwell  on  its  own  miseries;  and  the 
very  extent  of  calamity  seems  to  give  to  it  a  power  of 
abstraction  and  of  concentrating  its  faculties,  in  the 
bootless  task  of  deploring  follies;  the  occurrence 
of  which,  half  this  energy  wisely  applied  would 
have  prevented.     A  smart  knock  was  heard  at  the 
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door :  T  started,  it  was  lat«;  I  expected  no  visitors, 
and  the  people  of  the  house  had  long  since  retired ; 
unwilling  to  allow  the  servants  to  be  disturbed,  for 
what  might  be  the  freak  of  some  drunken  comrade, 
I  went  to  the  door  myself,  and  was  rather  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  was  a  total  stranger,  a  man 
advanced  in  years  and  bearing  the  appearance  of  a 
gentleman,  fully  confirmed  by  his  manner  of  ac- 
costing me. 

"  I  have  to  apologise  extremely,  sir,  for  so  un- 
seaa<HUible  a  visit,  but  circumstances  will  hereafter 
acquit  me  of  rudeness ;  forms  are  unnecessary,  and 
I  shall  wave  them.     You  are  Mr.  Tarleton?" 
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meoU:  filled  with  a  desire  of  ascertaining  whether 
such  was  the  fieu^t,  and  resolved  to  profit  by  this 
opportunity,  I  replied  in  a  tone,  the  haughtiness  of 
which  indicated  bat  little  respect  for  the  assumed 
aothority  of  my  visitor — **  However  that  may  be, 
sir,  this  appears  to  me,  not  a  very  fit  place  for 
conversation  with  a  stranger.     May  I  beg  you  will 
do  me  the  honour  to  walk  up  to  my  apartments/' 
Upon  reaching  my  room^  I  motioned  him  to  a  chair, 
and  throwing  myself  on  the  sofa  with  great  apparent 
carelessness — although  in  reality,  I  kept  my  eye 
firmly  fixed  on  his  countenance,  so  as  to  endeavour 
to  read  his  secret  thoughts — I  requested  him  to 
inform  me  of  the  object  of  his  rather  unseasonable 
visit.   He  was  a  man  apparently  about  sixty,  his  face 
strongly  indented  with  the  lines  usually  marked  by 
violent  passions;  hb  hair,  which  was  perfectly  white, 
contrasting  not  unpleasantly  with  a  quick,  small, 
piercing  hlaxk  eye,  gave  him  a  claim  to  the  respect 
of  age ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  of  his 
person  exhibited  the  active  vigour  of  manhood. 
Altogether,  there  were  the  unmistakable  marks  of 
gentleman  about  his  general  appearance;  charac- 
terised moreover  by  an  air  of  energy  and  decision, 
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indicated  by  ihe  quick  glance  of  the  eye,  and  a 
peculiar  expression  about  tlie  lower  part  of  the  face. 
1  could  not,  in  bet,  help  thinking  that  he  was 
altogether  a  very  unlikely  person  to  have  played 
the  spy  upon  me ;  but  though  inclined  to  acquit 
him,  still  the  homely  proverb,  of  deceptive  appear- 
ance, recurring  to  my  mind,  I  resolved  to  jnd{re 
for  myself.  Without  at  once  replying  to  my 
question,  he  looked  carefully  around  the  room  as 
if  to  ascertain  whether  any  other  were  there,  then 
drawing  his  chair  close  to  my  side,  and  looking  me 
full  in  the  face,  in  a  low,  but  earnest  tone  of  voice, 
he  tbus  addressed  me. 
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iitttmatp  associate,  nay  perhaps,  tbougti  not  rommon, 
the  conRdential  friend  of  one  in  whom  I  lake  the 
deepest  and  most  lively  interest;  yon,  perbapc, 
know  whom  I  mean." 

Gerald  M'Cnllagh,  T  was  abont  to  say,  but 
stopping  myself  short,  half-way,  he  perceived  my 
intention  and  subsequent  change,  and  completing 
the  words  for  me,  added,  "Yes,  that  is  the  per* 
son.  I  do  not,  however,  think  the  worse  of  you," 
be  said,  rather  pettishly,  *'for  being  upon  your 
guard  with  a  stranger;  but  by-and-by  that  will 
vanish.  Well  then,  to  proceed — it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  that  deep  and  lively  interest  in  Gerald 
that  I  have  called  upon  yoo.  So  much  for  the 
proper  cause  of  my  visit :  the  necessity  for  iCs  un- 
seasonable hour,"  he  added  in  an  altered  voice, 
"you  shall  learn  hereafter;  unless,  indeed,  that 
necessity  shall,  with  the  change  of  circumstances, 
cease."  Here  he  paused,  and  his  thoughts  seemed 
to  wander  from  the  present  scene;  recovering 
himself  quickly,  he,  however,  added,  "and  now 
Mr.  Tarleton,  I  hope  wc  may  treat  as  friends." 

A  good  deal  surprised  by  the  whole  affair,  but 
much  prepossessed  by  the   frank  manner   of  the 
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Stranger,  I  felt  ioclined  to  be  cordial  vith  him; 
but  checking  myself,  I  merely  replied,  that  I  was 
coDTiQCed  of  bis  perfect  honour  and  fairness,  and 
added,  "  I  feel  proud  to  say,  Mr.  M'CuIlagh  is  my 
most  intimate  (riend;  but  give  me  leave  to  add, 
that  if  the  object  of  your  catling  upon  me  in  this 
secret  way,  be  to  obtun  any  sort  of  information 
concerning  him,  without  meaning  anything  offeiH 
sire,  I  must  at  once  decline  any  further  conversation 
on  the  subject" 

"  I  must  say,  Mr.  Tarletoo,  you  are  a  little  over 
cauUous;  I  have  not,  I  believe,  as  yet  asked  you 
one  single  question  about  Gerald." 
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Tils,  I  tbooght,  would  be  no  bad  way  of  quietly 
letting  the  gentleman  see  that  we  were  rather  on 
oneqnal  terms,  and  that  I  was  at  a  disadvantage ; 
howeTer,  either  he  did  not  understand  my  hint, 
or  would  not  take  it,  for^  wholly  passing  by  this 
excellent  opportunity  of  introducing  himself  with 
all  proper  formality,  he  said,  *^  Well,  I  must  not 
let  my  temper  interfere  with  the  object  I  had  in 
coming  to  you,  and  on  the  whole,  I  do  not,  Mr. 
Tarleton,  the  less  respect  you  for  your  caution, 
howeyer  offensiye  it  may  appear  to  myself;  but 
pray,  my  young  friend,  do  not  you  either  be  over  , 
quick  to  suspect  bad  intentions  in  an  honourable 
man.  Gerald  M'Cullagh  is  an  orphan,  but  not 
quite  without  friends;  possibly  you  may  have 
beard  so  much  from  him?" 

''I  have  heard  him  say,  that  he  had  been  told  his 
motho^s  brother  was  alive  and  abroad,  though  he 
doubted  it  himself,  never  having  heard  from  him." 

^ Never  heard  from  him!**  he  exclaimed,  ^<and 
yet  it  is  so:  he  has  not  indeed  heard,  but  then  he 
has  not  been  forgotten.  Mr.  Tarleton,  you  and 
Gerald  are  about  to  leave  London  very  shortly  for 
the  prosecution  of  your  profession  in  Ireland,  what 
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I  am  desimua  of  knowing  ie,  wlietber  Gerald  goes 
with  you?" 

"  We  shall  both  complete  our  terms  about  the 
same  time,  and  I  shall  leave  Londoo  at  once;  but 
what  M'Cullagh  may  do,  I  do  not  exactly  know; 
but  I  should  imagine  lib  stay  not  likely  to  be  pro- 
longed." 

"  Pray,  may  I  ask  you,  whether  you  had  erer 
heard  him  assign  his  motive  for  preferring  Ireland 
to  remaining  in  this  country?  this  you  will  perceive 
is  no  inquiry  affecting  the  private  confidence  of 
young  friends," 

"  Really,"  I  replied,  *'  I  never  heard  any  very 
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moet    persevering,    integrity    unquestioned,    and 
honour  unimpeaehed,  confer  on  their  possessor,  in 
the  unhappy  island  you  are  t>oth  going  to^  only  the 
second-rate  prizes  striven  for  in  the  great  race  of 
life :  that  wretched  country,  is  in  this,  and  in  all 
other  points — but  chiefly  in  this — a  mere  subor- 
dinate.    Yes/'  he  continued  with  energy,  «  unfor- 
tunate Ireland !  your  sons  go  forth  to  fight  on  the 
broad  stage  of  the  world,  and  carry  off  the  palm, 
in  &ir  proportion  to  their  number:  but  at  home, 
success  must  halt  half-way  upon  its  road^  and  a 
career  unfinished  and  incomplete,  alone  crown  the 
effort      But   Mr.  Tarleton^   pardon  me  for  this 
digression ;  this  disproportion  has  ever  struck  me  as 
being  more  glaring  in  your  profession  than  in  any 
other;   and  I  am  an  enthusiast  when  my  native 
country,  when  Ireland  1  mean,  is  in  question." 

**  Your  observations  are  in  some  degree  just; 
bot  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  the  Irish  bar 
to  be  so  crippled  in  its  rewards  as  you  describe; 
though  it  is  undoubtedly  too  true,  that  the  vast 
political  power  attainable  in  this  country  is  not 
in  Ireland  open  to  the  ambitious  lawyer ;  my  own 
detdnatioD   to  the  former,  is  the  choice  of  my 
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friends,  not  mine.  Whether  the  objecdons  yon 
describe,  may  have  occurred  to  M'Cullaffh,  I  know 
not;  but  as  you  geem  bo  interested  oo  his  account, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  personally  commonicate 
your  opinions  to  him  ?" 

"  Perhaps  so,  perhaps  so,"  quickly  retorted 
the  stranger:  "I  was  only  desirous  of  knowing 
whether  Gerald  had  maturely  considered  the  matter, 
and  whether  the  resolution  he  has  adopted,  be 
grounded  on  anything  more  than  mere  caprice  j 
and  whether  such  resolution  were  in  your  opinion 
easily  to  be  altered." 

"  1  protest,  sir,  I  find  myself  wholly  unable  to 
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Mr.  TarUton,  1  beg  of  you  to  lell  him,  it  comes 
from  one  to  whom  his  happiness  is  most  dear,  and 
whose  ftisli  should  have  weight  with  him;  and 
whom  a  necessity  it  would  be  useless  to  explain 
alone  prevents  openly  commuoicadng  with  him. 
It  only  remains  for  me  to  again  crave  your  indul- 
genoe  for  the  liberty  I  have  takeu,  in,  as  a  complete 
stranger,  calling  upon  you  thus  unseasonabiy ;  an 
bdulgence  which  the  sincere  regard  I  have  reason 
(0  believe  you  hear  to  poor  Gerdid,  leads  me  con- 
fidently to  anticipate." 

As  he  spok«  the  concluding  words,  he  rose  from 
his  chair,  and  laying  a  sealed  letter  upon  the  table, 
bowed  in  token  of  departure :  he  had  ah-cady 
reached  the  landing,  when  suddenly  recollecting 
that  thb  might  he  an  opportunity  not  easily  re- 
coverable, if  lost,  of  obtaining  for  my  friend  some 
doe  that  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  information 
of  much  importance,  I  foUlowed,  and  stopping  the 
stranger  in  Ids  descent,  in  a  voice  that  betrayed 
my  anxiety,  1  hazily  said — "  One  word,  sir, — am 
I  to  tell  M'Cullagh,  that  you  are  the  writer  of 
this  letter?  although,  from  the  silence  you  have 
thought  proper  to  maintain  as  to  who  you  are,  that 
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would  Dot  much  enligliten  him;  or,  am  I  to  say 
that  it  comes  from  some  other?" 

"  That  is  wholly  immaterial,"  he  replied. 

'*  Well  tben,  am  I  to  look  upon  you  as  his 
friend  merely,  or  relative;  possibly  the  uncle," 
I  said  hesitatingly,  "of  whom  he  has  heard?" 

The  stranger  seemed  embarrassed,  but  quickly 
replied,  "  The  friend,  most  assuredly;  further  than 
that,  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  nor  are  you  to  construe 
my  silence  into  a  confirmation,  one  way  or  another, 
of  any  suspicionsi  you  may  have  formed." 

He  turned  abruptly,  and  in  an  instant  the  street 
door  closed  after  him. 
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gODe  night;  and  contrary  to  my  usual  habit,  I  was 
not  only  early  awake,  but  up  betimes,  and  could 
not  help  yiewing^  with  surprise  the  different,  but 
scarce  less  busy  scene,  which  London  at  that  time 
presents,  from  that  which  it  wears  at  a  different 
period  of  the  day.  My  intention  was,  of  course,  to 
lose  no  time  unnec^essarily  in  the  delivery  of  the 
letter  with  which  I  was  entrusted ;  but  I  had  first 
to  make  a  call,  which  duty,  no  less  than  inclination, 
made  as  imperative  as  my  visit  to  M'CuIIagh. 


YOL.  !• 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Flrewsll! 
For  in  tbit  word,  thai  fatal  word— bove'er 
We  pronUse,  hope,  belisve — there  braathe*  dnpair. 


Amid  tbe  desolate  wild  into  which  vice  and  folly 
had  in  all  other  respects  converted  this  period  of 
my  existence,  there  was  to  be  found  one  solitary 
act  of  homage  at  tbe  shrine  of  virtue, — not  the 
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my  sojoam  there,  an  occmrence  in  which  I  felt 
much  interest,  took  place.  A  large  ship  having 
been  newly  commissionedy  was  named  for  departure 
on  a  particular  day;  and  as  I  surveyed  the  im- 
mense numbers  collected  from  their  common  interest 
in  such  an  affecting  event,  I  could  not  avoid 
experiencing  a  sensation  of  pride  and  pleasure  in 
thus  witnessing  so  general  an  exhibition  of  sound 
genuine  nationality.  There  were,  amongst  the 
vast  crowd,  a  great  many  little  detached  groups  of 
individuals  knotted  together;  and,  as  it  were  set 
apart  and  separate  from  the  multitude  around,  by 
the  particular  sympathy  of  feeling  they  had  in 
common,  one  small  party — smaller,  indeed,  than 
others — ^pardcularly  drew  my  attention  as  I  loitered 
about,  being  a  good  deal  earlier  on  the  spot  than 
was  necessary.  It  consisted  of  a  respectable-look- 
ing, middle-«ged  woman  —  having,  however,  no 
pretension  in  her  appearance  to  anything  beyond  the 
middle  rank  of  life — upon  whose  arm  leaned  another 
female,  of  whose  age  I  was  at  first  only  able  to 
guess  by  her  figure,  which,  though  somewhat 
inclined  to  embai^Hrinif  was  so  gracefully  moulded 
as  to  convey  an  impression  of  her  being  much 
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younger  than  lier  companion.  Standing  close  to 
these  was  a  young  man  in  naval  uniform,  the  wliole 
expression  of  whose  countenance  at  once  bespoke 
him  to  be  ill  at  ease;  tLe  wandering  of  bis  eye,  a' 
it  glanced  around  unconscious  of  the  objects  it 
rested  on,  denoted  painful  anxiety.  When  I  first 
saw  them,  the  whole  party  were  perfectly  silent — 
not  a  word  seemed  to  be  exchanged — though, 
from  the  faces  of  the  two  latter  persons,  as  tbey 
gazed  in  apparent  vacancy  on  the  scene  before 
them,  it  wa^  easy  to  perceive  that  the  silence  was 
one  of  deep  concentrated  feeling.  Whilst  I  litill 
looked,  the  young  man  suddenly  turning  towards 
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out,  the  plans   of  future  happiness  he    spoke  of, 

were  to  her  but  as  dreams:  a  cruel  mockery,  an 

illasion,  however  kindly  meant,  that  was  so  unreal 

in  its  nature,  as  to  have  ceased  to  exist  ere  well  it 

had  passed  his  lips.     The  glowing  tints  with  which 

languine  hope   had  coloured  its   paintings   fisuled 

almost  before  the  picture  was  complete :  it  seemed 

to  me  to  say,  ^^  No — no^  I  feel  that  that  can  never 

be."     A  deep  pause  followed.    I  had  not  as  yet 

seen  her  face — she  seemed  now  to  rouse  herself  to 

some  effort,  for,  throwing  back  her  veil  with  one 

hand,  she  withdrew  the  other  from  her  companion's 

arm,   upon  which  it  had  hitherto   rested;  and  I 

then,   for  the  first  time,   perceived  that  she   had 

been  weeping ;  her  tears,  however,  for  the  moment 

stopped,  and  clasping  in  both  hands  one  of  the  young 

sailor's,  which  was  clenched  with  the  iron  gripe  of 

despair,  ^*  Go,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  some  energy, 

^may  God  bless  you !"     I  was  sufficiently  near  at 

this  time  to  hear  what  passed, 

*<  And  leave  you,  Mary,  alone  and  unprotected  ? 
God  of  heaven !  what  have  I  done  tO' deserve  such 
a&teP 
«♦  Nay,  George,**  she  said,  «*  it  is  now  too  late; 
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before,  when  it  was  time — but  why  should  I 
reproach  you?  Go,  Geoige,  I  forgive  you,  and 
may  God  bless  you  !*' 

As  she  spoke,  a  seaman,  whom  I  had  obserred 
watching  them  at  a  distance,  and  who  had  evidently 
been  stopped  on  his  errand  by  the  respect  any  ezhi- 
biUon  of  deep  feeling  commands  from  humanity, 
and  by  none  held  more  sacred  than  the  British  tar, 
advanced,  and  whispered  something  in  the  officer's 
ear.  A  short  embrace,  and  the  lovers  had  parted. 
A  trembling  hand  drew  again  the  veil — a  convul- 
sive grasp  of  her  companion's  arm — tlte  (ottering 
step  as  she  turned  to  go, — all,  all,  too  plainly  told 


turn,  replaced  by  the  utter  forgetfulness  that  yon 
have  ever  so  felt  Such  is  the  heart,  the  uncertain 
heart  of  man.  I  swd  that  I  had  resolved  to  trace 
the  two  females  already  menUoned.  I  did  so. — 
Young,  pretty,  and  clever,  Mary  Elston  had  by  her 
friends  been  led  into  society  rather  beyond  the 
position,  though  respectable,  of  her  parents.  The 
result  too  common— a  promised  marriage,  and  a 
broken  vow.  The  countenance  of  her  bmily  thus 
lost,  the  professional  calls  of  her  betrayer  had  de- 
prived her  of  the  only  substitute.  Her  companion, 
almost  a  total  stranger,  and  merely  known  to  her 
as  the  landlady  of  the  house  where  they  had  lodged, 
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was  yet,  in  ihe  profession  allotted  me,  every  pros- 
pect of  future  wealth  with  which  to  realise  the  fond 
fisions  I  had  formed  for  her  happiness.  Why,  theu, 
thought  I,  if  for  the  present  the  foundation  on 
which  to  rear  this  superstructure  be  doubtful — why 
shall  I  hesitate?  Why,  for  temporary  difficulty, 
shrink  from  discharging  a  duty?  and  because  I 
am  comparatively  without  the  power,  unless  with 
risk  to  myself,  shall  !,  by  yielding  to  my  present 
fears,  render  useless  and  abortive  the  future  power 
1  may  then  command?  Thus  I  reasoned;  and 
though  all  of  ruin  to  myself  that  my  fears  then 
pictured  may  hare  been  since  realised,  yet  can  I 
not  regret  the  resolution  1  took.  To  snatch  as  <i 
brand  from  the  fire  a  lovely  creature  endowed  with 
high  qualities,  though  marked  for  the  world's  acorn 
by  the  villauy  of  another,  seemed  to  me  no  ques- 
tiun  for  cold  calculation.  To  rescue  from  possible 
degradation  here,  and  eternal  ruin  hereafter,  one, 
thai  amid  misfortune  commanded  respect,  did  not 
to  me,  in  the  youthful  wisdom  of  nineteen,  seem 
to  clash  with  die  canons  of  Christianity.  Nor  do 
J,  with  the  matured  sense  of  age,  and  the  soured 
feelings  of  a   long  life,   on  which  the  world  has 
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never  smiled,  even  now,  much  envy  the  polished 
and  refined  philosophy  of  those  whose  lips  would 
curl  with  contempt  at  the  mention  of  such  notions. 

Oh ,  vhKt  wu  loTe  made  )br,  if 't  i>  not  the  nme 

Through  joy  and  itarough  lormcnb,  through  glorj  and  ifauna! 

I  know  not,  I  uk  not,  ifgiTilt  'i  in  Hut  hurt, 

I  but  knov  Ihat  I  lora  thee,  whaterer  ihou  art. — Sloort. 

Enough,  that  I  so  felt,  and  so  I  acted.  Present 
embarrassment  was  of  course  the  consequence,  and 
with  that  I  had  to  struggle;  a  long  and  severe 
illness,  the  result  of  feelings  tasked  beyond  nature's 
power,  was  the  first  additional  difficulty  to  test 
my  constancy.     It  was  to  the  chamber  of  sickness, 
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"  Long  since,  my  dear  fellow;  bul^  joking 
aude,  I  am  come  to  you  on  businesB;  bo  I  hope 
that  will  save  Walker's  character,  as  he  did  tell 
me  that  you  were  at  break&st." 

"  Business,  Tarleton,  then  let  me  beg  of  you  to 
forget  it  for  a  while.  You  know  I  hate  the  name  of 
business,  and  you  are  not  very  fond  of  it  yourself; 
so  it  may  as  well  keep  cool,  till  we  go  down  to 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  believe  me,  it  will  be  all  the 
better  attended  to,  from  being  talked  over  in  the 
congenial  atmosphere  of  that  place;  and  if  it  be 
unpleasant,  as  I  have  always  found  to  be  the  case, 
when  a  man  with  a  long  face  talks  about  business, 
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I  think  it  right,  bowerer,  first  to  teU  yaa,  that  be 
seemed  to  speak  of  you  with  considerable  emotioD, 
and  expressed  the  deepest  ioterest  in  your  welbre ; 
and  desired  me  to  request  yoar  unprejodioed 
attention  to  the  contents,  though  the  letter  be 
anonymous;  and  to  say,  that  it  came  from  one 
whose  wish  ougbt  to  bave  weight  with  yon." 
M'Cullagh,  as  I  spoke,  changed  rapidly  from  the 
light  and  trifiing  listener  into  an  attitude  of  pro- 
found attendon,  and  without  speaking  a  ungle 
word  slowly  extended  hb  hand  to  receive  the  letter 
from  me,  with  an  air  of  calm  and  composed  resolu- 
tion ;   as   one   expecting   some  disastrous   intelU- 
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and  your  respectable  visitor  miglit  have  dkpensed 

with  the  mystery  in  which  he  has  dealt — the  Sibyl- 

line  books  themselves  were  a  trifle  to  him  in  this 

respect.     Some  impostor^  I'll  be  sworn.     You  lost 

nothing  though,  I  hope?" 

** How  do  you  mean,  lost  nothing?' 

'^Why,  I  mean,  Tarleton,  there  was  nothing 
stolen.  Come,  now,  don't  look  so  serious ;  I  see 
you  are  a  little  offended  that  your  grand  adventure 
has  oome  to  nothing." 

^*  You  may  laugh,  Gerald,  if  you  please ;  but,  as 
to  your  joke  of  impostor  and  swindler,  you  are, 
believe  me,  quite  mistaken.  The  person,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  was  nothing  of  the  sort;  and, 
however  light  you  may  make  of  his  communication, 
whatever  it  is,  his  manner  induces  me  to  think  that 
he  had  a  different  opinion  of  its  importance  him- 
self." 

^  Judge  for  yourself,  Tarleton,  here  it  is;  at  ail 
events,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  short.'' 

^  That  I  am  deserving  attention,  your  friend 
will  sufficiently  vouch.  Ireland  is  not  the  country 
for  you  to  go  to;  but,  if  you  persevere  in  this 
intention,  permit  not  politics  nor  party  to  engage 


your  notice;  your  family  hare  already  paid  dearly 
in  these  respects." 

"This is,  no  doubt, short,  M'Cullagh,"  I  replied; 
"  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  contain  anythio^ 
deserving  of  ridicule." 

"As  to  that,"  be  said,  "it  is  harmless  enough;  I 
do  not  attach  the  smallest  importance  to  it  myself: 
true,  there  is  something  at  the  end  I  would  gladly 
trace/'  he  said,  musing  fur  a  moment;  "  but  then 
it  may  be,  afier  all,  only  a  hoax — an  ill-natured 
and  malignant  sneer,"  be  added,  with  warmth, 
"upon  the  unfortunate  state  of  uncertainty  I  am 
in  as  to  my  family;  but  let  us  drop  the  matter  for 
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"Come^  come,  Xarletoo,  you  muBt  come." 
Half  against  my  wiU^ — from  feeling  tliat  the 
doty  I  bad  otherwise  impoeed  myself  unfitted  me 
for  the  boisterous  scene  that  usually  ended  an 
eTeiUDg  spent  as  ^^Cullagh  proposed, — and  yet, 
Iialf  willing  to  join  his  party,  I  allowed  myself  to 
be  forced  into  the  eng^agement. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Tbere'i  liuui;  >  lad  I  knew,  is  dead, 

And  many  a  Ian  grown  old. 
And  ai  tilt  leiaon  slriket  m;  head. 

My  weary  heart  grows  cold  ; 
But  Wine  awhile  driTe*  off  despair, 

Nay,  ladi  a  bopi  remain, — 
Why  that  I  think  'i  a  reaun  fair 

To  fill  my  glass  again. 

lyriniing  Song, 
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neidierades  of  ^nner  bours^  ensconced  in  a  street 
caib,  we  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  mansion :  our 
imval  seemed  an  occurrence  not  altogether  un- 
expected, for  our  knock  was  assisted  by  a  loud 
peil  from  the  drawing-room  bell,  pulled  with  more 
than  ordinary  violence  by  the  lady  of  the  house, 
vhom  I  had  observed  reconnoitering  us  from  be* 
kind  the  curtain.  Both  efforts  however  seemed 
ineffectual,  for  whether  from  natural  obtuseness, 
or  the  din  made  by  himself,  as  he  rattled  the  neces- 
sary implements  on  the  table,  the  footboy  seemed 
onconscions  of  the  double  summons.  The  sharp 
ihrill  tones,  however,  of  the  lady,  no  doubt  fiuniliar 
to  his  ears,  quickly  came  more  effectually  to  our 
aid;  for  scarce  had  I  heard  << James,''  twice 
screamed,  from  the  elevated  position  Mrs.  Bayley 
occupied  on  the  landing,  ere  the  door  flew  open, 
and  a  young  man  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  in  a 
profuse  perspiration,  desired  us  to  walk  up  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  we  found  seated  on  the  sofa, 
in  stiff  ease,  two  ladies  of  a  certain  age,  boarders; 
whilst  a  juvenile  elderly  man  in  short  trousers, 
long  straps,  white  stockings,  and  low  shoes,  with 
both  hands  joined  behind  in  close  embrace  beneath 
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his  coat-skirts,  fronted  them  direct;  and  poiungf 
himself  with  gracefal  sway,  alternately  on  heel 
and  toe,  evidently  had  muntained  an  engaging 
coiirereadon  with  them,  which  was  interrupted  oa 
the  ladies'  part  by  our  entrance ;  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  gentleman  disdained  ail  other  notice  than 
a  sidelong  look  at  the  dingy  mirror  that  crowned 
the  mantelpiece,  reflecting  as  it  did,  the  scene 
below. 

"  Mr.  M'CuUagh,  I  am  so  vexed,  that  stupid 
boy— really  I  am  quite  ashamed,  pray  ezcase  it!" 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Bayley,  I  am  delighted  to  see 
you  looking  so  remarkably  well,"  said  M'Cullagb. 
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if  I  had  only  known  of  it :  such  beautiful  fish  too^ 
this  morning  !  How  very  vexatious !  **  The  gentle- 
man in  the  straps,  gradually  edging  towards  the 
door — addressing  himself,  neither  to  Mrs.  Bayley, 
nor  to  M'Cullagh,  nor  to  me,  nor  to  the  ladies  on 
the  sofa,  but  yet  to  all — declared  he  would  go  and 
call  Mr.  Watson.  A  quick  heavy  step  descending 
the  stairs  three  at  a  time  was  now  heard,  and,  the 
door  bursting  open,  an  interesting  young  lady 
about  sixteen,  with  large  languishing  eyes,  and 
coffee-coloured  hair  tied  up  d  la  Grecque^  par- 
ticularly soiled  stockings,  and  sb'p-shod  shoes, 
dashed  into  the  room.  Upon  seeing  us,  however, 
she  suddenly  wheeled  right-about,  and  making  her 
escape,  to  Mrs.  Bayley's  repeated  calls  <<  of  Maria, 
dear!"  replied,  as  soon  as  she  had  passed  the  thres- 
hold, through  an  opening  of  three  inches  from 
door  to  doorcase,  '^  That  she  did  not  know  there 
was  company  to  dinner."  Watson's  entrance,  now 
remedied  this  contre  temps.  He  was  accompanied 
by  my  friend  in  the  straps,  who  having  skilfully 
profited  by  the  opportunity  his  good-natured 
manoeuvre  afforded  for  effecting  such  a  change  in 
his  outer  man,  as  the  presence  of  visitors  required, 
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now  seemed  by  no  means  disinclined  to  fenn  an 
acquaintance  with  us,  and  with  a  good-hnmonred 
courtesy)  arising  from  the  self-complacency  with 
which  he  surveyed  in  the  beforementioned  mirror* 
the  brilliant  g^lt  battons,  that  shone  no  contemptible 
rivals  of  its  reflecting  powers,  on  an  exceedingly 
tight,  light  blue  coat,  surmounting  a  vest  of  watered 
silk  with  a  velvet  collar,  and  cariously  wrought 
glass  buttons,  forming  a  well-defined  and  justly- 
proportioned  line  of  circumvallation  to  the  ample 
folds  of  a  briglit  satin  stock,  whose  three  pearl 
buttons  stood  prominently  forth,  vouchers  that,  if 
there  lurked  no  shirt  beneath,  at  least,  shirt  buttons 
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and  I  indistinctly  heard  him  whispering  to  him  — 
"  His  &ther  is  a  man  of  rank,  first-rate  lawyer — 
great  political  power.'' 

« Wludi  of  them  ?"  retorted  Mr.  Price. 

''That  fellow,  Tarleton^  of  course,"  said  he, 
pointing  to  M^CuUagh. 

The  entrance  of  the  footboy,  who  shaicing  him- 
self into  his  coat  as  he  stood  at  the  door,  put  an 
end  to  all  further  conversation. 

^Are  the  gentlemen  in  the  parlour?''  asked  Mrs. 
Bayley. 

««  Master  be  there,  ma'am;  shall  I  call  the 
others?" 

The  whole  of  our  party  had  not,  it  seemed,  yet 
a«embled.  That  portion  of  it  already  collected,  now 
formed  in  marching  order,  and  proceeded  to  the  scene 
of  action ;  where^  as  already  announced,  we  found 
the  master  of  the  house,  a  short  &t  man,  with  a 
remarkably  red  face,  endeavouring  to  make  himself 
useful,  by  very  lustily  sharpening  a  huge  carving- 
knife,  which  he  handled  with  the  air  of  an  adept 
With  very  little  ceremony  we  obtained  seats,  as 
best  we  might  1  was  myself  next  Watson,  whilst 
Mr.  Price,  either  by  accident  or  design,  had  secured 
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tlie  cbair  nearest  M'Culla^b,  notwithstandiDg  a 
pointed  remark  from  tbe  elder  of  the  two  ladiof, 
*<That  Mr.  Price  had  changed  his  seat  to-day!" 
not  many  minutes  elapsed  before  we  were  fully 
engaged.  The  dinner  half  over,  a  squad  of 
boarders  came  dropping  in  one  by  one,  and,  at  tbe 
very  termination.  Miss  Maria  Bayley  reappeared 
en  habit  de  fete.  Matters  proceeded  very  much  in 
tbe  usual  course  of  bad  dinners;  and  the  cloth  at 
last  drawn,  the  servant  made  his  retreat  under  a 
volley  of  diifereDt  orders  from  half  a  dozen  indi- 
viduals, to  be  each  executed  directly;  whilst  he 
contented  himself  by  a  distinct  assurance  to  each, 
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finandal  affiurs,  delivered  witli  much  importaDoe — 
the  said  Mr.  Bayley  being  a  bankrupt  hatter. 

Whilst  listening  to  this,  which  though  it  appeared 
to  me  a  very  dull  sort  of  pleasantry,  nevertheless 
seemed  to  be  considered  by  the  other  gentlemen 
(Mr.  Bayley  himself  being  wholly  unconscious 
that  he  was  our  butt)  a  very  good  joke,  I  was 
somewhat  struck  by  the  exceedingly  earnest 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Price,  having  separated 
M'Cullagh  from  the  rest  of  the  company,  was  con« 
versing  with  him. 

"  I  feel  myself  highly  honoured,  sir,  in  having 
the  pleasure  of  making  your  acquaintance,  although 
I  cannot  consider  you  wholly  a  stranger;  your 
name,  sir,  or  rather  that  of  your  esteemed  and 
revered  £aither,  is  familiar  to  every  one."  (M*Cul- 
lagh  seemed  to  start)  ^^  But  I^  sir,  I  may  boast 
of  more — I  have  been  in  Ireland,  sir — I  have  seen 
your  father,  sir;"  M^Cullagh  looked  at  him,  half 
doubtful  whether  he  were  made  the  subject  of 
ridicule,  on  a  point  upon  which  he  was  most  sen* 
ative;  "and  although  I  have  never  myself  spoken 
to  him,  yet  I  have  had  the  advantage  to  hear  him 
ipeak — a  wonderful  man,  sir  I  few  such  are  left  to 

VOL.  I.  D 
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US  now,  the  old  school  are  nearly  exhausted ;  we 
elderly  folk"  (and  here  be  pulled  his  waistcoat  into 
proper  shape,  and  adjusted  his  neckcloth  with  an 
air  that  gave  the  lie  to  this  description  of  himself) 
"are,  you  know,  partial  to  antiquated  noUons.  Do 
me  the  favour,  sir,  to  try  ray  bottle." 

I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  of  AfCullag^'s 
countenance,  as  with  a  bow  of  tfae  most  hau^ty 
politeness  be  abruptly  turned  from  Mr,  Price  and 
entered  into  conversation  wiUi  young  Watson, 
Poor  Mr.  Price  seemed  to  the  full  as  much  dis- 
concerted at  the  bad  reception  his  polite  compli* 
ments  had  met  with;  for   Mr.   Price  particularly 
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bed  portr— the  tints  of  \irhich  he  looked  at  throogii 
the  light,  with  the  raptured  gaze  of  a  connoiflseiir 
atthe/reres  prcvenfoux — ^he  proceeded  to  that  great- 
est of  consolations  under  all  earthly  ills— a  large^  a 
long,  and  potent  pinc^  of  snuff.  Watson,  who  had 
watded  the  whole  procseeding  with  the  most  inde- 
scribable glee,  poked  me  vigorously  under  the  ribs, 
and  succeeded  by  dint  of  looks  and  wink%  and 
shakes  of  the  head,  in  drawing  my  attention  to  it ; 
then  whispering  to  me,  he  proceeded  to  draw  Price 
into  conversation. 

^  I  never  until  to-night,  knew  that  you  had  been 
io  Ireland,  Price.  What  could  have  taken  you 
there?" 

*^  0 1  I  held  office  for  some  time  in  that  country , 
a  position  of  great  trust,  somewhat  subordinate  per- 
haps, but  you  know  the  greatest  a&irs  are  carried 
on  by  subordinate  departments.'' 

^*  In  what  line,  my  dear  Price,  naval  or  military  ?' 

**  Neither  Mr.  Watson,  but  one  infinitely  superior 
to  both — the  Ezdse." 

**  What!"  shouted  WatK>n,  with  a  roar  of  unom- 
trolable  laughter,  <*  a  ganger  I  by  all  that  is  sacred." 

'<  Not  exactly,  Mr.  Watson ;  though  I  hoM  the 
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situation  of  a  gaugcr  to  be  an  office  of  higb  trust; 
and,  in  a  commercial  country  tike  this,  one  of 
paramount  importance ;  but  I  see  you  are  inclined 
to  be  ratlier  facetious.  Your  young  friend  Itas 
wonderful  spirits,  Mr.  M*Cullagh,"be  add,  address- 
ing me,  "  be  is  quite  the  soul  of  us  all,  one  never 
can  feel  angry  with  him." 

I  endeavoured  at  once,  for  the  iirst  time  fully 
observing  the  mistake  he  was  hibouring  under,  to 
set  him  right,  biit  was  unable;  the  boisterous  and 
noifly  mirth  of  Watson  (the  ladies  having  some 
time  retired)  and  the  other  young  men,  who  were 
fully  alive  to   it,    rendered    my  attempt  for    the 
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a  so-called  supper  having  appeared,  and  in  due 
course  made  its  exit^  tbe  jollity  increased— and 
singing,  not  of  the  best  taste,  succeeded.  The 
room,  enveloped  in  smoke,  permitted  only  a  strange 
and  indistinct  outline  of  the  faces  of  tbe  company 
to  be  seen ;  amid  which,  like  a  full  moon  just  rising 
of  a  hazy  evening,  and  seen  athwart  the  fog  upon 
the  horizon's  verge,  was  to  be  remarked  the  rubied 
coaotenance  of  the  worthy  master  of  the  house, 
as  shrouded  in  the  fumes  that  reeked  from  a  huge 
bowl  of  gin-punch  which  ever  and  anon  he  stirred 
with  a  large  soup-ladle,  he  dispensed  it  around 
the  table;  himself  an  old  man,  outdoing  the  young- 
sters around  him  in  the  drunken  revel:  like  as 
some  old  oak,  which  a  century's  growth  has  rooted 
to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  tosses  high  in  air  its 
topmost  branches  in  festive  gambol  amid  the  storm's 
loudest  rage — and  is  not  the  delirium  of  intoxica- 
tion a  storm  more  wild — whilst  all  around,  the 
younger  saplings  yield  to  the  tempest's  force,  and 
bow,  distressed  and  helpless,  beneath  its  blast. 
Accompaniment  to  this  scene  was  to  be  heard,  loud 
above  the  din  of  oaths,  of  laughter,  and  of  song, 
the  watchman's  warning  voice. 
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I  coald  not  help  thinluDg  what  a  perverted  and 
mistaken  judgment  was  that  of  Watson's  father,  in 
selecting  such  a  place  for  the  residence  of  his  bod; 
and  all  merely  for  the  opportunity,  he  alleged,  it 
afforded  for  study;  being  accustomed  to  obserro, 
"having  yonr  dinner  comfortably  at  home,  without 
the  loss  of  time  and  expense  of  going  to  tarems 
or  hotels,  a  man  can  go  qnietly  to  his  room  and 
read;"  forget^ng  that  all  the  while  the  public 
room  of  the  boarding-house  was  nothing  more 
than  a  tavern,  continually  at  hand,  and,  by  the 
temptation  which  it — having  boon  companions  always 
ready  to  join — affords,  made  the  secluding  himself 
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and  gparkliDg  wit  I  have  several  times  to-night 
fancied  I  could  recognise  the  great  man  whose  son 

you  are.'* 

M'CuUagh,  who  somehow  did  not  seem  to  relish 
more  now  than  before  the  eulogistic  oratory  of  his 
Ixm  gri^  malgre  friend^  replied,  <<  You  will  excuse 
me,  Mr.  Price,  but  I  do  not  exactly  understand 
-what  you  mean.  My  father** — and  his  voice  rather 
trembled  as  he  pronounced  the  words — ^*is  not 
alive.'* 

^  Well,  well,  better  and  better,  you  really  are  a 
wit;  done  to  the  very  life." 

''Hold,  sir,  a  truce  with  your  foUy.  I  desire 
no  more  of  this  nonsense,"  cried  M^Cullagh,  in  a 
furious  rage — ^^  say  what  you  mean  ?** 

(<Mean,  sir!  why  I  only  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
rather  too  rich  a  joke  that  you  should  try  to  make 
me  believe  Sir  Charles  Tarleton,  a  man  one  hears 
of  every  day,  is  no  more — positively  you  carry 
your  joke  too  fiur/* 

^'  Sir  Charles  Tarleton  I  What  on  earth  do  you 
mean,  sir?'* 

''Well,  now,  Mr.  Tarleton,  this  is  really  too 
much.** 
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"  Mr,  Tarleton  I  why  the  man  'a  mad.  That  is 
Mr.  Tarleton  over  there." 

*'  That  Mr.  Tarleton !"  exclaimed  poor  Price, 
in  great  astonislimeaL 

"  Yes,  eir,  and  my  name  is  M'Cullagh — Gerald 
M'CulUgh,  at  your  service.  And  now,  pray  are 
you  yourself  the  author  of  this  agreeable  pleasantry, 
of  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  made  the 
object?"  said  M'CuUagh,  not  in  a  loud  or  angry 
voice,  but  in  a  cool,  calm,  and  deliberate  tone. 
Price  at  once  saw  that  the  thing  was  now  no  joke 
OD  M'Culiagh's  part,  and  pointing  to  Watson, 
exclaimed — 
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table  furioiiftly  with  his  hand,  in  a  voice,  whose 
forced  calmness  contrasted  strongly  with  his  excited 
appearance, — **  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  feel  proud 
at  having  the  honour  to  serve  for  your  bntt,  and  am 
delighted  that  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself 
can  have  been  made  an  exhibition  of  for  your 
tmusement.  Is  it  true,  Watson,  that  you  told  this 
gentleman  that  my  name  was  Tarleton  ?*' 

Watson,  who  was  a  raw,  good-natured  youth  of 
leventeen,  had  never  imagined  that  M'Cullagh  was 
likely  to  take  serious  offence  at  what  seemed  to 
himself  a  capital  joke,  and  one  intended  only  to 
exhibit  Price's  parasitical,  tuft-hunting  propensity; 
nor  is  it  probable  that  M^CulIagh  himself,  who 
relished  a  bit  of  fun  as  well  as  any  one,  would 
have  taken  any  offence,  but  for  the  whole  company 
seeming  to  join  in  it,  and  his  not  being  exactly 
aware  that  it  was  intended  to  be  at  Price's,  and 
not  at  his  expense.  Seeing  that  it  was  likely  to 
become  an  ugly  affair,  and  that  Watson's  boyish 
folly  had  already  placed  him  in  the  awkward 
position  of  hostility  to  his  guest,  I  interfered,  and 
to  explained  matters  as  to  let  M^CuUagh  under* 
stand  how  things  really  were,  without,  at  the  same 
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^'  ^ '. :  •   ,  ^\!    .  I:.:.!    Itrvii  standing'   ill  an  atiit 
i:uK>.'iiI).il>lc  astonishment,    with    his    bedch 
candle  in  his  hand : — "  Mr.  Price,  I  see  you 
laboured  under  a  mistake,  but  I  hope,  in  my 
humble  name  of  M^Cullagh,  I  shall  not  be  tin 
welcome  to  your  kind  farewell ;  and,  gentlemc 
trust  any  little  hastiness  on  my  part,  at  my  fr 
Watson's  jocularity,  may  not,  in  any  degree, 
the  harmony  of  the  evening." 

*'  1  assure  you,  Mr.  M'Cullagh,"  said  Pr: 
^Hhat  I  do  not  feel  the  less  delighted  at  hav 
made  your  acquaintance,  though  you  do  not  b 
the  name  of  Tarleton.  M^Cullagh,  sir,  is  one 
7reat  antiquity — a  name,  sir,  ever  famous  in 
innals  of  its  country,  and  always  to  be  foi 
)remost  in  the  cause  of  liberty." 

This  was  touching  rather  delicate    ground. 
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that  he    must  insbt  on    Mr.  Price's    remaiDing 
with  us. 

"Willingly,"  cried  Mr.  Price,  '<and  not  the 
leas  so  for  its  being  a  proposition  emanating  from 
the  real  Mr.  Tarleton.  Let  me  hasten  to  repair 
my  past  mistake,  and  allow  me  to  do  homage^  in 
your  person,  to  the  talent,  honour,  and  reputation 
of  Sir  Charles  Tarleton.'' 

I  soon  saw  that  I  was  in  for  Mr.  Price's  com- 
pliments for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  or  ^  rather 
morning — for  it  was  now  very  late — but  I  consoled 
myself  with  the  reflection,  that  it  could  not  be 
prolonged.  The  fresh  supply  of  liquor  soon  had 
its  effect;  and  though  the  expiring  lamp,  with  its 
foetid  smell,  was  sufficient  to  damp  the  ardour  of 
hacchanais  less  joyous  than  we  then  were,  all  bois- 
terously roaring  out  the  well-known  song — 

The  Pope  he  leeds  a  happy  life^ 
He  knovs  no  ceres  of  marriage  strife ; 
He  drinks  the  best  of  Rhenish  wine, — 
[  would  the  Pope's  gay  lot  were  mine. 
But  jet  aU  happy 's  not  his  life. 
He  loves  no  maidy  nor  wedded  wife* 
Nor  child  hath  he  to  cheer  his  hope, — 
I  would  not  wish  to  be  the  Pope. 

£te.  etc.  etc. 

The  song  was  chanted  with  great  spirit,   and 
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greater  noise;  the  broken  glasses  bespoke  the 
enthusiastic  applause  that  accompanied  it;  whilst 
nature  so  &r  asserted  her  mastery  as  to  cast  a 
pallid  hue  over  the  late  rosy  visage  of  Mr.  Bayley, 
just  as  the  crash  of  the  filing  table,  with  the 
shattered  utensils  it  had  borne,  smote  upon  his 
ears.  Thus  ended  the  revelry:  we  were  ac- 
companied to  the  door  by  the  whole  party,  who 
each  took  leave  of  us  with  a  farevell  as  friendly  as 
though  we  bad  been  their  particular  guests.  Amidst 
promises  of  soon  meeting  again,  we  sallied  from 
the  house ;  the  voice  of  Mr.  Price,  clearly  predo- 
minating, as  with  particular  fervency,  and  grasping 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Nor  silence  is  withio,  nor  Toice  eipress, 
Bui  a  deaf  noise  of  sounds  that  never  cease ; 
Confused  and  chiding,  like  the  hollow  roar 
Of  tides  receding  from  th'  insulted  shore  -, 
Or  like  the  broken  thunder  heard  from  far. 
When  JoTe  to  distance  drives  the  rolling  war. 
The  courts  are  filled  with  a  tumultuous  din, 
Of  crowds,  or  issuing  forth,  or  entVing  in. 
A  thoroughfare  of  news — where  some  devise 
Things  never  heard,  some  mingle  truth  with  lies; 
The  troubled  air  with  empty  sounds  they  beat. 
Intent  to  hear,  and  eager  to  repeat. 

Dryden. 


The  season  of  youth  is^  with  most,  a  period  fraught 
with  the  gay  and  brilliant  promises  in  which  san- 
guine  hope  delights  to  robe  the  future ;  and  itself, 
rich  in  the  possession  of  the  countless  blessings 
that  a  lively  and  buoyant  spirit  bestows — in  the 
wantonness  of  full  enjoyment,  dares,  with  con- 
temptuous challenge,  the  worst  that  Fate  can  do. 
The  lessons  of  experience  fall  unheeded  on  its  ear : 
in  the  fulness  of  innate  pride,  and  in  the  plenitude 


of  self-con fidenL>e,  the  cold  admonitions  of  age  are 
despised:  thus  the  advantages  with  which  man 
would  otherwise,  profiting  by  the  experience  of 
his  fellows,  enter  upon  the  career  of  life,  are  by 
this  law  of  nature  for  ever  forfeited ;  and  the 
seme  narrow  bounds  of  incomplete  advance  towards 
happiness,  the  same  perpetual  terminus  that  life 
exhibits  in  the  continual  disappointment  to  all  its 
efibrts,  which  its  course  and  progress  for  ever  pre- 
sent, are  from  generadon  to  generation  successively 
and  uninterruptedly  entailed  upon  humanity.  It 
was  not  altogether  so  witli  me :  life,  even  in  the 
greenness  of  its  earliest  spring,  wore  not  to  my 
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where  none  of  the  sacred  and  lovely  charities  of 
life  existed  to  give  the  name  of  home^  and  enclose 
within  the  fence  of  their  softened  and  benign  in- 
fluence, a  spot — smallj  bnt  holy  as  Sinai's  mountain 
when  Moses  trod  thereon — a  speck  oniy^  indeed, 
in  the  vast  waste  around,  but  visible  on  all  sides 
from  its  remotest  verge,  blocked  out  from  the 
view  by  no  interposing  obstacles,  present  to  the 
heart  in  the  furthest  distance,  and  forming  a  haven 
of  rest  to  the  care-worn  wanderer — welcome  as 
ever  the  poet's  creation  has  pictured  the  harbour 
towards  which  the  benighted  mariner  shapes  his 
course.  Alas!  my  home  frowned  from  afar,  like 
the  beetling  cliff  whose  iron-bound  shore  beneath 
makes  the  longing  heart  to  sink  and  sicken,  and 
droop  in  cold  despair.  Guided  by  no  fostering 
hand  of  affection,  I  had  from  infancy  to  struggle 
for  myself:  debarred  during  childhood  the  soft  in- 
dulgences belonging  to  that  age,  my  youth  had 
little  relish  for  the  amusements  with  which  boyhood 
begniles  that  period,  wherein  parental  fondness 
usually  conceals  the  complete  dependence,  which 
was  in  my  case,  on  the  contrary,  for  ever  marshalled 
before  my  view— its  trivial  errors  glossed  over  by  no 
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mother's  interposition — the  graver  fiiutts  of  a  rather 
more  advanced  perioil  visited  with  no  indulgent 
conuderation — and  the  severest  terms  of  censure 
and  reproach  employed  to  remedy,  but  tending 
only  to  exasperate,  what  mild  reproof  would  have 
completely  cured.  Thus  used  to  battle  from  the 
first,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  the  scene  has 
since  been  one  only  of  strife ;  yet  would  I  fain  b(^ 
that,  even  in  the  bitterness  of  a  soured  and  disap- 
pointed existence,  bending  beneatbaload  of  calumny 
undeserved,  and  with  an  unmerited  stigma  on  my 
name,  the  cause  of  virtue  and  humanity  shall  ever 
find  me  ranked  amongst  their  warmest  champions. 
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to  my  fiftther's  residence  with  a  heart  damped  rather 
than  cheered  as  I  approached  it.  Considerable 
dianges  had  occurred,  even  during  my  brief  absence. 
No  longer  the  professional  slave  of  every  client 
whom  wrong,  either  imaginary  or  real,  malevolence 
or  caprice,  had  driven  to  seek  relief,  or  gratify 
revenge,  through  the  medium  of  legal  process, 
Sir  Charles  Tarleton  now  occupied  the  more  digni- 
fied position  of  the  bench,  and  with  this  elevation 
in  his  position  came  a  corresponding  increase  of 
hauteur  and  repulsive  pride.  He  was  not  at  home 
on  my  arrival,  nor  expected  for  some  hours ;  I  had 
accordingly  time  to  look  about  me,  and  from  what 
I  could  learn  from  some  few  old  acquaintances 
whom  I  met,  I  found  tllSit  all  the  accounts  that  I 
had  heard  in  London  of  the  disturbed  state  of  Ire- 
land were  not  much  exaggerated.  It  was  impossible 
to  move  about  the  streets  without  being  struck  by 
the  great  display  of  military  force  that  presented 
itself  on  all  sides,  totally  different,  or  at  least  very 
materially  changed,  from  what  it  had  been  before 
my  departure;  however,  though  I  found  every  one 
to  whom  I  spoke  apprehensive  that  there  was 
something  wrong,  nevertheless  their  ideas  seemed 
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to  be  BO  confused,  and  the  dangen  looked  fbnrard 
to  BO  totally  undefined,  that  although  this  state  of 
things  evidently  bespoke  anything  but  a  tranquil 
condition  of  public  affiiin;  yet  itwas  rather  the  resnit 
of  a  precautionary  foresight  of  expected  tronbles, 
than  any  actual  or  immediate  danger.  Wandering 
about  the  streets  without  any  settled  object,  I 
found  myself,  partly  through  chance,  bat  altogether 
undesignedly  upon  my  part,  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
magnificent  pile,  of  building  which,  standing  upon 
the  river  side,  forms  one  of  the  most  splendid 
ornaments  of  a  city,  rich  beyond  almost  any  other 
in  Europe  in  its  public  edifices,  and  in  which  the 
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duuracter  would,  I  knew,  be  &r  from  displeasiog. 
Tunung  therefore  fix>m  the  open  street  which 
fonns  an  avenue  along  the  saperb  quays  that  skirt 
on  each  side  the  whole  length  of  the  river  in  its 
panage  through  Dublin  (a  feature  in  which  this 
dty  greatly  resembles  Paris),  I  entered  the  krge 
drcubur  ball  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing, serving  as  a  vestibule  to  the  various  courts 
which  diverge  from  opposite  points,  and  which  are 
designated  by  the  names  of  the  peculiar  branches 
of  the  great  juggle  carried  on  within  their  precincts 
— a  scene  of  stupendous  fraud  and  humbug  in  its 
aggregate,  however  contemptible  in  its  petty  details. 
The  spectacle  which  this  hall  exhibits  at  its  full 
tide  is  very  remarkable,  and,  in  the  great  diversity 
of  diaracters  presented  to  the  view,  perhaps  un- 
equalled by  any  similar  coUection  of  individuals. 
It  is  not  a  mere  assembly  of  the  votaries  of  law — 
whether  the  gulled  client,  the  crafty  attorney,  or 
the  brow-beating  barrister.  It  is  not  like  an 
exchange — a  gathering  only  of  the  sons  of  com- 
merce^ let  them  be  qpeculating  dupes,  financial 
rogues,  or  gigantic  capitalists.  It  is  not  merely  a 
place  of  rendezvous  for  country  squires.     It  is  not 


Bolely  tlie  beat  of  money -raising  borrowers  and 
swindling  lenders.  It  is  not  alone  tbe  habitual 
resort  of  tlie  pauperised  litigant — made  mendicant 
by  the  pursuit  of  a  visionary  eldorado ;  as  gho6t- 
like  his  attenuated  form,  encased  in  thread-bare 
garments,  flits  tlirough  the  crowd  with  a  fatnlity 
arising  from  long  custom,  and  with  animated  eye, 
anxious  despite  long  years  of  disappointment,  strives 
to  attract  the  attention  of  one  whom  no  longer  able 
to  fee,  bis  notice  is  in  vain  sought;  yet,  day  after 
day,  lilie  the  guardian  genius  of  the  spot,  he  haunts 
from  habit  the  temple,  at  whose  shrine  like  the 
worshipper  of  Juggernaut  he  has  sacrificed  himselfl 
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misrepresentadons  of  low  subordinates,  he  despised 
a  popularity  which  he  disdained  to  court;  and  in 
the  fearless  discharge  of  his  high  duties,  the  natural 
haughtiness  of  his  character  received  an  impetus 
that  certainly  made  him  far  from  amiable^  however 
redeemed  by  manners  the  most  polished  and  re- 
fined, if  not  the  most  engaging  and  conciliating. 
Having  waited  some  short  time,  during  which  the 
court  was  almost  empty  at  the  termination  of 
a  long  harangue  from  a  barrister  not  noted  for 
brevity,  and  who,  however  attentively  listened  to 
by  the  judge,  required  the  stimulus  of  a  heavy  fee 
and  the  brazen  callousness  of  long  practice,  to  hold 
on  against  the  unequivocal  signs  of  impatience 
and  weariness  manifested  by  the  different  persons 
whose  duties,  but  certainly  not  whose  inclination, 
required  their  remaining  to  the  end.  At  last, 
however,  there  came  a  termination  to  this,  as  to 
all  other  annoyances, — the  long-winded  lawyer 
brought  his  speech  to  a  close,  and  with  a  pro- 
found obeisance  Sir  Charles  Tarleton  passed  to 
his  chamber,  amid  the  obsequious  bowings  of  his 
oflScial  satellites,  who,  marshalled  in  the  full  array 
their  scanty  number  would  admit,  and  headed  by 
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their  chief,  appeared  in  view  behind  the  scenes 
upon  the  opening  of  the  door  that  fonned  the 
passage  from  the  public  court:  low,  low,  profoundly 
low,  they  bent,  with  reverential  bow,  aa  to  a  God ; 
whilst  he  proudly  passed  them  by.  I  could  not 
help  laughing  vdthin  myself  at  this  scene,  and 
half  excused  the  vanity  which  such  sycophancy  was 
likely  to  produce.  There  were  one  or  two  other 
persons  waiting  for  an  audience  as  well  as  myself, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  they  had  been  disposed 
of,  that  one  of  the  attendants  said  he  thought  he 
might  now  venture  to  announce  my  being  there : 
accordingly,  having  tapped  at  the  door,  though  so 
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iog  you  some  days.    Have  you  brought  any  letters 
forme?" 

Without  replying  to  the  first  question^  the 
answer  to  which  I  knew  was  of  very  little  interest, 
I  passed  to  what  concerned  him. 

*'  Lord  R has  given  me  a  parcel  to  deliver 

to  you,  sir,  but  whether  it  contains  letters  I  am 
not  aware." 

*•  Where  is  it?" 

''  I  left  it  at  home,  sir.'' 

<*  What !  yon  are  too  fine  a  gentleman  to  carry 
a  parcel  through  the  streets,  I  suppose.  Give  me 
leave  to  tell  you  this  sort  of  fashionable  gaggery 
wont  do;  I  like  to  see  a  man  who  attends  to  bis 
bosiness.  You  must  go  back  at  once  and  fetch  it, 
and  on  your  way  call  upon  Mr.  Browne,  and  de» 
sire  him  to  accompany  yon,  and  wait  for  me  in 
the  lower  Castle-yard ;  I  have  first  to  meet  Judge 
Botherwig.  Crier,  go  and  see  whether  Judge 
Botherwig  be  in  his  chamber;  if  so,  make  my 
oompUments  and  say  that  I  shall  do  myself  the 
honour  of  calling  npon  him  directly.  Where  is 
Mr.  Ransom  ?" 

'^  He  is  waiting  outside.  Sir  Charles." 
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<*  Well  then,  ask  him  whether  he  deliwred  tbe 
cards  I  ordered  him  this  morning,  or  stay,  you  had 
better  tell  him  to  walk  in ;"  and  immediately  a 
thin  young  man  made  his  appearance  at  the  door, 
hat  in  hand ;  he  did  not,  however,  pass  tbe  threshold. 

'<  I  have  been  up  to  tbe  barracks,  Sir  Charles, 
but  could  not  find  Mr.  Osborne." 

"  Did  you  ask  anybody?" 

"  Yes,  Sir  Charles,  I  inquired  from  a  trooper 
who  was  on  duty  at  the  gate." 

"  Why,  you  stupid  booby,  did  you  not  ask  a 
soldier  of  his  own  regiment?" 

«  So  I  did,  sir." 
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he  had  not  done  with  me.     **  Pray*  what  is  the 
reason  you  did  not  arrive  upon  the  day  I  directed?" 

I  stammered  out  something  about  not  being  able 
to  get  a  seat  in  the  coach. 

*^  I  see  very  well  how  it  is,  but  you  must  now 
tarn  over  a  new  leaf,  friend;  you  may  go  now:" 
then  recalling  me,  he  added,  *^  be  sure  Mr.  Browne 
meets  me ;  if  he  is  not  at  home,  look  for  him." 

Glad  of  the  opportunity  to  escape,  I  hurried 
away,  penetrated  with  grateful  and  lively  emotions 
of  dutiful  affection  at  so  kind  a  reception  after  an 
absence  of  more  than  two  years;  as  I  crossed  the 
outer  room,  the  same  authoritative  voice  rung  in 
my  ear. 

**  Order  my  groom  to  take  my  horses  to  the 
other  court-yard,  see  that  he  finds  the  proper  place. 
Judge  Botherwig's  chamber,  do  you  understand?*' 

Impelled  by  an  anxiety  if  not  to  please,  at  least 
a  fear  to  displease,  I  hastened  home  for  the  parcel, 
and  having  secured  it,  I  repaired  to  my  appoint- 
ment, taking  Mr.  Browne's  house  en  route. 

Mr.  Browne  was  a  mild,  amiable  man,  of  great 
aptitude  in  matters  of  business,  recommended  to  Sir 
Charles  Tarleton  by  his  activity  and  diligence ;  but 
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more  tban  either  by  the  full  coDTiction  which  my 
father  most  justly  entertuned  of  his  extreme  honour 
and  integrity — qualities  which  induced  Sir  Charles 
to  repose  in  hJa  discretion  the  most  unbounded 
confidence,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  consult  and 
employ  him  in  all  private  matters.  The  influence 
wliicli  Mr.  Browne  thus  possessed  over  the  mind 
of  Sir  Charles  Tarleton,  was  ever  employed  to 
soften  down  and  assuage  the  domestic  discords 
arising  from  the  over  severity  of  the  latter;  these, 
it  will  be  easily  conceived,  were  not  infrequent  in 
tlieir  recurrence;  and  in  all  of  them  the  inter- 
ference of  Mr.  Browne  was  honourable  to  himself. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Now 
I  bare  answer'd  all  jour  questions  without  pressings 
And  you  an  equal  courtesy  should  show. 

Dtm  Juan. 


Upon  calling  at  Mr.  Browne's  house  I  found  he 
was  then  at  dinner,  but  upon  learning  that  a 
gentleman  from  Sir  Charles  Tarleton  wished  to 
see  him,  he  obligingly  left  his  unfinished  meal,  in 
big  anxiety  to  learn  Sir  Charles'  pleasure.  Upon 
seeing  me,  (not  having  been  aware  that  I  had 
returned)  he  very  cordially  greeted  me. 

^  My  dear  friend,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you ; 
1  wish  you  had  come  a  day  or  two  sooner,  for  Sir 
Charles  has  been  asking  me  if  I  was  sure  I  had 
told  you  correctly  the  time  he  wished  you  to  come, 
aod  I  assure  you^  he  has  not  been  quite  satisfied 
with  me  about  it;  but  I  endeavoured  to  make 
•ome  excuse  for  you.     You  know  I  never  wish  to 
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interfere,  but  you  should  try  aod  humour  him. 
You  know  I  don't  want  to  &;ain  anything,  1  only 
wish  to  Berve  you. — But  what  does  he  want? 
Can't  you  come  in  and  take  a  mouthful  with  me? 
I  am  having  an  early  dinner." 

Thanking  my  worthy  friend  for  the  interest  in 
me  which  his  good  advice  evinced,  and  apoli^zing 
for  any  trouble  or  iineaainesB  I  might  have  caused 
him,  I  at  once  informed  him  of  the  object  of  my 
viitit,  adding,  however,  that  as  he  was  at  dinner  of 
course  he  could  not  come. 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Browne;  '<  I 
have  quite  done,  and  if  yon  only  wait  one  minute 
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city  than  in  almost  any  other  with  the  superb 
appearance  which  the  magnificence  of  its  leading 
avenues  displays,  equalling  as  they  do,  if  not  sur- 
panmg,  in  grandeur,  beauty  and  convenience,  the 
streets  of  almost  every  other  capital  in  the  world. 
A  diminution  of  distance,  however,  dearly  pur- 
chased by  the  pmnful  and  almost  revolting  scenes 
of  squalid  misery  and  poverty  obtruded  upon  the 
eye  at  every  turn,  heightened  also  as  they  un- 
fortunately, but  too  frequently,  were  by  intem- 
perance, and  her  inseparable  handmaid,  disease. 
Arriving  at  our  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  I 
with  pleasure  perceived  by  my  father's  absence  that 
we  were  not  too  late,  for  naturally  conjecturing 
that  he  would  remain  there  until  we  arrived^  I 
of  course  concluded  that  he  had  not  yet  come. 
Browne  and  I^  therefore,  sauntered  about,  amusing 
ourselves  as  best  we  could  by  counting  the  number 
of  windows  in  the  part  of  the  building  opposite 
to  us,  or  reckoning  with  exactitude  the  precise 
number  of  steps  the  sentry  took  in  each  way  upon 
his  post.  Our  ennui  was,  in  some  degree,  occasion- 
ally lightened  by  the  important  haste  with  which  a 
shabby  man  on  horseback,  mth  a  little  wooden  box 
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stuck  behind,  dashed  through  the  gatea,  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  the  passers-by — called,  as  I 
afterwards  found,  a  Castle-messenger ;  and  spuning 
in  this  hot  haste  to  summon  some  half-^ozen 
officials,  resident  at  farthest  within  a  few  miles,  to 
meet  the  following  day  in  priry  coundl  upon  some 
subject  of  not  more  importance  than,  perhaps,  the 
dismissal  of  a  policeman.  Scarcely  had  we  with- 
drawn our  wondering  gaze  from  the  roan  with 
the  box,  ere  it  was  again  drawn  by  the  not  less 
important  entrance  of  a  personage,  more  attractive 
certainly  in  external  appearance.  With  nodding 
plume  and  formidable  sword— emblems  of  horrid 
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"Your  80wl  to  blazes,''  responded  an  overgrown 
ruffian  of  nineteen,  better  clad,  but  with  a  coun- 
tenance debased  by  every  grovelling  passion,  as  he 
pushed  the  first  speaker  out  of  the  way,  and  putting 
his  hand  qpon  the  horse*s  neck,  as  if  to  catch  the 
rein,  ^  the  captain  never  has  anybody  but  myself^ 
sore." 

<*Oat  of  the  way  both  of  yees,"  cried  a  third 
fellow  in  a  voice  of  confidence,  and  borne,  not  on 
gales  of  Araby,  but  redolent  of  Cork  whiskey. 
^Out  of  the  way  both  of  yees;  didn't  I  hold  his 
honour's  horse  at  Lady  M* Shane's  in  the  square? 
and  do  ye  think  is  it  the  likes  of  yees  his  honour 
would  be  after  putting  afore  me  ?"  and  the  favoured 
equerry,  with  the  consequential  air  of  well-assured 
patronage,  patting  the  animal  on  the  neck,  held  the 
rein  whilst  the  armed  and  paid  dangler  of  a  vice- 
regal court  proudly  dismounted,  and,  in  an  extra- 
Angk>  drawl — ^a  dialect  peculiar  to  all  military 
men  in  Ireland,  but  considerably  enriched  by  stafi" 
appointments— desired  the  **  fellow"  to  walk  his  horse 
about  The  different  passers-by^  all  staring  with 
the  stolid  gsae  of  stupid  wonderment  and  open- 
mouthed   amazement  in  which  ignorance  delights 
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to  gratify  its  vulgar  curiosity,  but  too  well  deoerved 
the  insolent  contempt  of  tbe  coxcomb,  as  with 
jingling  spurs  he  swaggered  by,  inflated  with  all 
the  empty  vanity  and  unseemly  affectation  of  an 
assurance  iinmannered  as  ill-bred;  oflbpringof  the 
contemptible  adulation  which  is,  as  lavishly  as 
absurdly,  showered  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
metropolis  on  military  officials,  converting  many 
a  good  fellow  from  a  quiet  gentleman — pleasing 
and  agreeable  by  the  mild  and  easy  manner  of  a 
man  conscious  of  his  own  proper  position,  and 
aiming  at  no  more — into  a  most  ridiculous  com- 
pound of  silly  vanity,  and  pretension  unfounded 
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^'  How  is  it  you  did  not  meet  me  at  the  iCastle  ?" 
he  exdaimed;  '^I  remained  there  a  full  quarter 
of  an  hour  waiting  for  you;  all,  of  course,  this 
boy's  &ult,  Browne/' 

*<  We  lost  no  time.  Sir  Charles,  I  assure  you/' 
replied  Browne. 

''  I  dare  say  not»  at  least  from  the  time  he  called 
00  you ;  but  before  that,  of  course,  he  must  loiter 
and  lounge  about  instead  of  going  direct;  and  I 
hare  been  quite  fagged  out  by  that  fellow  Tomkins 
with  one  of  his  long  speeches.  Browne,  I  want  to 
9peak  to  you  a  few  minutes  in  my  study." 

After  they  had  been  closeted  some  time,  I  was 
informed  by  a  servant  that  Mr.  Browne  wished  to 
tpeak  to  me.  Desiring  him  to  be  shewn  up  to  my 
chamber,  I  observed  upon  his  entrance  considerable 
alteration  in  his  manner,  there  being  an  air  of 
embarrassment  and  anxiety  depicted  in  his  counv 
tenance. 

''  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  my  dear  fellow.  Who 
is  this  Mr.  M'CuUagh  that  you  are  intimate  with 
in  London  ?  Your  father  has  been  speaking  to  me 
about  the  matter.     Did  he  come  over  with  you?" 

<<  No,"  I  said ;  <<  but  what  if  he  did  ?    I  am  quite 

£2 


at  a  loss  to  know  what  you  mean  by  saying  my 
fatber  has  been  speaking  to  you  about  such  afiairs." 

"  You  yourself  know  what  a  state  we  arc  in 
over  here  just  now,  and  Sir  Charles  is  particularly 
anxious  to  stand  well  with  the  goremment.  Do 
you  know  any  of  Mr.  M'CuUagh's  friends?" 

"  If,  by  friends,  you  mean  relatives,"  I  said,  "it 
would  not  be  very  easy  for  me,  as  that  is  more  than 
he  docs  himself,  not  having  any." 

"That's  all  riglit,  quite  right,  1  am  very  glad  of 
that;  you  Lave  never  been  at  all  mixed  up  with 
him  in  anything  of  a  political  kind?" 

"Positively  you  astonish  me,  Browne,"  said  I; 
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"  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  required ;  year  father 

has  DO  such  intention,  nor  would  I,  for  the  worlds 

reoommend  you  to  insult  any  one ;  he  does  not  wish 

that  you  should  do  anything  pointed  or  rude :  on 

the  contrary,  Mr.  M^Cullag^  may  be^  for  all  that 

we  yet  know,  a  very  proper  young  man;  but,  after 

he  has  been  here  sometime,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 

expect  that  he  can  e8c^)e  &lling  into  bad  hands; 

considering  the  peculiar  position  he  will  be  placed 

IB,  it  is  a  most  unfortunate  thing  he  should  have 

come  to  tliis  country;  and,  if  he  be  the  well-disposed 

young  man  you  say  he  is,  I  am  sorry  for  the  fate 

which,  I  fear,  too  assuredly  awaits  him;  but,  my 

dear  young  friend,  let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  permit 

the  impetuosity  of  youthful  ardour  to  hurry  you 

into  an  opposition  to  your  father's  wishes  on  this 

point — grounded,   as  I  pledge  myself  that  they 

are,  on  prudential  motives.     Nothings  as  I  before 

said,   pcnnted,   but  a  gradual   and  imperceptible 

diminution  of  an  intimacy  that  can  only  plunge 

you  into  difficulties.     You  know  I  only  wish  to 

serve  you  in  what  I  say  to  you,  it  is  all  for  your 

own  good.'' 

"ITiat,  my  dear  Browne,  I  am  very  well  con- 
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vinced  of;  but  tell  me.  what  is  it  that  leads  you  to 
thiuk  that  M'Cullagh  should  injure  me?" 

"That  I  did  not  say,"  replied  Browne;  "but 
there  are  circumstances  conuected  with  his  femily 
of  which  you  are  ignorant,  and  the  mendoning  of 
which  could  be  productive  of  no  good." 

I  had  latterly  myself  felt  disposed  to  giro  credence 
to  some  of  the  stories  that  had  from  rarioug  quarters 
reached  my  ears,  tending  to  implicate  in  the  disas- 
trous occurrences  of  ninety-eight,  a  family  said  to 
be,  in  some  distant  way,  related  to  M'Cullagh; 
and  with  whom  this  communication  of  Browne's,  in 
my  mind,  at  once  connected  my  friend — affording, 
t  did,  an  easy  solution  to  the  mysterious  visit  of 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Kehher  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be : 
For  loan  €»ft  loees  both  itielf  and  friend  ; 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 

HamleL 


To  the  aninitiated  in  the  society  of  the  Iriril 
metropolis,  however  highly  firvoured  they  may  be 
by  potseHH^  the  entr^  into  the  ^^tahni*  where 
Fashion  holds  her  court  at  the  other  side  of  St. 
George's  Channel,  some  slight  description — albeit 
a  digression ;  but  that  we  r^;ard  not^  for  we  wholly 
discard  all  rules  of  ordinary  fictionists,  and'  we  re- 
serve for  ourselves  the  high  privilege  of  cantering 
00  our  hobby  whithersoever  we  list,  unfettered  and 
QDshadded — of  the  dramatii  penoncB  forming  the 
diarmed  circle  of  her  votaries  in  the  Irish  capital, 
may  not  be  wholly  unamusing,  as  chronicling  the 
high  feats  of  some  who,  however  but  companions. 


and  very  junior  ones  too,  of  the  order  ia  England, 
Bwell  out  to  a  degree  of  importance  commensurate 
witli  their  London  insignificancy,  upon  their  transit 
to  Irehind,  which  confers  upon  them  a  sort  of  local 
rank,  tliat  well  eutitles  tliem  to  the  designation  of 
knights  grand  crosses  in  this  preceptory,  wherein 
the  mighty  temple  of  Ton  has  marshalled  as  her 
champions,  in  one  grand  order,  all  the  hundred 
different  branches  of  ancient  chivalry.  Kings, 
turds,  and  commons,  clergy  and  noblesse,  wits, 
warriors,  and  savajis,  the  homely  antiquary,  the 
modern  man  of  vertu,  the  poet  and  the  philosopher, 
the  politician  and  the  preacher,  the  drudging  man 
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of  acliieving  tliis,  goaded  by  hard  necessity,  to 
wbose  iron  law  even  he  must  yield,  seeks  for  his 
goesta,  if  not  titled  greatness,  at  least  the  officially 
lilted;  hence  spring  name^  strange  and  fureigu, 
thai  iiibannoiiious  grate  upon  tlie  exclusive'it  ear 
when  the  announcements,  tiiundering  from  below, 
more  modulated  reach  the  precincts  of  die  drawing- 
room.     Each  profession  furnishes  its  quota. 

Pause  u-e  not  to  notice  the  higher  grades  of 
fsch,  which  everywhere  legitimate  and  recognised 
demand  not  this;  but  here,  unknown  deans  and 
archdeacons  of  unheard  of  places  swell  the  loud  ' 
note,  whilst  masters  in  chancery,  judges  of  inferior 
courts,  subordinate  legal  officers  elsewhere  un- 
named, commissioners  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  discard 
their  patronymics  or  preface  them  with  some  oiHcial 
badge.  Secretaries,  under  secretaries,  and  private 
secretaries;  but  far  beyond  all  others,  burst  forth 
the  thousand  different  denominations  with  which 
the  endless  deputies,  assistants,  and  deputy -assist- 
ants in  its  departments,  separate  and  distinct,  load 
the  vast  and  varied  military  staCT  of  Dublin.  In  a 
word,  professional  distinction  attends  every  name 
you  hear,  and  the  quiet  and  unobtrusive  man  of 
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no  calling  is  nowhere  to  be  founcL  The  ari§tocracy 
of  wealth,  rank,  political  iofluence,  and  literary 
eminence,  abandoning  thia  outpost  aa  conferring 
only  inferior  degrees,  and  flowing  to  graduate  at 
head -quarters,  leave  their  posidons  untenanted, 
into  which  glide  from  tlieir  absence  the  higher 
class  of  officials  of  all  denominaUons,  seizing  with 
avidity  upon  the  unappropriated  distinGtionj  other- 
wise BO  far  beyond  their  reach.  Whilst  the  more 
moderate  posidon  that  respectability  and  indepen- 
dence command  is  usurped  by  the  various  profes- 
sions who,  quitting  tlieir  own  natural  position,  and 
forcing  themselves  into  a  prominence  to  which  they 
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receired  by  my  &ther  at  break&st  that  morning 
giving  orders  for  his  equipage  to  attend  him  earlier 
Aan  usual  at  the  courts,  in  order  to  take  him 
to  pay  his  devoirs  to  the  Viceroy,  the  necessity 
for  which  he  was  deploring  as  being  a  great  waste 
of  public  time;  and  upon  my  venturing  to  express 
some  little  surprise  at  his  going,  if  contrary  to  his 
indination,  I  received  for  answer,  an  intimation 
that  such  absence,  however  to  be  desired  by  him- 
self, would  be  in  fact  a  breach  of  official  duty,  and 
a  mark  of  pointed  disrespect  to  the  lord-lieutenant. 
This  I  own,  though  of  course  conclusive  as  to 
any  further  remark  I  might  have  been  inclined 
to  hazard,  was  to  me  totally  unintelligible,  never 
having  been  used  during  my  attendance  upon  the 
English  courts  to  find  the  judges  as  a  matter  of 
course  neglecting  the  actual  duties  of  their  stations 
in  order  to  play  the  courtier  upon  every  trifling 
occasion ;  but  in  this  I  soon  after  found  how  com- 
plete had  been  my  ignorance.  It  was  not  the 
judges  alone — nor  the  great  law  officers — nor  those 
digrnified  with  silk  gowns — nor  yet  the  leading  men 
of  the  outer  bar,  whose  talents  placed  them  on  a 
level  with,  and  in  many  instances  beyond,  their 
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more  fovoured  brethren  witliiii ;  but  it  was  a  gene- 
ral migratory  more  of  the  whole  legal  profession, 
from  the  briefless  barrister  of  one  month's  standing 
to  the  matured  and  pauperized  practitioner  (if  one 
guiltless  of  practice  may  so  be  called),  who»  either 
too  stupid  or  too  idle  to  follow  the  legitimate  career 
of  his  profession,  adopts  Jn  lieu  thereof,  a  course  of 
sycophantic  courtship  and  adulation  to  every  suc- 
cessive chief  governor,  until  by  dint  of  bowing  at 
their  levees  and  drawing  rooms,  together  with  a 
careful  flattery  of  those  already  on  the  ladder,  he 
succeeds  in  squeezing  himself  into  some  compara- 
tively sinecure  employment — part  and  parcel  of  the 
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dvely  a  desert;  proceeding^  towards  one  of  the 
coarts,  I  found  all  shut  up;  and  a  dirty  cinder-wench 
sweeping  the  floors,  who  answered  to  my  question 
of  what  was  the  meaning  of  all  this — 

^  Manii^^  your  honour  I  is  that  what  you  say  ? 
Why  sure  you  want  to  be  after  laughing  at  me  ?*' 

Upon  my  assuring  her  that  I  had  no  such  in- 
tention, and  that  being  comparatively  a  stranger, 
I  had  merely  asked  for  information  sake,  she  said, 
''Is  it  a  stranger  you  are?  O^  well  then^  in 
coorse  it's  not  to  be  wondered  at,  though  be  me 
sowl  I  didn't  think  there  was  a  cratur  in  all  Dublin, 
or  Ireland  either  for  that  matter,  that  didn't 
know  it;  why  sure  it's  the  levy  your  honour^  and 
they're  all  gone  this  hour  an'  more^  barring  Coun- 
sellor Hi^;garty.     Your  honour  don't  know  him  ?'' 

Thanking  the  woman  for  her  information^  which 
the  one  word  levee  at  once  conveyed  upon  its 
mention  to  my  obtuse  understandings  I  sallied  once 
more  into  the  hall.  A  little  elderly  gentleman — 
exceedingly  fat  and  dignified  withal,  muffled  up  in 
a  long  blue  camlet  cloak  closely  rolled  about  him, 
with  a  short  slit  at  the  back  disclosing  to  view 
the  bespattered  bottoms  of  trousers,  that  scarcely 
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reached  a  reiy  long  pair  of  black  leather  gaiten, 
carrying  in  liia  liand  a  light  green  cotton  umbrella 
with  a  wooden  hook,  and  a  brass  ring  as  large  as  a 
child's  hoop — was  accosted  as  I  passed  near  him  by  a 
very  tall  young  man,  with  a  great  deal  of  very  long 
black  hair,  generously  oiled  and  richly  perfumed, 
surmoDnUng  a  pair  of  formidable  bUcJc  whisken 
accurately  curled  or  the  edges,  and  condnued  to 
a  point  of  meeting  beneath  the  chin,  so  as  to  be 
visible  above  a  black  stock  to  which  they  served  aa  a 
fringe,  being  unrelieved  by  the  appearance  of  any 
shirt  collar;  a  pale  sallow  countenance,  and  re- 
markably  small  black  eyes,  were  completely  over- 
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mask,  *^  I  want  to  speak  to  you  particularly;"  and 
the  little  man  stopped  and  drew  his  cloak  tight 
around  bim.  It  seemed  to  me,  I  know  not  why, 
as  though  the  interriew  intended  by  the  man  of 
fashion  was  not  altogether  welcome  to  the  man  of 
camlet.  Suspicions  are  always  hateful^  still  I  must 
own  I  did  fieincy  that  requests  to  speak  particularly, 
had  occasionally  preluded  requests  of  a  very  par" 
ticularly  delicate  nature;  repulsive  beyond  all  others 
to  the  feelings  of  the  thrifty  self-denying  economist, 
but  rendered  unavoidable  to  the  expensive  pauper 
by  the  disagreeable,  not  to  say  impertinent,  solici- 
tations of  tailors,  shoemakers,  haberdashers,  drapers, 
glovers,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  ^^  I  was  most  anxious  to 
see  you,  my  dear  O'Rorke,  I  have  been  looking 
out  for  yon  all  the  morning." 

''  Well,  now  that  you  have  found  me,  pray  be  as 
quick  as  you  can;  for  I  am  in  a  hurry  home,  to 
dress  for  the  levee." 

**  That 's  exactly  what  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
about,  my  dear  O'Rorke.  I  thought  you  would 
very  likely  be  glad  to  make  a  sixth  with  our  party 
in  a  hackney-coach,  and  I  would  not  offer  the 
vacant  seat  to  any  one  until  I  bad  spoken  to  you. 
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although  I  hare  been  very  much  pressed  by  Flana- 
gan, to  make  room  for  his  brother  the  doctor." 

"  Thank  you  very  much.  Smith,  but  I  agreed  for 
a  sedan  a  week  ago." 

■'  Well,  just  as  you  please ;  O'Rorke,  only  I  did 
not  like  to  let  the  opportunity  slip  without  god- 
salting  you  upon  it,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
you  have  had  the  foresight  to  engage  your  sedan 
(though,  by  the  way,  I  think  a  eoacJi  far  more 
genteel),  for  I  can  tell  you  there  is  not  a  covered 
car  to  be  had  for  love  or  money,  they  are  bU  up 
at  the  barracks,  these  officers  you  know  are  snch 
dashing  fellows  j   but  my  dear  O'Rorke,   I  want 
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perhaps  hoping  to  escape  from  his  congratulations ; 

but  Mr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  experience  in  such 

matters,  and  not  easy  to  be  foiled,  so  slipping  his 

hand  as  far  as  the  tightness  of  the  cloak  would 

admit,  under  his  friend's  arm,  he  said,  '<  Yon  are 

quite  right  O'Rorke,  there  is  a  deuce  of  a  draught 

here,   how  very  stupid  of  me  to  have  kept  you 

standing  in  it ;   by-the-by  it's  high  time  we  were 

oflF,  and  I  may  as  well  walk  part  of  the  way  towards 

Leeson-street  with  you/' 

**  That  will  take  you  out  of  your  way,  my  dear 
Smith,  and  by  Jove  it's  much  hiter  than  I  thought 
for." 

''  O !  I  shan't  be  a  minute  running  back  to  my 
lodgings,  and  besides  I  have  to  go  to  the  tailor's 
first,"  and  here  they  both  walked  on.  The  sullen 
silence  of  ORorke  betokening  his  horror  of  the 
last-mentioned  name.  They  had  not,  however, 
gone  fiaur  from  me,  when  Mr.  O'Rorke  declared  he 
had  quite  foi^tten,  but  he  had  promised  to  write 
a  line  to  a  gentleman,  and  that  he  must  go  up  to 
the  library  for  that  purpose.  As  he  was  going, 
the  elongated  arm  of  Smith  slightly  catching  his 
camlet  doak^  detained  him. 
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"  My  dear  O'Rorke,  yoD  have  been  m  exceed- 
ingly kind  and  friendly  that  I  am  ashamed  of 
boring  you,  and  Iiard  pressed  as  I  am,  I  really 
would  not  apply  to  you,  but  that  I  am  now  certain 
of  being  able  to  pay  you  the  whole  in  a  very  short 
time ;  you  see,  as  you  yourself  say,  that  it  is  in- 
dispensable for  me  to  go  to  this  levee;  in  fact,  I 
might  lose  all  chance  of  the  office  if  I  did  not  go ; 
and  will  you  beliere  it,  that  scoundrel  of  a  tailor 
has  refused  to  hire  me  out  the  court  dress  again, 
unless  I  pay  him  for  the  last  time,  and  I  am  pou- 
Uvely  quite  run  out;  it's  the  most  cursed  nnluckly 
thing  in  the  world ;   but  if  you  could  let  mc  have  a 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Sappose  him  in  a  handsome  nniforro,' 

A  scarlet  coat,  black  facings,  a  long  plume 
Waving,  like  sails  new  shiTered  in  a  storm, 

Orer  a  cockei-hat,  in  a  crowded  room ; 
And  brilliant  breeches,  bright  as  Caim-gorm, 

Of  yellow  Cassimere  we  may  presume. 
White  stockings  drawn,  uncurdled  as  new  milk. 
O'er  limbs  whose  symmetry  set  off  the  silk. 

Don  Juan. 


The  whole  tide  of  the  legal  population,  as  also, 
indeed,  of  the  whole  community  of  Dublin  and 
its  environs,  which  could  lay  claim  (however  faint) 
to  an  introduction  to  the  royal  presence,  setting 
thus  strongly  towards  the  Castle  in  order  to  greet 
the  representative  of  majesty ;  I  was  myself,  though 
iiot  desirous  of  this  distinction,  harried  along  like 
the  others,  if  not  to  enrol  myself  in  the  honourable 
band  of  courtiers,  at  least  to  do  honour  to  the  occa- 
sion by  forming  one  of  the  crowd  assembled  to 
beliold  those  great  personages,  as  they  passed  in 

VOL.  I-  F 
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the  slow  and  solemn  pace  the  occ&Bion  called  for, 
and  the  crowd  at  first  required:  meanwhile  the 
military  band  blew  boldly  forth  their  mardal  airs 
at  occasional  iatervals:  soon  the  line  became  less 
continuous  after  the  first  great  burst,  and  some  few, 
late  either  by  their  own  default,  or  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  conveyances,  now  came  rushing  on  in 
vulgar  haste,  thundering  round  the  comer,— Ht  head 
peeps  forth  to  see  if  any  were  before  them,  not  one 
is  seen !  oaths  and  imprecadons  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate driver's  head,  find  vent  in  the  violent  flagel- 
lation of  his  horse :  his  tattered  garments  flying  all 
about,  as  with  extended  arms,  one  shaking  the  reins 
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the  slow  and  Bolemn  pace  the  occasion  called  for, 
and  the  crowd  at  first  required :  meanwhile  the 
military  band  blew  boldly  forth  their  marUal  sin 
at  occasional  intervals :  soon  the  line  became  less 
continuous  after  the  first  great  burst,  and  some  few, 
late  either  by  their  own  de&ult,  or  the  difSculty  of 
procuring  conveyances,  now  came  rnshtag  on  in 
vulgar  haste,  thundering  round  the  corner, — a  head 
peeps  forth  to  see  if  any  were  before  them,  not  one 
is  seen !  oaths  and  imprecations  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate driver's  head,  find  vent  in  the  violent  flagel- 
latiou  of  his  horse :  bis  tattered  garments  flying  all 
about,  as  with  extended  arms,  one  shaking  the  reins 
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"  Confound  tie  fellow !"  repeat  the  chorm  of 
bisjmiiora. 

"  I  told  you  we  should  be  late,"  says  one. 

"  'Tis  a  devilish  unpleasant  thing,"  says  another. 

"D — n  this  levee  business!"  says  one,  more 
sensible  than  his  comrades.  "I'll  be  shot  if  the 
people  are  not  all  laughing  at  us ;  and  well  they 
may,  for  such  a  rattletrap  thing  as  this  to  visit  the 
Viceroy  I  never  heard  of." 

"That's  all  nonsense,"  retorts  another,  n-ith 
whom  economy  always  had  weight. 

"  By  Jove,"  says  tlie  first,  *'  the  fellow  can 't  get 
on !     I  think  we  had  better  gel  out" 

"  What  a  deuce  of  a  bore  that  will  be !"  cries 
another. 

In  vain  the  band  within  send  forth  their  moat 
animating  notes  as  it  were  to  cheer  them  on. 
Those  within  the  court,  with  anxious  gaze  look 
forward  for  the  approaching  arrival,  not  conscious 
what  it  is.  At  last  two  of  the  occupants  descend, 
weary  of  their  position,  and  irritated  by  the  uncivil 
reniarks  of  the  exasperated  driver,  whose  boiling 
passion  getting  the  better  of  his  customary  adula- 
tion, exclaims  through  a  hole  on  the  top :     "  By 
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Japerslcan't  get  on,  can't  ye  sit  up  close  from  the 
end.  Oh!  holy  Moses  I  the  belly-band  will  break. 
Lord!  lord!  the  mane  dirty  nig^rsl  (in  awhisper 
to  himself),  to  go  and  put  six  in  a  covered  car, 
and  going  to  the  Lord  Liftineot^s  too;  it's  the  likee 
of  them  indeed,  that  gives  themselves  airs  with 
their  fine  talk.  Gintlemen,  I  am  very  sorry,  bnt 
'pon  my  oonsdence  I  don't  think  the  oold  mare 
will  take  ye  all  op,  so  you  must  plase  to  get  out 
some  of  yee's." 

The  muddy  street  presents  a  bitter  alternative, 
however  there  is  no  choice.     The  lightened  vehicle 
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"Ah  I  that'i  not  him  at  all  Pndd^*  that's  only 
the  Etchicamp.  There  he  u  now  I  look  at  bim  at  the 
other  side  of  the  ixHich,"  aocompanjring  this  in- 
struction by  a  pDsh  at  the  back  of  his  friend's  neck, 
and  holding  his  head  in  a  proper  position  to  see  the 
object  in  question. 

*'OI  I  sees  him  now — that's  htm,  is  it?  that's 
the  General  I  may  I  never  stir,  bnt  he  is  taking  a 
pinch  of  snuff  quite  at  his  ase  like  you  or  me ; 
O,  what  a  wonderful  man  he  must  be  I  01  bnt 
Mr.  RaSerty,  just  look  here  if  you  plase ;  one,  two, 
three,  not  one  less.  Did  you  ever  see  the  likes  of 
it!  three  footmen,  and  goold  sticks  in  their  hands; 
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Another  person  of  a  far  superior  rank  to  the 

above,   and  bearing   in  his  appearance  sufficient 

pretension  and  dignity  of  manner  to  be  mistaken 

for  a  cheesemonger  or  a  grocer  well  to  do  in  the 

world,  was  there,  evidently  not  so  much  to  gratify 

himself,  as  his  superior  knowledge  of  all  around 

proved  the  scene  to  be  no  novelty  to  him;  but 

rather  in  attendance  to  shew  the  lions  to  a  very 

pretty  g^l  leaning  on  his  arm,  of  rather  a  rustic 

appearance,  and  to  whom  he  was  endeavouring  to 

stake  himself  as  agreeable  as  possible,  though  in 

a  sufficiently  patronising  way  not  to  compromise 

his  own  dignity. 

^  That,  my  dear  young  lady,  is  the  Marquess  of 
Mapletop,  a  very  worthy  person ;  the  young  man 
on  his  right,  in  the  green  uniform,  is  his  second 
son  Lord  John  Ferguson ;  his  elder  brother  is  on 
the  Continent  The  next  carriage,  close  behind 
you  observe,  is  that  of  Judge  Chester:  the  other 
gentlemen  are  Master  O'Shaugnessy  and  Mn 
Serjeant  Revell ;  and  now  this  handsome  equipage^ 
this  with  the  codced  hats,  is  Sheriff  Winepress; 
I  know  him  slightly,^ — and  here,  whether  seen  by 
the  worthy  Sheriff  I  cannot  attempt  to  say,  but  he 

f2 
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bowed  profoundly  to  the  carriage  or  its  occnpant, 
and  replacing  his  bat,  he  was  evidently  pleased  by 
the  young  lady  saying,  "  Was  it  to  3^00  Mr.  Tripe, 
that  the  gentleman  in  that  fine  carriage  bowed?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  in  the  fine  carriage  as  you  say ; 
but  I  cau't  say  that  I  feel  particuUrly  honoored, 
perhaps  I  am  worth  as  much  as  he  is ;  however,  as 
they  say,  'fine  feathers  make  fine  birds.'"  A 
sedan  chair  now  passing  by,  he  called  the  yonng 
lady's  attention  to  its  occupant.  "Just  observe 
that  old  gentleman  in  the  chur;  that's  Counsellor 
Bumble,  a  man  of  great  attainments,  a  greatly 
undervalued  man,  lie  attends  regularly  here,  and 
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Since  we  had  parted  in  London  no  intercourse  bad 
occurred  between  us,  though  it  was  understood 
tbat  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland  we  should  meet;  and 
I  knew  perfectly  welt  that  Be  had  then  contem- 
plated arrangements  for  baring  himself  called  to 
the  bar  at  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  teim,  being 
the  time  I  bare  just  alluded  to.  1  was  therefore 
naturally  astonished  at  not  baring  yet  received  an 
account  of  bim.  Time,  bowerer,  wore  rapidly  away, 
and  still  no  news.  I  nevertheless  made  fully  sure 
that  1  should  see  him,  even  at  the  elereatb  hour, 
and  on  proceeding  to  tlie  courts  that  morning  for 
inauguration  in   my  new   avocation,    I   anxiously 
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of  overgrown  wealth  by  inipecting  the  parks,  the 
castlee,  the  gardens,  and  the  Blables  of  the  sooi  of 
Plutos,  and  are  handed  about  from  one  servant  to 
another  aa  tribotaries  to  these  goi^ed  menials;  so 
in  this,  the  performance  is  merely  the  doling  ont 
petty  and  inconsiderable  fees  to  the  Tarioos  snbor^ 
dinate  hangers-on  that  levy  toll  on  this  high  roed, 
together  with  a  most  voUtile  sabsaiption  to  oaths 
the  most  sacred— wherein  the  levity  of  the  manner 
surpasses  the  solemnity  of  the  form.  I  was  some- 
what amused  by  the  strong  contrast  and  accoiate 
line  of  demarcation  between  different  ranks,  that 
was   brought  under  my  view  in   one   instance  in 
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the  persona^  to  whose  use  it  was  allotted ;  the 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  penetralia  of  the 
inner  temple  exposed  to  the  rude  gaze  of  nnbal- 
lowed  eyes.  Seated  in  a  luxurious  arm-cluur 
before  a  blazing  fire  in  the  mnuAalaat  abandon- 
ment of  ease  and  idleness,  we  beheld  the  guardian 
genius  of  the  spot — a  little  elderly  man  with  a  pale 
face  and  a  remarkably  bUck  wig,  bis  head  sup- 
ported by  the  cambric  folds  of  a  white  neckdoth 
on  a  most  extended  scale,  closely  featened  round  the 
neck  and  crossed  before  so  as  to  form  a  stomacher 
of  unspotted  purity,  held  together  in  the  centre  by 
1  large  corking  pJn.     He  had  a  newspaper  in  hia 
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Tarleton,  I  thougbt  yon  wonld  prefer  going  yoor- 
self." 

Here  the  hitherto  qaieicent  Mr.  Siinpsoa  threw 
his  paper  away,  and  jumpiag  Dimbly  from  his  chair, 
he  actually  rushed  at  me,  and  shaking  me  by  both 
hands,  exckumed : — "  Certainly  certainly  Browne, 
why  did  you  not  mention  this  before?  My  dear 
Mr.  Tarleton,  I  am  so  delighted  to  have  the  hononr 
of  seeing  you — pray  command  my  services.  How 
is  tliat  most  excellent  man  your  &ther?  Sir  Charles 
Tarleton  is  I  hope  quite  well  ?  I  am  really  charmed 
to  hear  it.  It  would  give  me  great  pride,  Mr. 
Tarleton.  to  assist  at  your  entrance  upon  b  profes 
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business  is  in  liand;  its  area,  therefore,  presents 
10  the  eye  by  do  means  the  evea  and  unbroken 
surfoce  that  might  be  imagined,  for  beudes  the 
ordinary  obstrucdons  of  ink  bottles,  huge  bine 
bags,  and  piles  of  brieft  and  parchments,  there 
extends  a  long  line  of  dusty  folios  along  its  centre. 
Upon  this  table  then,  those  going  to  be  called, 
clambering  up  as  best  they  may,  and  taking  their 
places  wherever  the  impediments  already  mentioned 
permit  and  the  crowd  will  enable  them  to  stand, 
recite  viva-voce  after  an  officer  of  the  court  in 
rather  unintelligible  jargon  a  long  oath,  the  taking 
of  which  completes  the   ceremony,  and  tliey  i 
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DcBLiN  at  this  period  was  id  the  very  height  of 
il«  gaiety,  at  least  so  &r  as  since  the  Union  it  hod 
been  permitted  to  deserve  tlie  name  of  a  capital  of 
pleasure.  SLorn  of  the  resources  which  it  po»- 
sessed  antecedent  to  that  event,  in  the  residence  of 
its  nobles  and  g;entry,  kept  at  home  by  the  then 
existing  legislative  institutions,  and  resorting  to 
this  metropolis  as  their  natural  place  of  rendezvous, 
whether  for  pleasure,  the  discharge  of  public  duty, 
or  the  furtherance  of  poUtiral  intrigue  ;  it  at  that 
time  presented  a  scene  of  dissipation  and  fashion- 
able amusement,  tliat  under  die  presiding  genius 
aod  example  of  some  of  its  vice-regal  courts 
rendered  its  pretensions  to  a  luxurious  character 
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(as  far  as  the  gentry  were  concerned)  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  Paris.  Tliu  march  of  nrilization,  however, 
extended  not  beyond  the  mere  range  of  the  upper 
classes,  affording  a  strange  contrast  in  the  advanced 
state  of  refinement  which  their  habits  presented,  to 
the  uncultivated  and  semi-savage  nodons  of  the 
ignorant  and  ill-informed  bourffeoine  and  peasantry. 
At  the  period,  however,  which  immediately  followed 
the  Union,  the  middle  classes  succeeded  in  making 
a  forced  march  upon  their  superiors,  whilst  the 
latter  further  lost  ground  under  the  adverse  cir- 
cumstances of  the  desertion  of  their  leaden  for 
England,    the    consequent    diminudon    of    tbeir 
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their  abhorrence  of  exertion,  and  above  all  their 
invindble  indolence,  made  them  come  forward,  and 
by  sharing,  add  to  the  general  gaiety  of  their  city, 
albeit  only  as  the  second-hand  imitators  of  over- 
sea fiishions,  and  induced  them  to  play  second  to 
the  English  officials  by  whom  they  were  deloged ; 
to  whose  insolent  assumption  (insolent  because 
unfounded)  they  tamely  submitted,  rather  than  by 
their  own  exertions  and  frugality  achieve  sudi 
fortunes  as  would  enable  Irish  society  to  become 
the  independent  arbiter  of  its  own  /on.  With 
bankrupt  fortunes,  they  preferred  to  vie  in  silly 
extravagance  with  the  spendthrift  sons  of  the 
English  commer^ant  (become  gentlemen  and  men 
of  pleasure  in  this  generation),  rather  than  rival  the 
laudable  ^industry,  economy,  and  spirit  of  their 
predecessors  in  those  arts  alike  deserving  of  honour 
from  whidi  their  wealth  sprung,  whether  commer- 
cial or  professional :  the  result  of  sudi  a  struggle 
could  of  course  only  be  to  render  them  the  laugh- 
ing stock  and  the  humble  copyist  of  their  wealthy 
neighbour.  This  completed  the  first  cycle  in  Irish 
a&irs.  The  next  and  modem  era,  dates  its  birth 
from  the  revolution  in  sodety,  produced  by  the 
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Act  of  1629.  Thb  was  the  author  and  bther  of 
a  new  state  of  things :  a  host  of  men  hitherto  pro- 
scribed aod  debarred  advancement,  in  many  in- 
stances of  ancient,  though  by  circumstances  obuure 
families,  now  sprung  forward,  accompanied  as  was 
naturally  the  consequence,  by  immense  shoals  of 
adventurers,  famished  by  the  long  starvation  of 
utter  exclusion,  and  now  ravenous  for  prey.  Suffi- 
ciently gifted  to  push  themselves  forward,  and  not 
prevented  by  that  modest  diffidence  which  self- 
doubted  merit  imparts,  with  grasping  hands  they 
Bought  to  seize  all  that  was  attainable — impudence 
and  effrontery  too  frequently  eclipsing  and  leaving 
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realiddon  in  promise ;  not  very  much  inferior  in 
the  different  relation  of  classes  it  produced,  to  the 
bouhersement  which  took  place  in  the  society  of 
that  country  after  the  subsidence  of  the  fearful 
hurricane  heralded  by  the  event  just  alluded  to. 
The  throwing  open  the  highway  to  all,  the 
indiscriminate  admission  of  every  creed,  was  no 
doubt  a  desirable  consummation.  The  discarding 
of  sectarian  distinctions  would,  if  properly  backed 
and  fiedrly  met,  have  been  a  formidable  and  a 
glorious  blow,  well  worthy  an  age  of  increased 
enlightenment,  against  bigoted  fismatacism  and 
polidco-religious  warfare.  Unfortunately  it  was 
not  altogether  so;  many  of  the  individuals  (whose 
appearance  in  the  higher  characters  which  the 
drama  of  life  summons  on  the  stage,  was  altogether 
owing  to  this  event),  were  no  doubt  free  from 
censure  and  to  be  commended ;  unluckily,  however, 
It  was  not  so  universally.  Alas  for  human  nature ! 
equality  is  never  left  undisturbed.  The  same  tide 
that  bears  to  this  shore,  may  with  a  prosperous  gale 
waft  to  superiority,  and  temptation  is  not  always 
to  be  resisted;  a  stru^le  however  will  be  pro- 
duced.    This,  kind  reader,  may  seem  to  you  a 
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useless  digresaion;  permit  me,  howeveri  to  hope 
you  will  accept  my  assurance  of  ito  being  gennain 
to  the  matter,  and  so  far  entitled  to  be  honoured 
by  year  perusal,  though  perchance  not  desired  by 
you  in  a  work  of  fiction.  Succesuve  goTeraments 
adopting  a  mistaken  course,  instead  of  striving  to 
heal  the  animosities  of  jarring  and  discordant  bc- 
tions,  endeavoured  to  minister  comfort  and  conso- 
lation to  those  so  long  wronged,  by  the  wretched 
expedient  of  assisting  them  in  their  efforts  to 
retaliate  those  wrongs  opon  the  other,  thus  per- 
petuating the  curses  of  rancorous  party  strife, 
embittered  as  it  lias  too  often  been  by  the  hy| 
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miserable  sLifts  of  selGah  politicians  sacrificecl  to 
tJje  tactics  of  party  and  hopelessly  dissipated.  The 
talents  and  genius  of  many  siiHieieiitly  great  and 
enlarged  to  have  civilized  a  continent,  were  prosti- 
tuted in  the  unholy  task  of  barbarising  an  island 
merely  for  the  gratification  of  individual  vanity: 
not  assuredly  for  the  paltry  objects  of  personal  ad- 
vantage, as  the  loud  clamours  of  opponents  would 
with  rapid  ignorance  assert.  Man  seeks  to  be 
foremost;  the  road  he  takes  is  shaped  by  circum- 
stances, not  by  himself.  Hundreds  unfortunately, 
emulous  of  distinction  though  careless  how  achieved, 
vere  glad  to  follow  the  esample :  and  though  in 
one  at  least,  whom  at  that  time  1  little  suspected 
of  being  of  the  number,  the  pure  spirit  of  patriotbm 
glowed  unsullied  and  undefiled ;  yet  in  most,  mere 
self-aggrandisement  had  sway,  and  worked  with  the 
active  energy  that  bad  intentions  most  frequently 
command. 

Hitherto  the  strife  had  been  carried  on  boldly, 
though  secretly,  and  as  yet  without  any  well 
ascertained  or  at  least  admitted  object,  beyond  a 
general  reference  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  pur- 
pose, which  though  openly  professed,  was  yet  so 
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absurd,  as  by  its  avowal  to  produce  no  alarm.  The 
repeal  of  the  legiBlative  anion  of  the  two  countries, 
was  a  well  chosen  war-cry.  Though  rebellion  in 
mask,  it  was  so  much  of  a  burlesque  as  thon^  con- 
stantly paraded  before  their  eyes,  it  excited  rather 
the  ridicule  and  contempt,  than  the  dismay  or  serious 
alarm  ofits  opponents;  yet  craftily  desired  withaJ; 
for  whilst  it  formed  a  point  tFapjmi  for  confltcdng 
factions,  it  was  of  a  nature,  by  the  independence  it 
promised,  to  flatter  the  national  vanity  of  those, 
who  though  differing  on  other  points,  would  in 
pride  of  country  gladly  join  in  support  of  this.  To 
tlip  necessitous  and  broken  down,  it  was  to  be  like 
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ing  to  their  pride,  as  giving  weight  to  the  paltry 
disputes  tliat  had  before  scarce  exceeded  an  election 
squabble  on  the  hustings. 

To  all  in  fact,  it  came  vpith  the  flattering  recom- 
meadatjon  of  conferring  an  increase  both  of  national 
and  indindual  importance  ;  except  indeed  to  those, 
whose  very  existence  as  politicians  was  interwoven 
and  entwined  with  the  English  connexion,  and 
powerful  only  in  their  dependence  on  the  vast 
party  tliat  with  similar  views  existed  in  England, 
(a  wholesome  guarantee  against  popular  invasion); 
to  those  indeed,  the  repeal  of  the  Union  neces- 
sarily brought  a  total  extinction  of  power,  and  cast 
them,  bound  band  and  foot,  at  the  feet  of  a  party 
wbose  mercy  they  were  conscious  of  never  having 
sought  to  deserve.  I  have  said  that  hitherto  the 
game  was  playing  peaceably.  Each  fresh  ministry 
outdid  their  predecessors  in  ultra  liberality.  All 
was  going  merrily  on.  At  last  an  unexpected  clicck 
and  consequent  defeat  drove  firom  office  the  party 
that  had  so  long,  and  with  a  tenacity  as  unequalled 
as  reprehensible,  clung  to  power.  Their  opponents 
were  unable  to  stand,  and  all  eyes  sought  an  Atlaa 
capable  of  supporting  the  load.    Leading  men  stood 
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SO  fettered  to  Tariona  sides,  as  to  be  eonipletely 
hand-bound,  and  anable  to  more  in  advance  of  any 
general  organization,  and  only  heading  their  fat- 
ticular  section.  One  man  alone,  the  moat  gifted  of 
the  day,  endoved  with  a  rersatility  vhid  gave  to 
his  almost  snpematural  genius  a  power  that  mere 
intellect  could  not  alone  command,-^l  hb  life  the 
zealous  advocate  of  ]il>erty  in  every  shape,  holding 
o£Gce  only  to  advance  its  conrse,  disdaining  the 
trammels  of  any  party ;  he  was  rejected  by  all,  and 
stood  alone.  Now  all  flocked  to  him.  A  wi^  an 
orator,  a  statesman,  a  jurist  of  an  enlai^ed  order;  not 
the  mere  chronicler  of  teclinicalitiea :  a  tbcoloErJan. 
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proving  of  their  condoct,  qnickly  compelled  tlie 
unwilUog  co-operation,  or  at  least  apparent  sop- 
port,  of  the  lets  honest  portion  of  the  senate, 
fearful  of  incurring  the  opprobrium  of  a  fiustions 
opposition.  Nowhere  was  the  change  so  com- 
pletely felt  as  in  Ireland.  Long  accostomed  to 
the  domination  of  the  one  party  or  the  other; 
alternating  between  the  open  corruptiOD  of  onej — 
and  the  grosser,  because  disavowed  corraptaon  of 
the  other  party,  men  began  to  look  about  with 
astonishment,  and  to  r^^ard  with  surprise  a  govern- 
ment, whose  patronage  was  purchased  by  meri^ 
whose   proceedings  were  regulated   by  principle, 
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the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  had  been  Ixurtered  for 
popular  applause^  the  due  enforcement  of  the  laws 
tempered  only  by  mercy  exercised  with  discretion, 
could  not  SeuI  to  gratify,  to  assure^  to  comfort  and  to 
please  the  loyal  and  the  well  affected;  and  neces* 
sarily  tended  to  give  offence,  to  alarm,  to  excite, 
and  to  drive  to  extremities  the  vicious,  the  guilty, 
the  turbulent,  and  the  rebellious.     This  was  the 
state  of  affidrs  on  my  arrival  in  Ireland,  soon  after 
which  the  highest  l^;al  office  in  that  country  was 
tendered  to  and  accepted  by  Sir  Charles  Tarleton, 
an  elevaUon  well  deserved  by  the  ability  and  im- 
partiality of  his  past  judicial  career,  and  particularly 
flattering  to  him  as  coming  from  hands,  that  only 
wished  to  fetter  his  political  conduct  by  the  rigid 
rule  of  his  own  conscience,  and  gratifying  to  the 
profession  and  country  at  laige,  as  breaking  through 
the  rule,  that  had  hitherto  almost  uniformly  dele- 
gated  some  English  practitioner,  not  of  sufficient 
consequence  in  his  own  country  to  obtain  the  same 
elevation,  yet  professing  to  make  a  sacrifice  which 
required  a  peerage  as  a  makeweight,  in  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Irish  seals.     I  have  said  that  a 
considerable  reinforcement  had  taken  place  in  the 

g2 
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military  in  Dublin.  TliiB  vim  alao  omtinaMl 
throughout  the  island.  The  advent  of  the  new 
ministry  had,  in  the  universal  detestation  of  their 
predecessors,  given  general  sads&ction  thronghont 
England,  and  produced  perfect  quiet;  on  the  other 
hand,  Ireland  having  been  so  long  the  sole  stay  and 
support  of  each  new  phase  of  increasing  Jacobinisnij 
in  which  every  fresh  successive  change  of  ministry 
had  of  late  dressed  itself  more  and  more,  aeceasarily 
contained  a  party  numerous  and  strongly  oppowd 
to  the  new  state  of  things — including  in  itt  numbers 
another,  small  but  formidable  in  its  diaracter,  from 
the  desperate  nature  of  their  designs,   and  their 
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some,  wh6  with  warm  hearts  and  hot  heads,  mis- 
took iiitemperance  and  impetuosity  for  spirit  and 
patriotism.  Fearless  and  daring,  they  did  not  even 
heutate  to  justify  a  recurrence  to  force  if  necessary. 
Judge  then  of  the  pain  and  surprise  with  which, 
sitdng  t^te-a-t£te  with  my  father,  soon  after  his 
recent  elevation,  I  received  from  him  an  explana* 
tion  of  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  forbid 
my  continuing  my  friendship  with  M^Cullagh ;  a 
course,  the  prudence  of  which  he  with  a  cold  sneer 
invited  my  approbation  of,  by  saying  at  the  close 
of  our  conversation — 

^  Without  divulging  any  public  secret,  I  feel 
myself  justified  in  informing  you  that  the  name  of 
this  very  Mr.  M'Cullagh,  whom  you  thought  fit  to 
feel  offended  at  my  ordering  you  to  forget,  occurs 
in  a  list  of  suspected  individuals,  and  he  is  openly 
one  of  the  great  orators  at  this  new  society ;  a  very 
silly  young  man,  and  I  think  very  likely  to  be 
hanged." 

<<  Good  Ood,  sir !''  I  exclaimed,  '*  is  this,  can 
tills  be  true?''  and  he  looked  sternly  at  me:  ^M 
mean  to  say,  sir,"  I  continued,  '^  that  perhaps  you 
are  misinfimned.    I  did  not  even  know  that  he  was 
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in  Ireland."  My  bther  was  standing  close  to  me, 
and  as  I  spoke  the  last  word,  bis  keen,  piercing 
eye  looked  into  my  very  soul. 

"  I  beliere  yoa,"  he  said :  "  I  do  not  think  that 
yoa  were  aware  of  his  being  in  this  country,  of 
course  however,  you  now  know  your  duty."  And 
he  slowly  walked  out  of  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Mjaoul  aebcs, 

To  know  wbcD  two  svcboritiei  mre  up. 

Neither  supreme,  how  foon  ooiifuti<m 

Msy  enter  twizt  the  gap  of  both,  and  take 

The  one  bj  the  other. 

CoriolanuMm 


This  intimation,  harshly  conveyed  and  abruptly 
forced  upon  me,  came  like  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake. I  was  snrprised,  I  was  terrified ;  and  like 
a  man  stunned  by  a  heary  blow,  it  completely 
paralysed  for  the  moment  all  my  feculties  of  re- 
flection and  decision.  The  fint  effort  of  returning 
mental  energy,  was  a  total  and  complete  disbelief 
of  what  I  had  heard,  an  utter  rejection  of  so  pre- 
posterous a  charge.  It  was  a  calumny — a  fisdse,  a 
malicious,  a  most  foul  calumny — a  gross  and  wicked 
misrepresentation,  got  up  for  some  sinister  purpose. 
Still,  as  I  gradually  weighed  each  particular,  care- 
fully examining  all  the  circumstances  within  my 
knowledge ;  it  was  altogether  impossible  for  me  to 
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find  any  adequate  motive  for  Buch  a  n 
tioD  upon  my  Other's  part,  did  not  even  the  atero 
and  inflexible  character  for  underiating,  oncom- 
promiging  truth,  which  marked  every  action  of  his, 
fully  belie  any  suspicion  of  so  monstrous  an  inven- 
tion ;  but  then  too,  there  fonnbly  presented  itself 
to  my  Dund  the  full  conviction  of  the  great  impro- 
bability of  one  of  his  acute  and  subtle  understand- 
ing;, accustomed  also  to  the  unraveling  of  frand  of 
every  species  and  habitually  conversant  as  an  an- 
tagonist with  deceit  in  all  its  sbapeoi  being  by 
posubility  induced  to  give  credence  to  &1m  aoeon- 
dons,  l^r  less  to  promulgate  so  grave  an  impntation 
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pennitted  its  transitory  existence.  Bat  alas !  my 
own  knowledge  of  M^CuUagh's  diaracter,  sum- 
moned as  witnesses  against  him  in  this  mental  trial, 
even  the  noble  traits  of  feeling  and  ezalted  senti* 
ments  that  had  before  distinguished  him  in  my 
regard.  The  elevation  q{  his  mind,  and  the  inde* 
pendence  of  his  spirit  which  disdained  being  ruled 
by  ordinary  notions  and  receired  opinions,  made 
him  appear  to  be  a  man  not  unlikely  to  embark  in 
a  cause — because  only  to  most  it  seemed  insepar- 
able from  contumely.  The  strong  and  inextin- 
guishable lore  of  country  marked  him  as  one  likely 
to  be  led  away  by  fidse  repreaentations :  his  nobility 
of  soul  rendered  him  not  the  less  a  probable 
sympathiser  in  imaginary  wrongs — because  merely 
the  oppressors  were  powerful;  and  above  all,  his 
bold  and  daring  disposition  rendered  it  but  too 
likely,  that  the  very  dangers  and  difficulties  which 
would  make  others  quail  and  shrink,  would  with 
him  <mly  operate  as  an  additional  stimulus  and 
inducement  to  their  encounter.  Unfortunately 
also,  I  but  too  well  knew  that  there  did  not  want 
deiigning  «id  interested  persons  fearful  of  incurring 
hazard  themselves,  but  artful  enough  to  turn  to 
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account  the  chivalrous  enthusiaam  of  othera  less 
wily  and  less  experienced, — to  decoy,  to  deceive, 
to  mislead  and  to  ruin  him.  Then  too,  there  was 
the  strange,  the  unaccountable  &ct  of  his  having 
been  for  some  time  in  Ireland  without  hiii  ever 
having  apprised  me  of  it,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  account  for,  unless  upon  the  hypothens  of  there 
being  something  to  make  us  unmeet  companions; 
moreover,  the  total  abandonment  of  a  profemon 
hitherto  uninterruptedly  contemplated,  without  any 
assigned  modve  for  its  relinquishment — all,  all 
formed  a  continuous  and  unbroken  chun  of  cot» 
roborative  evidence,  whose  strength  I  well  knew 
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fully  asBured  myself,  that  it  woald  require  but  little 
trouble  upon  my  part  to  convince  him  of  the 
mistaken  course  he  was  following,  or  by  remon- 
strance and  firiendly  admonition,  check  him  in  its 
contmuanoe.  How  easily,  how  happily,  does  the 
mind  at  this  season,  nay,  throaghoat  our  whole 
existence,  and  despite  continued  fitilure,  persuade 
itself  of  its  ability  to  realize  its  wishes  I  even  in 
old  i^e,  after  a  long  course  of  similar  disappoint- 
ment, you  still  behold  the  visionary  dreamer  smooth- 
ing down  difficulties,  reconciling  contrarieties,  and 
addeving  impossibilities.  In  accordance  with  this 
resolution,  I  decided  that  the  following  day  I 
should  proceed  in  my  search  of  M^Cullagb,  not- 
withstanding the  strict  injunctions  I  had  received 
to  avoid  him.  To  discover  him  was,  I  soon  found, 
by  no  means  the  easy  task  I  had  imagined.  There 
were  within  the  reach  of  my  inquiries,  many  per- 
sons fiilly  cognizant  and  acquainted  with  the  names 
of  the  different  individuals  generally  supposed  to 

be,  whether  covertly  or  more  openly,  connected 

« 

with  the  public  assemblies  of  this  party — from  all, 
however,  to  whom  I  addressed  myself,  I  received 
assurances  of  there  being  no  person  of  that  name 
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associated  in  any  prominent  degree  with  the  lead- 
ing agitators.  One  gentleman,  howerer,  amongit 
the  last  of  those  I  qaestioned  on  the  subject,  and 
to  vhom  (after  detailing  the  series  of  ineffeotoal 
efforts  which  had  attended  my  irnitless  search)  I 
entered  somewhat  more  at  length  into  the  oaote 
and  foundation  of  my  anxiety  for  tracking  M*CdI- 
lagfa,  which  necesssarily  involved  an  acconnt  of  our 
former  intimacy  and  great  friendship  in  London* 
appeared  as  in  the  course  of  this  narradTe  I 
unavoidably  touched  upon  some  of  the  striking 
features  of  his  character,  to  suddenly  catch  my 
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<«M'Cullagh!"  he  replied— «<  trae ;  I  did  hear 
that  he  had  been  educated  under  some  fictitious 
name,  and  that  he  had  been  kept  in  entire  ignorance 
oi  who  he  really  was  during  the  period  of  his  re- 
maining in  England,  whither  he  had  been  conveyed 
after  his  fitther^s  melancholy  end,  and  educated 
wholly  at  the  expense  of  Sir  George  Green.  The 
poor  baronet  has,  I  'm  told,  always  been  a  £Either 
to  his  nephew,  although  the  narrow  escape  he  him- 
self had,  has  for  ever  prevented  him  making  him- 
self known  to  his  rebtive,  and  exiled  him  from 
these  dominions ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  this  young 
man  was  at  all  aware  of  the  real  name  and  fate  of 
his  fiunily  until  he  had  arrived  here,  when  the 
different  rascally  rebels  in  embryo^  who  are  doing 
all  they  can  to  set  the  country  in  a  blaze,  were  but 
too  gkd  to  enrol  as  their  disciple  his  fiither's  son, 
bendes  being  himself  a  man  of  such  talent  and 
energy/' 

During  this  account  of  my  poor  friend's  fiunily 
history,  I  found  the  hopes  to  which  my  past  fiulure 
in  discovering  him  had  given  rise,  that  my  £Either 
had  been  mistaken,  gradually  ebbing,  and  one  by 
one  sinking  from  under  me,  until  at  last  at  its  dose 
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I  felt  a  sickening  certaioty  tliat  it  vas  indeed 
M'Cullagh,  A  oold  shudder  of  horror  and  feaifal 
dread  conraked  my  frame,  and  my  tottering  kneet 
sank  beneath  me  aa  I  leaned  for  snpport  against 
the  wall,  "  Poor  Gerald !"  I  gasped  forth,  as  the 
big  tears  started  involuntarily  in  my  eyes.  *'  Hu 
it  indeed  come  to  this?  But  tell  me,  sir,  I  conjure 
you — I  exclaimed — as  you  seem  to  know  something 
of  him,  where  shall  I  find  my  friend  ?  M'Cullagh 
I  mean ;  or  stay,  you  call  him  by  another  name, 
his  right  one  you  allege,  ODonnell  1  think  you 
said ;"  and  at  the  word,  the  tragical  history  of  the 
unfortunate  but  gallant  man  who  bore  that  name. 
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''  My  dear  Mr.  Tarleton,  compoee  yourself  I 
beg  of  you,  you  seem  greatly  agitated/'  said  the 
gentleman  I  had  addressed  ^*  I  was  not  aware  of 
your  being  so  intimate  with  this  young  man,  and 
if  I  have  said  anything  to  give  you  pain,  I  sincerely 
regret  it.  With  reference  to  your  question  as  to 
where  be  may  be  found,  it  is  not  of  course  in  my 
power  to  inform  you;  but  I  should  apprehend 
there  cao  be  but  little  diflEiculty  in  ascertaining  this 
point ;  though  to  be  sure,  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  decisive  measures  of  the  government,  there 
lia^  been,  I  am  told,  quite  a  panic  amongst  those 
persons,  and  that  some  of  the  noisiest  brawlers  are 
glad  to  creep  out  of  the  way.  However,  if  you 
particularly  desire  to  meet  young  ODonnell,  I 
think  1  could  perhaps  put  you  in  the  way  of  doing 
so;  and  I  shall  do  it  with  pleasure,  as  I  know  the 
only  object  you  have  in  view  in  seeking  the  inter- 
view, must  be  his  welfare ;  and  as  I  do  notmiyself 
take  any  part  in  politics,  I  am  not  so  violently 
prejudiced  against  him  as  to  steel  my  heart  in  the 
iron  severity  of  an  exterminating  loyalty,  which 
would  pride  itself  rather  upon  hurrying  to  destruc- 
tion, by  driving  to  extremity  a  man  in  his  situation 
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— instead  of  extending  the  arm  of  compauion  to  one 
80  yoong,  so  ardent,  so  free  from  selfish  designs, 
so  highly  gifted,  and  alas !  so  fiitally  imposed  upon 
— yes,  Mr.  Tarleton,"  exdumed  this  excellent  man, 
"  in  the  course  of  my  now  long  life,  qwnt  amid  the 
stomu  of  the  political  warfare  that  has  agitated  this 
unfortunate  country,  though  I  hare  ever  advocated 
the  sovereignty  of  the  law,  it  has  often  grieved  me 
to  behold  the  nominal  supporters  of  peace  and 
order  seeking  to  vindicate  its  supremacy,  not  ahme 
by  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  aai  the  protection 
of  the  innocent,  but  by  a  blse  policy  and  a  mis- 
taken design,  goading  by  unnecessary  persecution 
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indeed,  from  approximating  even  to  the  ultra 
notions  of  the  ici^diumt  liberals^  he  was  never- 
theless perpetually  confounded  with  them,  and 
alike  exposed,  if  not  to  the  same  rancorous  per- 
secution, at  least  to  the  same  suspicions;  thus, 
though  in  extensive  professional  practice,  and  with 
a  justiy  earned  reputation  for  ability,  he  had  not 
as  yet  received  even  the  subordinate  advance- 
ment of  a  silk  gown — being  too  liberal  for  the 
loyalists,  and  too  much  of  a  loyalist  for  the  preced- 
ing liberals,  so  that  it  was  only  at  the  present  that 
his  prospects  of  advancement  began  to  open. 
Thanking  him  for  the  assistance  he  was  kind 
enough  to  promise,  and  which  I  the  more  valued 
from  not  being  aware  of  any  other  mode  of  attain- 
ing my  end,  we  parted,  with  an  agreement  that  I 
should  that  night  call  at  his  house  for  further  in- 
structions. Accordingly,  having  waited  anxiously 
for  the  appointed  hour,  I  was  about  to  start  for  Mr. 
Wakefield's  residence,  when  I  received  the  follow- 
ing communication: — ^^My  dear  Mr.  Tarleton, 
since  I  saw  you  this  morning,  I  have  learned  that 
the  person  in  question  is  to  be  found  in  a  very 
obscure  part  of  the  town,  and  that  anything  parti- 
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cular  in  appearance  mi^t  attract  attention^  yoa 
must  therefore  be  so  good  to  put  your  character 
of  gentleman  as  much  in  incognito  sa  the  aid  of 
dress  will  admit,  nothing  of  actual  disguise  how- 
ever, but  merely  a  large  top  coat  and  muffler. 
Excnse  my  troubling  you  with  this  detail,  which 
may  seem  useless  to  you,  but  is  in  feet  necessary. 
Also,  instead  of  coming  to  my  house,  tiie  bearer  of 
this  will  conduct  you  to  meet  me.  Ask  bim  no 
quesUons,  but  simply  confine  yourself  to  an  uid- 
maUon  of  your  being  ready  to  attend  bim,  and  he 
will  understand  what  you  mean,  having  had  his 
orders  from  me.     As  soon  as  you  have  read  this, 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


What  beauties  doth  Lisboa  still  unfold! 

But  whoso  entereth  within  this  town. 
That,  sheening  far,  celestial  seems  to  be. 
Disconsolate  will  wander  up  and  down 
Mid  many  things  unsightly  to  strange  ee; 
For  hut  and  palaoe  shew  like  filthily. 

Cbilde  HaroU, 


Obeying  the  instructions  I  liad  received,  I  only 
addressed  the  stranger  in  order  to  inform  him  that 
my  name  was  Tarleton,  that  I  was  the  person  for 
whom  he  had  just  brought  a  letter,  and  that  I  was 
now  ready  to  accompany  him.  A  slight  nod  of 
the  head  indicative  of  his  fully  understanding  me 
was  the  sole  reply :  descending  the  steps  he  walked 
rapidly  along;  but  as  there  were  but  few  people  at 
that  hour  passing  through  this  part  of  town,  (it 
being  one  of  the  retired  squares,  where  the  traffic 
of  passengers  is  at  all  times  inconsiderable)  I  had 

VOL.  I.  H 
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no  difficblty  in  keeping  him  id  new,  although  he 
proceeded  at  a  quick  pace.  Soon,  however,  we 
passed  from  this  quiet  quarter  into  a  more  bastling 
scene,  the  number  of  passers  by  gradually  increas- 
ing as  we  neared  the  more  fi«queDted  streets, 
where  the  augmented  lightness  contrasted  forcibly 
with  the  sombre  appearance  of  the  part  we  had 
left — being,  in  common  with  the  other  parta  of 
Dublin,  but  scantily  supplied  with  lamps.  The 
noisy,  boisterous,  and  profligate  scene  before  us, 
was  shewn  in  strong  relief  by  the  briUiant  bhize  of 
the  splendidly  illuminated  shops  that  occurred  at 
iiitcrrais  (surpassing,  if  not  in  solidity  and  wealth 
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There,  all  was  in  repose ;  here,  the  wild  tuid  deq>e- 
rate  jollity  of  that  carnival  which  vice  eDacta,  when 
the  robes  her  votaries  in  the  assumed  garments  of 
a  &ise  and  pretended  gaiety,  was  in  its  spring-tide 
^owy  receiving  at  each  instant  reinforoementa,  in 
the  accession  of  new-comers  disgorged  from  the 
hot  and  greasy  tavern,  from  whence  its  late  occu- 
pants, possessing  not  the  resource  and  charm  of  a 
domestic  drde,  but  isolate,  in  that  condition  whose 
beautiful  and  graphic  description  terminates  with 
-the  emphatic  dechration, 

"  This  »  to  be  «lon«^tliu,  this  b  nlitude  I*' 

rurii  forth,  wearied  with  the  heavy  ennui  which  they 
have  hopelessly  sought  to  dissipate  by  having  re- 
course to  stimulants,  that  however  only  succeed  in 
substituting  for  it,  that  more  fiital  tormentor  em- 
bodied by  aroused  passions  in  a  fiend,  to  exorcise 
wfaidi,  they  plunge  headlong  into  a  miserable  de- 
bauchery that  takes  the  wretched  name  of  pleasure. 
Pleasare !  Good  Qod !  with  what  an  unmeaning 
jaigon  do  we  amuse  ourselves— what  a  bitter  satire 
ilo  we  write  upon  poor  humanity,  when  we  thus 
with  a  emel  mockery  jocosely  sport  with  our  de- 
l^radation  and  our  misery  I     On  reaching  these 
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more  crowded  streets,  my  conductor  diacreetly 
slackened  his  pace,  and  ever  and  anon  carefnlly 
looked  back  to  ascertain  if  I  still  fdlowed  him. 
We  then  pushed  more  slowly  on  than  before 
through  this  miBerable  scene,  where,  more  than  in 
most  cides,  the  wretched  destitudon  of  femishin^ 
want  comes  directly  in  contact  with  profligate  ex- 
travagance, and  ordinary  immorality  increaaes  in 
enormity,  and  takes  a  deeper  die  from  the  almost 
iufandne  years  of  many  of  its  actors.  Here  may 
be  seen  the  downy  cheek  of  youth  become  tnc^ 
pable  of  the  blush  of  virtue,  and  no  longer  shocked 
by  the  oatlis  and  obscene  lan^ruage  that  load  and 
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his  seniors,  half  intoxicated,  with  a  cigar  in  his 
moath  and  a  painted  and  bedizened  creature  lean- 
ing on  his  arm, — the  scarce  less  boy,  whom  the 
University  elevates  to  manhood;  the  sleek  and 
dapper  man  of  money,  who  slyly  prowls  about, 
conscious  of  the  complete  command  his  wealth 
ensures  and  forgetful  of  the  plighted  vows  that 
should  forbid  him  such  a  place;  the  noisy  and 
boasting  soldier;  the  hoary  debauchee;  the  rtmi 
by  affectation;  and  the  naturally  licentious — all 
mixed  together,  crowd  the  pcmi^  co-aspirants  for 
a  libertine  fame.  The  loud  chorus  is  swelled  by 
the  pretended  pauper,  for  whom  medicancy  has 
more  charms  than  industry,  either  by  his  im* 
portunate  solicitations,  or  by  chanting  some  sense* 
less  rhymes,  round  which  the  ragged  wretches  who, 
houseless  and  homeless,  seek  the  precarious  shelter 
of  the  street,  throng,  forgetful  of  their  destitution. 
Here,  too,  the  unhappy  beings,  whom  the  con* 
stitution  of  society  has  for  perhaps  one  venial  error 
consigned,  in  hopeless  remorse,  as  living  sacrifices 
to  this  Moloch— strive  to  nerve  themselves  for  their 
revolting  avocation,  by  maddening  draughts  of 
alcohol,  which  soon  evaporate  in  impious  impre* 
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cations,  and  leave  the  dejected  and  deapairing  child 
of  infomy  and  sorrow  to  drag  her  weary  limba, 
loUering  from  diMose,  to  the  filthy  abode  that  in 
some  obscure  comer  forms  her  borne — to  alunber 
over,  in  an  insensibility  which  duirity  would  Mn 
covert  into  the  deep  sleep  of  the  grave,  thoae 
happy  hours  when  cheerful  innocence  gaily  gan^ 
bob  in  the  breezy  sunshine—and  waa  she  not 
once  too,  innocent  and  happy !— until  again  the 
congenial  night  sununons  her,  like  a  bird  of  prey, 
to  hover  round  and  pluck  her  deluded  victiiM. 
Escaping  from  the  tumultuous  riot  and  excess  I 
have  described,  we  again  plunged  into  the  com- 
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k  to  be  8een»  except  here  and  tkere  some  of  ill 
skUemljr  inhabitants,  gossiping  from  door  to  door, 
with  oecasionaliy  a  solitary  man  of  business  stray- 
ing from  the  beaten  track,  in  order  in  his  hurry 
(having  neglected  to  the  hmi  moment  whatever  be 
has  in  hand)  to  take  advantage  of  the  short  eut  he 
is  by  this  means  able  to  effect  Thus  in  a  filthy 
lancy  embowered  over  head  by  clothes  hung  out 
to  dry,  whidi  projecting  from  either  side  like  a 
salient  arch  almost  touch  in  the  centre,  forming  an 
awning  neither  graoeful  nor  agreeable,  you  not 
uncommonly  encounter  beneath  thia  unsavoury 
canopy  some  one,  whose  wealth  and  rank  would 
lead  you  to  doubt  his  identity  from  the  locality 
in  which  you  find  him,  and  of  the  very  existence 
of  which  he  would,  if  met  elsewhere,  almost  blush 
to  own  his  knowledge.  As  it  is,  he  hurriedly 
passes  yon  by,  little  desirous  of  a  recognition,  and 
a  stranger  would  be  iqpt  to  impute  his  being  there 
to  some  pursuit  little  creditable  to  bis  moral  cha- 
racter. My  conductor  passed  swiftly  through  in* 
nnmerable  similar  conduits,  taking  his  turns  not 
with  the  hesitation  of  a  man  doubtful  of  his  course, 
but  with  a  dedsion  and  promptitude  that  proved 


iiousos  oi   uio  very  meanest  ciescnpiion.      I5y 
jrrees,    iiowever,    I  could    perceive   a  considen 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the  dwellings 
point  of  size  and  architectural  design. — Here  i 
however,  the  same  squalid  poverty  pervaded 
though  the  houses  were  of  large  dimensions, 
of  board  or  slate^  bundles  of  straw  or  old  n 
fragments  of  old  hats,  were  substituted  for  pa 
of  glass  in  the  numerous  windows,  in  almost  al 
which  lights  were  to  be  seen,  though  in  somt 
was  only  the  unsteady  reflection  of  the  fickle 
fitful  blaze,   clearly  proving  that,  however  t 
might  have  in  their  origin  formed  the  reaideno 
one  proprietor,  they  were  now  occupied  by  a  o 
titude  of  different  families,  each  renting  their  si 
tenement.     Occasionally  a  peep  at  the  interio 
the  lower  apartments  disclosed  to  view  a  glim 
of  its  inhabitants.     In  more  than  one,  I  bel 
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forward  over  tke  expiring  embera  of  burnt 
green  wood  that  supplied  the  place  of  fire,  and  to 
which  from  dearth  of  better  fuel  they  were  obliged 
to  have  recoarse;  their  long  straggling  \mr  and 
unshaven  beards  giving  to  the  haggard  and  vacant 
eoontenanoe,  an  appearance  of  ferocity,  whilst 
their  broken  gEurments  betokened  a  carelessness  to 
decent  external  appearance  that  the  commendable 
pride  of  honest  industry  always,  even  in  the  poor- 
est, cautiously  eschews.  The  poor  care-worn  wife, 
huddling  in  her  arms  the  youngest  of  the  group  of 
half-naked  children  that  stood  shivering  around, 
seemed  fully  to  share  the  bitter  anguish  of  their 
fiither,  whilst  the  rude  and  scantily  furnished 
chamber,  with  its  bare  walls  and  straw  pallet,  was 
in  full  keeping  with  the  abject  misery  of  all  within. 
These  men  were,  I  afterwards  found,  silk-weavers, 
who  still  continuing  to  occupy  that  part  of  the 
town  known  by  the  name  of  the  '*  Liberties,^ 
where  formerly  the  silk  trade  had  flourished, 
now  formed  the  only  vestige  of  the  once  thriving 
peculation  that  had  inhabited  this  quarter,  to  which 
they  still  continued  to  cling,  themselves  and  famt« 
lies  decaying  in  dieir  fortunes,  proportionally  with 
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the  mouldering  ruins  into  which  time  and  oeglert 
had  gndiully  converted  the  apleadid  edifices  tbit 
were  to  be  found  throughout  this  extiwirdinary 
dittrict;  relics  of  former  grandeur  sod  opuleooei 
and  in  their  use  and  general  sppeannoe  punfhUy 
contnuting  with  their  present  imporerished  oondi- 
don.  Suddenly,  emerging  from  a  narrow  pmsage 
that  turned  to  the  left  out  of  the  maim  street,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
square,  or  place,  of  considerable  extent  and  sor- 
rounded  with  booses,  which,  as  fiv  as  the  ioereas- 
ing  light  of  a  young  moon  now  risen  envied  ma  to 
judge,  were  of  large  dimensions,  though  at  present 
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them.  In  one  of  these,  tliere  appeared  to  be  h 
great  many  persons  assembled,  and  the  loud  lau^li 
and  coarse  joke  of  the  revellers,  smote  on  the  ear 
amid  the  general  stillness  around,  with  somethtog 
of  a  startling  wildness.  Our  passage  seemed  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  one  who  was  loiterii^ 
without  the  door,  possibly  as  a  sort  nf  watch,  for 
he  cried  out,  "  Holoa  !  who  are  you  there  i'  Why 
don't  you  come  out  of  the  dark  and  shew  your- 
selres,  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  being  looked  ali"' 
and  presently  two  men  from  within  joined  bim, 
aod  advanced  rapidly  towards  us.  I  fancied  that  I 
■aw  some  appearance  of  a  weapon  in  the  bands  of 
one ;  at  least,  as  he  passed  the  window,  the  light 
from  n'ithin  was  for  an  instant  reflected  by  some- 
thing bright  which  be  carried  in  hie  right  hand, — my 
first  impulse  upon  seeing  this  move,  was  I  own,  to 
retreat;  my  companion,  seeing  what  was  my  inten- 
tion, lightly  caught  me  by  the  arm,  and  now  for 
the  first  time  broke  the  silence,  by  saying  to  me 
in  a  voice,  whose  tones  were  tamiLiar  to  my  ear, 
*'  Don't  stir  Mr.  Tarleton,  there  is  not  the  least 
danger — you  know  me  :  Wakefield  you  know,"  he 
added,   though    unnecessarily,    for   I    had   already 
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retH^ised  him.  "  I  did  not  like  to  send  yoa  on 
this  errand  with  a  Bttanger,  lest  you  aliould  be 
alarraed." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  arriral  of  the 
three  men,  who  vitbout  actually  io  any  manner 
menacing  us,  asked  somewhat  peremptorily  why 
we  were  loitering  about  there  at  that  time  of  night 
To  one  of  them,  who  appeared  to  be  rather  the 
superior  of  the  party,  Wakefield  replied,  "  That 

he  n-aa  a  friend,  and  came  irom  Mr.  S ,  from 

whom  he  had  a  letter  to  the  committee." 

"Ifthatbeso,"  replied  the  man,  "be  good  enough 
to  accompany  us  to  tbi;  light;"  and  we  all  turned 
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passed  on  by  bim  to  the  other.  When  the  latter 
completed  its  perusal,  they  exchanged  a  few  words, 
and  desired  the  men  who  had  brought  us  in,  to 
retire;  the  elder  of  the  two  courteously  requesting 
us  to  be  seated,  addressing  Wakefield,  said,  <<  Mr. 

S 's  note  intimates  a  wish  upon  your  part  to 

see  Mr.  O'Donnell ;  of  course  we  make  no  doubt 
that  your  intentions  are  honourable;  nor  indeed,  is 
there  anything  to  require  concealment;  but  posi- 
tively, the  late  extraordinary  proceedings  of  govern- 
ment, trenching  as  they  have  most  unjustly  done, 
on  public  liberty,  make  it  impossible  to  say  what 
they  will  not  do,  and  consequently  Mr.  O'Donnell, 
though  conscious  of  no  charge  that  could  fairly  be 
substantiated  against  him,  has  been  obliged  out  of 
common  prudence,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to 
retire  for  the  moment.  It  is  really  hard,  sir,  that 
an  innocent  man  should  be  thus  obliged  to  wear 
the  appearance  of  guilt." 

"  That,  sir,"  replied  Wakefield,  '*  would  be  in- 
deed a  severe  necessity :  our  object  is,  as  you  your- 
self suppose,  in  no  degree  attended  with  any  danger 
to  Mr.  O'Donnell.  This  young  gentleman  is  an 
old  acquaintance  of  hb,  and  is  desirous  of  an  inter- 
view with  him." 
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"What  name  shall  I  sayi"*  returned  the  first 
speaker.  Tarleton,  was  on  my  lipe,  when  a  sharp 
squeeze  from  Wakefield's  arm,  recalled  to  me  the 
impolicy  of  presenting  myself  to  these  men  as  the 
son  of  one  of  their  itemest  opponents. 

"  the  name  is  altogether  unnecessary,"  relied 
Wakefield,  "  yon  have  only  to  tell  Mr.  O'Donnell 
that  an  intimate  friend  of  Gerald  M^CuUagh's 
wishes  to  see  him,"  Apprising  us  that  he  would 
not  be  long  absent,  the  person  who  had  hitherto 
spoken  to  us  now  lefi  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Hereditary  boodsmen  !  know  ye  not 
Who  would  be  free,  tbemtelves  mutt  strike  the  blow? 
Bj  their  right  arms  the  conquest  must  be  wrought ! 
Will  Gaul  or  MusooTite  redress  ye  ? — no  I 

CkUdeSaroUL 


His  retara  was,  as  he  promised)  not  delayed,  and 
requesting  us  to  follow  him,  we  advanced,  lighted 
by  a  small  tallow  candle,  whose  blaze  flaring  as  it 
was  taken  by  the  eddying  wind  in  the  passage, 
streamed  out  a  smoky  flame  that  formed  but  an 
insufficient  flambeau,  and  hardly  served  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  enabling  us  to  perceive  the 
position  and  progress  of  our  guide,  who  proceeded 
to  ascend  a  particularly  large  and  noble  staircase 
thaty.  now  &llen  into  disrepair,  creaked  with  its 
broken  boards  beneath  his  heavy  tread.  Having 
readied  the  third  landing,  he  opened  a  small  door 
on  the  right,  that,  placed  in  an  angle,  would  have 
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escaped  ordinary  observaUon.  Having;  pMsed  tbis,- 
it  was  again  carefully  shut  after  us,  and  instead  of 
leading  to  an  apartment  as  1  had  expected,  it  only 
opened  to  a  very  narrow  passage,  and  one  that 
from  the  time  it  took  to  traverse  i^  was  obvionsly 
of  great  length;  in  fact,  it  was  a  sort  of  covered 
way  forming  a  (.■ommunication  with  a  distinct  dwell- 
ing-house, into  which  at  the  furthest  extremity 
another  door  formed  the  entrance.  This  last  was 
I  observed  of  great  strength,  and  moreover  furnished 
with  large  iron  bars  of  unusual  size  and  thickness; 
these  now,  however,  hung  idly  and  unemployed  by 
the  gide,  the  door  itself  beiiij'  open.      Descending 
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Med  portmanleati,  open  and  unlocked,  with  hs  cover 
beside  i^  occupied  another  corner.  On  the  wall 
immediately  fronting  the  fire-place,  I  could  observe 
dearly  defined,  the  gigantic  form  of  a  man,  as  he 
leaned  with  both  hands  on  the  chimney-piece,  his 
head  resting  upon  them.  This  was  the  reflected 
figure  of  M'CuUagh,  thrown  out  in  the  enlarged 
proportions  which  such  illusions  always  present. 
Entering  without  ceremony,  he  suddenly  started 
from  his  reverie,  as  our  conductor  addressing  him 
said,  '*  These  are  the  gentlemen,  Mr.  O'Donnell, 
iriio  wish  to  see  you.  Is  it  your  dedre  that  I  should 
remain?' 

Without  replying  to  this,  he  advanced  towards 
me,  and  removing  the  hat  which  had  hitherto  been 
sloudied  over  my  face,  exclaimed,  ^'I  knew  it — I 
thought  so — ^it  is  indeed  Tarleton  !"  and  he  shook 
me  most  warmly  by  the  hand.  '*  My  dear  Tarleton, 
thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  coming  to  me; 
but  who  have  we  here?** 

^  A  friend,  Gerald;  a  sincere  and  worthy  man, 
in  whom  you  may  have  full  confidence ;  your  well*> 
wishar  too,  Gerald." 

^  Enough,  Tarleton,  enough ;  your  word  is  a 


1  would  liiNo  u  rouiul  sum  if  the  oKl  vulture  \v 
liiiiisjeinieru;"  and  he  looked  bitterly  at  me. 

M'CuIlagh,  I  saw,  was  ashamed  of  this  exhibiti 
'^  Tush  man,  tush !  shame  on  such  sentiments, 
war  not  with  men,  but  principles.     Tarleton, 
cuse  my  worthy  friend's  aeal ;  he  sometimes  lets 
tongue  run  too  fast,  but  my  word  for  it,  he  me 
you  no  disrepect." 

^'  None,  sir,  none  whatever,"  cried  Desmc 
turning  to  me,  *^  you  are  yet  too  young  to  h 
learned  much  of  their  cruel  doctrines ;  I  shouk 
sorry  if  you  thought  I  meant  you  an  unprovo 
intuit.  Your  father  though,  I  tell  you  openly 
my  enemy;  for  you,  whom  I  never  before  c 
the  friendship  of  (^Donnell  were  ample  protec 
did  I  even  make  my  feud  hereditary." 

Then  turning  to  go^  M^Collagh  followed  hii 

*^—  J-»-%«.    0%m%A   T  1«Aa«4l  Vivvm   mmxT-    f\\ut  it  urAlllll   D 
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drawn  round  the  fire^  and  I  introduced  Wakefield 
to  M^Cullagh;  or,  let  me  heneeforth  drop  tbat 
assumed  name^  to  O'Donnell. 

*'  Mr.  Wakefield,"  said  the  latter,  *^  your  name 
is  one  familiar  to  my  ear  since  I  have  been  in 
Ireland,  and  one  that  commands  my  siocerest 
respect;  though  differing  much  from  me^  am  I  too 
sanguine  in  indulging  the  hope  that  your  visit  may 
be  the  forerunner  of  a  greater  approximation  in  our 
n(»tions  ?  that  you  too  begin  to  weary  of  tbat  for* 
bearance  and  moderation  which  are  now  become 
criminal?^ 

**  No^  no,  my  dear  young  fellow^  it  is  not  so :  I 
am  come  with  this,  your  bosom  friend,  to  implore 
you  to  forego  the  desperate  career  in  which  you  are 
now  embarked,  if  not  already  committed  to.  Pause 
O'Donnell,  pause  I  beseech  you !  you  are  young, 
you  are  inexperienced,  do  not  feel  offended  if  I 
add,  mistaken  and  deluded.  Your  associates  are 
making  a  tool  of  you,"  he  cried  with  vehemence ; 
^ yes,  why  should  I  hesitate!  your  &ther,  your  poor 
fiither,  was,  as  you  wiU  be,  made  use  of,  deserted 
and  betrayed.  The  brave  and  gallant  Green,  your 
respected  uncle^  the  almost  only  stanch  friend  that 
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atood  by  him,  is  kd  exile  and  a  wanderer,  8  mnn 
proacrii>ed  and  with  a  price  set  upon  his  head,  all 
through  the  artful  intrigues  of  the  cowards  that  put 
them  and  others  forward  to  serre  their  own  private 
ends.  I  am  old  enough,  O'Donnell,  to  hare  under- 
stood these  events  at  their  occurrence ;  I  was  then, 
as  you  are  now,  young  and  enthunastic.  I  loved  my 
country,  I  felt  her  wrongs,  I  saw  her  trampled  on 
and  oppressed,  smarting  from  injuries,  and  goaded 
by  insults,  that  added  a  keener  pang  to  the  ignomini- 
ous contumely  with  which  we  were  contemptnooily 
treated — I  felt,  I  saw,  I  knew  all  this;  but  then, 
I  also  well  knew  that  they  who  talked  the  loudest, 
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of  thoee  in  whom  you  now,  blindfolded  as  you  are^ 
place  implidt  reliance ;  but  why  Gerald,  why  have 
you  hesitated  to  apprise  me  that  you  were  here? 
Chance  alone  discovered  to  me  the  &ct  of  your 
being  in  Ireland^  and  it  is  only  through  the  kind 
assistance  of  Mr.  Wakefield  that  I  have  been  able 
to  find  you  out— and  oh,  in  what  a  condition  do  I 
behold  you!  Hid,  concealed,  disguised  like  a 
guilty  man,  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  low  and 
brutalized  followers,  who  have  actually  outraged 
your  presence  by  an  uncalled-for  insult  to  me  your 
friend.  Embarked  in  some  desperate  enterprise, 
whose  wickedness  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  its 
madness,  whose  designs  are  as  chimerical  as  they 
are  impracUcable, — how  changed,  how  altered  is 
your  present  state  ! " 

*^Tarleton ;  my  good,  kind,  and  excellent  friend," 
he  said,  taking  my  hand  and  warmly  pressing  it, 
^  I  feel,  deeply  feel  the  sincere  kindness  that  has 
broi^ht  you  to  me;  I  knew  that  you  would  not 
enter  into  my  notions;  that  you  would  reproach 
me,  if  I  had  as  I  am  at  present,  made  myself  known 
to  you  again;  nay  even,  I  thought  it  not  impos- 
sible,  that  if  you  were  aware  of  all,   I  should 
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perhaps  hare  forfeited  a  friendship,  tba^  in  the 
bitterest  reverse  of  fortune,  wonld  afford  me  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  I  poaswcd  yonr 
sympathy ;  a  friendship,  that  under  Uw  obmniritf 
of  persecution  and  doubtful  snccev  oonid  cwitribiite 
but  little  to  your  happioess  and  advantage ;  per- 
haps too,  less  to  your  reputation ;  but  one  i^di, 
in  the  proud  position  of  an  bumble  but  sealout 
contributor  to  my  country's  enfranchisement^  I 
should  have  impatiently  flown  to  renew — feelii^ 
that  in  that  character,  my  acquaintance,  hpvnnt 
little  creditable  it  may  now  seem  to  be,  would, 
when  my  objects  were  achieved,  have  been  no  dis- 
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'  Gerald  O'Donnell,  the  son  of  the  murdered  and 
martyred  man,  should  put  reliance,  place  confi- 
dence, repose  trust,  or  feel  respect  for  the  name- 
less and  cootemptibie  crew  that  you  suppose  me  to 
be  leagued  with?  No]  it  is  not  from  them,  nor  yet 
from  such  as  them,  that  Ireland  or  her  fiiends  can 
expect  effectual  aid  to  her  regeneration.  They  may 
for  the  moment  prey  and  batten  upon  her  vitals, 
and  earn  a  loathsome  existence  from  the  abject 
occupation  of  demoralising  and  disorganinng  their 
country,  until,  by  habituating  her  peasantry  to 
murder  and  to  bloodshed,  they  shall,  in  the  paltry 
pursuit  of  their  own  personal  advantage,  have  made 
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and  shall  I,  plunged  in  that  baptismal  font^  tamely, 
coldly,  and  like  a  recreant,  shrink  from  the  holy 
canse  that  a  dying  father  bequeathed--^  so-called 
traitor's  sole  beqaest?  No!  it  is  not  from  the 
men  you  suppose  tliat  I  seek  assistance.  They 
have  indeed  falsely  so  entwined  themselves  with 
freedom's  cause  in  the  people's  mind — albeit  but 
as  a  bastard  graft  upon  the  tree — that  to  consort 
with  them,  at  least  for  the  first,  is  necessary ;  but 
dien,  all  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  are  men  of  birth,  of  rank,  of  fortune  and  of 
ancient  lineage,  panting  for  the  championship  of  the 
true  cause,  and  only  waiting  the  unfurling  of  her 
banner  to  range  themselves  beneath  her  standard ; 
but  it  is  not  in  this  country  alone,  it  is  not  to  any 
religious  party  solely,  that  I  look — even  in  Eng- 
land are  hundreds  of  like  men,  who,  free  bom 
themselves,  hold  it  unjust  to  retain  in  slavery  those 
with  ^om  they  have  professed  to  unite  themselves 
on  terms  of  equality.  They  will  aid  us  in  our 
straggle,  which  is  not  to  be  a  league  with  conti- 
nental Europe  against  Britain;  but  only  by  shew* 
ing  Britain  that  we  are  resolved  to  be  free  men,  to 
become  worthy  of  wielding  in  her  company  and  on 
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terms  of  equality,  tfae  sword  that  shall  make  abao- 
tudsin  and  despotism — of  whaterer  creed,  of  "wbaXr 
ever  country,  of  whatever  clime — to  quail  and  quake 
beneath  our  ^anl  arm.  And  are  these  idle  dreams? 
I  tell  you  00 !  Would  Napoleon  have  crossed  the 
Alps,  if  obstacles  deterred  him  ?  and  are  not  some 
such  efforts  necessary?  I»ok,  Tarleton,  look;  you 
are  young,  and  not  yet  by  habit  hardened,  or  ren- 
dered insensible  to  the  spectacle  that  everywhere 
meets  your  eye;  it  is  not  alone  here,  in  this  dilapi- 
dated quarter,  where  the  want  of  employment  and 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  it,  produce  the  idle- 
iiess  with  which  its  inhabitants,  in  common  with  alt 
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converted  into  insolvent  hotels,  public  board  rooms 
and  entrepdis  for  traders  too  poor  to  buy,  and  only 
vending  on  commission.     Is  this  as  it  ought?    Are 
these  things  as  they  should  be  ?     Is  it  not  Venice 
groaning  beneath  the  Austrian  yoke  ?     Have  we 
not  here  too,  what  may  be  called  a  foreign  soldiery, 
insufferable    from    their  insolence?     Is   not  the 
whole  country  held  by  an  army  of  occupation? 
Have  you  not  an  armed  gendarmerie  meeting  you 
at  every  turn,  in  every  petty  hamlet  and  village  ? 
Here,  here  where  we  stand,  in  the  heart  of  a  great 
dty,  unrivalled  in  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  which 
is  equally  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  commerce ; 
in  the  very  centre  of  a  country  rich  by  nature,  and 
not  wanting  in  cultivation,  you  find  the  anomaly 
of  an  almost  starving  population,  and  an  universally 
pauperised  community.     Go,  Tarleton,  and  as  you 
gaze  on   the  ragged  wretches  that  meet  yon  at 
every  turn,   whose   crouching   humility  disgusts, 
compare  them  with  the  extravagance,  the  inso- 
lence, and  the  presumption  of  the  English  officials 
that  grind  them  to  the  dust,  and  reflect  that  you 
too  are  an  Irishman." 
O'Donnell,  as  he  spoke,  became  exceedingly 
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excited:  the  expresBion  of  bis  coonteoance  had 
greatly  altered  since  I  last  saw  him — he  had  be- 
come thinner  and  paler,  a  newly  acquired  dignity 
in  his  manner  and  a  solemnity  and  serioosnesB, 
marked  his  whole  deportment,  as  that  of  a  man  en- 
gaged in  a  pursuit  that  engrossed  all  his  energies. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Wakefield  and  myself 
urged  all  we  could  think  of  to  dissnade  him  from 
his  rash  enterprise.  The  utmost  I  was  able  to 
achieve,  was  the  means  of  freely  communicating 
with  him  through  an  nnsuspidons  channel,  and  I 
returned  borne  almost  broken-hearted. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


And  being  of  the  Council  eelled  the  «  PriTy,** 
Lord  Henry  wilked  into  hit  Cabinet 
To  furnish  metter  for  some  future  Livy, 
To  tell  how  he  reduced  the  nation's  debt; 
And  if  their  foil  contents  I  do  not  give  ye» 
It  is  because  I  do  not  know  them  yet. 
But  I  shall  add  them  in  a  brief  appendist 
To  come  between  mine  epie  and  its  index. 
•  •  •  •  • 

But  of  all  nature's  deserepandesy  none 
Upon  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  difference 
Beheld  between  the  country  and  the  town, 
Of  which  the  latter  merits  every  preference 
From  those  who  have  few  resources  of  their  own, 
And  only  think,  or  act,  or  feel  with  reference 
To  some  small  plan  of  interest  or  ambition-^ 
Both  which  are  limited  to  no  condition. 

Dcnn  Juan. 


I  have  said,  that  though  utterly  unsuccessful  in  the 
attempt  I  had  made  to  turn  O'Donnell  from  the 
extraordinary  and  infisttuated  career  upon  which 
he  seemed  irrevocably  determined,  nevertheless  a 
means  of  continuing  to  hold  intercourse  with  him 
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bad  been  provideil,  wbicb  at  once  secured  a  Auility 
of  communication  free  from  any  suspidoa  on  the 
part  of  tbose  with  whom  be  was  linked,  although 
closely  watclied  by  them,  naturally  fearful  as  they 
were,  of  losing  the  ostensible  leader  they  had  soc- 
ceeded  in  securing  to  themselves,  and  also  (from 
the  mutual  distrust  universally  previuling  among 
them)  not  a  little  apprehensive  of  any  defection  or 
betrayal  upon  bis  part,  but  wbicb  at  the  same  time 
left  no  sort  of  clue  to  the  discovery  by  my  father, 
of  my  thus  continuing  this  acquaintance  in  direct 
contravention  of  bis  orders.  Here  our  meeUngs 
were  very  frequent,  and  with  regret  I  daily  per- 
ceived O'Donnell'B  detenninadon  increase  ant 
;  fresli  force,  as  be  concetvnd  bi§  hopes  ( 
idually  brighter,  a' 
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principally  to  the  (in  the  end)  fruitless  endeavour 
of  counselling  him  to  keep  clear  of  these  meshes 
of  intrigue  and  &ction.  His  constant  reply  always 
amounted  to  assurances  of  his  well  knowing  what 
he  was  about* 

'^It  is/  he  said,  ^<  unfortunate  that  I  should, 
by  having  at  once  spoken  out  boldly  and  clearly, 
be  obliged  to  now  conceal  myself;  for  I  cannot  but 
think  that  I  might  be  able  to  do  much  towards 
stirring  up  the  public  mind  to  a  truer  view  of  these 
matters.  How  many  of  those  who  come  to  me  in 
private,  and  assure  me  that  they  share  my  views  in 
public,  wear  a  different  face.  Still  some  of  these 
very  men  have,  to  my  knowledge,  made  vast  sacri- 
fices of  private  interest  for  the  advancement  of 
liberty.  But,  Tarleton,  how  is  it  that  a  man  of 
your  father's  enlarged  and  capacious  mind,  and 
hitherto  above  all  party  considerations,  should  thus 
lend  himself  to  tyranny?  They  all  cry  out  mostly 
against  him,  as  the  formidable  abettor  of  the 
government,  and  he  was  never  before  a  partaker  in 
the  vile  extravagances  of  these  men.  Surely  Sir 
Charles  Tarleton  ought  to  see  that  these  things 
cannot  continue  much  longer ;  and  how  much  more 
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honoured  would  such  a  man  be,  by  devoting  bis 
great  powers  to  bis  country's  service?" 

In  tbis  sort  of  way  he  often  ran  on  at  nndom, 
never  however  entering  at  all  into  particularaj  u  I 
always  studiously  avoided  anything  of  the  kind; 
but  from  all  that  was  forced  upon  me,  I  became  too 
plainly  convinced  that  he  was  regidarly  ensnared 
into  the  dangerous  and  unprofitable  part  of  nomi- 
nally leading  a  supposed  conspiracy,  which,  how- 
ever, had  in  reality,  no  other  existence  as  m 
extensively  founded  plot,  tlian  an  ima^nary  one 
in  the  minds  of  tbose,  who,  careless  as  to  anything 
but  their  own  advantage,  found  it  convenient  to 
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zealous  partisanship;  a  lawyer  beheld  the  bench 
only  attainable  over  the  □arrow'  bridge  of  polidcal 
assistance;  private  tndivtdaala  found  no  hope  oF 
obtaining  a  share  of  the  good  things  to  be  dis- 
tributed, except  tlirough  the  channel  of  party  mp- 
porL  It  was  idle  in  a  man  to  look  for  advancement 
of  any  kind,  if  he  relied  only  on  his  own  merits; 
even  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  in  that  nnfbrtn- 
nate  country]  the  same  accursed  and  destructive 
spirit  of  partisanship  prevailed.  lo  their  ordinary 
dealings,  regard  was  had  altogether  to  the  politick 
bias  of  those  they  were  engaged  with ;  and  even  to 
such  a  pitch  had  it  attained,  that  a  physician,  com- 


and  by  the  greater  increase  which  was  givm  to 
the  weaker,  had  the  effect  only  of  producing  a 
fiercer  and  more  severe  rivalry,  aa  ezisthig  be- 
tween parties  no  longer  in  a  recognised  pOMtlon 
of  superior  and  inferior ;  but  now,  co-ordinate  bihI 
co-equa),  occupying  the  same  rank,  enjoying  the 
same  privileges,  with  a  similar  field  of  edvsnce- 
Rient  open  to  each,  they  nevertheless  did  not  by 
any  means  Ml  into  one  body,  or  form  a  collective 
and  united  community;  but,  as  completely  Agdnet 
and  apart  as  ever,  they  had  nothing  in  common. 
Inhabitants  of  the  same  country,  they  stood  in  as 
direct  an  oppo«tion  to  each  other  as  though  they 
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opponents.  Tlie  main  cause  of  this  melancholy 
exhibition  of  partisan  Viceroyalty  may  be  found, 
if  not  altogether  existing  in,  yet  in  a  very  great 
degree  traceable  to^  the  complete  ignorance  of  the 
new-comer  as  to  the  real  and  practical  state  of 
affairs  in  the  country  he  is  about  to  govern. 
Well  versed  possibly  in  a  thedretical  and  abstract 
knowledge  of  its  political  institutions,  perhaps  too, 
not  a  stranger  to  its  sectarian  differences  and  the 
general  prejudices  of  its  inhabitants,  he  comes  over 
resolved  upon  administering  its  affairs  fiurly  and 
impartially  for  the  public  good;  but  however  so 
hr  well  qualified,  he  labours  under  a  disadvantage 
of  which  he  dreams  not,  and  against  which  he  there- 
fore takes  no  precaution,  in  his  profound,  complete 
and  utter  unacquaintance  with  the  personal  cha- 
racters of  all  the  different  individuals  whom  he  finds 
provided  to  his  hand  as  the  necessary  implements 
of  government  in  the  great  tool-chest  of  the  Irish 
executive;  which  goodly  assortment,  collected 
together  by  the  master  workman  in  London,  and 
diosen,  not  so  much  from  any  particular  merit  in 
each,  as  from  the  pressing  urgency  of  their  claims 
as  general  supporters,  the  Irish  journeyman  finds 
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throat  upon  him,  with  orders  to  execute  hiB:job 
with  them,  and  them  alone.  Greatly  blown  with 
his  own  individual  importance,  and  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  fullest  conviction  that  he  has  at 
a  glance  detected  the  great  error  into  which  all 
who  have  gone  before  have  fiillen,  he  becomes  at 
once  persuaded,  that -to  the  era  of  his  arrirtl  in  this 
covotry  has  been  reserved  the  discovery  of  the 
great  secret)  which  is  to  rectify  all  past  mistakes, 
redeem  all  past  errors,  and  obliterate  all  their  con- 
sequences. Surrounded  by  those  only  who  agree 
in  his  views,  his  ear  is  for  ever  flooded  by  ft  stream 
of  adulation  and  nauseous  flattery;  that,  confirming 
these  his  own  private  impressions,  perpetuates  his 
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gratifying  the  interests  and  passions  of  the  faction 
they  represent — in  insuring  to  it,  and  to  it  alone^  the 
whole  conntenance  and  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment The  present  representative  of  majesty  in 
that  country  was  one  selected  by  Lord  Mowbray, 
not  so  much  from  his  high  rank^  great  wealth,  or 
commanding  talents,  as  from  his  freedom  from  any 
participation  in  the  extreme  notions  of  any  class 
of  politicians.  Recommended  moreover  by  the 
possession  of  plain  good  sense  and  cool  judgment. 
Earl  Wigton  had  all  his  life  been  rather  the  advo- 
cate of  free  and  enlarged  opinions,  than  the  steady 
supporter  of  ultra  royalism,  though  he  was  far 
removed  from  the  slightest  tinge  of  democratic 
tendency.  His  arrival  in  Ireland  immediately  after 
the  wild  and  erratic  course  of  the  pseudo-liberal 
Viceroy  that  had  preceded  him,  and  whose  injudi- 
cious pursuit  of  mob  popularity  had  mainly  con- 
tributed to  the  downfall  of  the  administration  for 
whom  he  performed  the  part  of  king,  was,  without 
any  intention  upon  his  part,  from  the  force  of  the 
contrast  which  the  moderation  of  Earl  Wigton 
presented^  converted  by  the  violence  of  the  party 
who  were  before  in  exile,  into  a  peculiar  triumph 
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of  their  ovn ;  and  before  he  was  well  aware  of  it^ 
he  foand  himself  vociferously  claimed  as  their 
patron  by  the  high  Orange  foction,  whose  loud  and 
insolent  boasts  of  his  peculiar  and  separate  coun- 
tenance of  themselves  was  as  little  agreeable,  and 
dangerous  to  the  one,  as  the  openly  arowed  pre- 
dilection of  hia  predecessor  for  their  <^ponent8, 
had  proved  to  the  latter.  Endeavouring  to  back 
out  of  the  shoals  by  which  he  found  himself 
surrounded.  Lord  Wigton,  in  his  efforts  to  free 
himself  from  the  shackles  thus  imposed  upon  him, 
disgusted  and  offended  those  who  had  been  before 
so  ready  to  praise  him,  and  in  the  vain  pursuit  of 
a  neutral  and  respectable  JuUe-milieu,  whidi  does 
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resolate  and  determined  government,  endeavouring 
to  quell  the  seditious  opponents  of  all  goremment, 
and  the  almost  equally  objectioiiable  supporters  of 
intolerance  and  ascendency,  by  the  sole  and  strong 
arm  of  the  law,  beneath  whose  standard  having 
taken  up  his  position,  he  calmly  waited  the  result 
of  this  great  experiment 

A  leading  feature  in  the  policy  obviously  advan- 
tageous to  pursue  under  these  circumstances,  was 
the  gradual  and  continued  drawing  over  to  the  side 
of  the  government  from  both  parties  as  many  and 
as  influential  persons  as  could  either  be  seduced 
by  promises  of  personal  advantage,  purchased  by 
direct  bribes,  or  from  their  moderation  and  natural 
tendency  to  this  coalition,  be  detached  from  the 
exi^gerated  and  impracticable  ideas  of  their  par- 
ticular party,  by  a  respectful  consideration  and 
deference;  of  these  latter,  a  vast  number  had 
already  deserted  the  ranks  of  opposing  faction,  and 
cleariy  intimated  their  preference  for  the  steady 
and  wholesome  authority  of  the  law,  fairly  and 
impartially  administered,  over  the  wild  struggle  of 
partisanship  they  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to; 
whilst  of  the  two  former,  some  of  the  most  un- 
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compronuuDg  supporters  of  Protestant  ascendency 
began,  from  the  great  discouragement  their  (pinions 
met  with,  to  see  and  be  convinced  that  the  cod- 
Unuance  of  their  entertainment  had  very  properly 
been  made  an  insuperable  bar  to  professional 
advancement  or  offitnal  honours.  But  beyond  all 
others,  was  the  hoUowness,  falsehood,  and  atte; 
iouncerity  of  their  political  belief,  disgustingly 
manifested  by  the  loud  clamoarers  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  disinterested  patriotism ;-  and  it  was  doruig 
these  iDterTie\ra  of  mine  with  (yDonnell,  that  I 
obtained  an  insight  into  the  flagitious  and  tm- 
principled  proceedings  of  those  noisy  assertors  of 
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ponuit  of  personal  sdrantagej  supported  by  die 
exigences  of  present  want,  has  choked  the  sincere 
desire  of  some — because  the  sordid  Uiint  of  in- 
sadate  gain  has  drawn  away  others — or  because  the 
foul  leprosy  of  innate  vileness  and  diakouour  baa 
led  others  to  disgrace,  by  tbeir  aesuinptiiHi  of  its 
badges,  the  proud  and  lofty  namo  of  patriot;  I 
am  not,  with  tlie  weakness  of  a  froward  boy,  peta- 
lantly  to  cast  away  the  game  at  the  first  dieck ;  not 
with  timid  irresolution,  blench  from  the  prosecn- 
tion  of  an  object  I  have  deliberately  undntakm, 
merely  because  a  temporary  difficulty  has  been 
added,  in  the  deceit  and  treachery  of  a  few.    Here> 
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tioo;  lo6t  thus  in  the  shoals  and  shallows  of  every- 
day existeDce^  they  from  long  habit  have  beoome 
incapable  of  lifting  their  minds  from  the  low  and 
abject  range  of  customary  thought,  and  in  the  mod 
and  mire  of  filthy  selfishness  their  own  littleness  fills 
the  full  scope  of  their  most  enlarged  conceptions^ 
whilst  the  grand  and  simple  beauties  <^  a  pure^ 
benevolent,  and  universal  philanthropy^   that  can 
afibrd  to  forego  its  own  private  profit  for  the 
good  of  all,  seems  to  them  an  ideal  folly;  and  the 
ambition  that  can  prefer  the  loud  acclaim  of  all 
that   is  virtuous   and  honourable   in  succeeding 
generations,  is  viewed  by  them  as  nothing,  to  the 
momentary  dignity  of  the  subordinate  offices  they 
can  crawl  into :  but  in  the  country,  in  the  honest 
simplicity  of  a  rural  population,  humbler  and  less 
regarded    perhaps    by  man,  dwells    the  healthy 
vigour  of  unsophisticated  and  well-toned  minds,  and 
hearts  unpolluted  by  an  all-worldliness  <^  aspi- 
ration; there  it  is,  that  the  true  spirit  of  freedom 
grows  in  luxuriant  strength  and  enduring  con- 
stancy, and  there  alone  it  is  that  I  had  ever  hoped 
for  the  means  of  effectually  advancing  the  great 
march  of  my  country's  liberties ;  thither  Tarleton, 
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will  I  go — and  when  yon  shall  have  heard  of  a  re- 
volutionary moremeDt  unstained  by  blood,  marked 
by  moderation,  regulated  by  equity,  undisturbed 
by  foctiouB  rivalry  or  angry  disputation,  free  from 
religious  bigotry  or  polilicat  fimatacism,  unrecom- 
mended  by  &lse  theories  of  merely  popular  advan- 
tage, supporting  order  and  maintaining  the  existing 
distinctiong  that  graduate  society,  verging  neither 
upon  aristocratic  exclusion  nor  democratic  license, 
but  consecrated  to  liberty,  and  devoted  to  freedom 
— when  you  shall  have  heard  the  stains  and  insults 
now  affixed  to  the  name  of  your  country,  for  ever 
puiged  and  wiped  away — when  the  name  of  Irehind 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


What  irariouf  wenef ,  and  oh  what  scenes  of  woe, ' 
Are  witnessed  by  that  red  and  struggling  beam  ! 
The  ferered  patient  from  his  pallet  low, 
Through  crowded  hospital  beholds  its  stream ; 
The  ruined  maiden  trembles  at  its  gleam, 
The  debtor  wakes  to  thoughts  of  gyve  and  gaol. 
The  lover  starts  from  his  tormenting  dream. 
The  wakeful  mother  by  its  glimmering  pale 
Trims  her  sick  infiuit's  oouch,  and  soothes  its  feeble  wail. 

Sir  Waiter  Scott, 

See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates. 
And  takes  her  fiurewell  of  the  golden  sun ! 
How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth. 
Trimmed  like  a  younker  prancing  to  his  love. 

Henry  VL,  Part  UL 

The  miserable  have  no  other  medicine 
But  only  hope-» 

Measure  fir  Memvre, 


That  power  of  admeasurement  of  calamity  and  of 
ascertaining  with  exactitude^  by  the  application  of 
the  unerring  guage  planted  in  us  by  nature^  the 
precise  amount  of  mental  suffering  we  can  bear,  is 
not  without  its  use  and  benefit,  though  its  existence 
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would,  as  nature  never  does  anything  in  vain,  teem 
to  imply  a  necessary  and  pre-ordained  exposure  to 
and  encountering  of  the  evils  its  formation  and 
incorporation  with  our  essence  are  intended  to 
neutralize  and  combat.  On  the  present  occasion, 
1  powerfully  experienced  the  advantages  and 
benefit  of  this  shield  of  !Rrovidence  held  ever 
before  us  by  our  guardian  angel,  like  the  protect- 
ing ^gis  of  Minerva,  which  in  common  with  the 
elastic  rebound  that,  caoutchouc-like,  rescues  the 
soul  from  the  heaviest  and  most  down-bearing 
pressure  of  misfortune,  buoys  up  the  little  frail 
bark   that  bf^ars  us,   adventurert  upon   the  wide 
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tbeir  prey  of  that  frame  of  dust  we  so  oft  confound 
in  a  mistaken  nomenclature  for  what  we  are ;  and 
which,  coeval  with  our  being,  live  ever  in  us — 
our  bane,  or  blessing,  as  we  will  to  make  them; 
and  thus  inseparable  from  us,  eternal  as  the  infinite 
spell  of  existence  we  are  formed  for,  and  fated  to, 
shall,  improved,  renewed,  refined,  enlarged,  accom- 
pany us  in  our  exaltation  to  a  communion,  spiritual 
and  abstract,   with  the   glorious  intelligences  of 
another  state,  or  else  shall  swell  the  torments  of 
hereafter.    Yes,  despite  its  noble  and  immortal 
nature,  the  soul  would   in   its  pilgrimage  below, 
borne  down  by  the  load  of  accunmlated   misery, 
often  fiiint  and  sink,  were  it  not  for  this  elasticity, 
under  the  heaviest  calamity.     So  I  said  it  was  now 
with  me,  and  in  truth  it  was  in  my  case  brought 
into  play  and  called  into  action  by  the  proverbial 
sodability  with  which  misfortunes  now  thronged 
iqxm  me. 

My  friend,  if  not  an  outlawed  traitor,  at  least  filled 
with  such  mad  notions  as  likely  soon  to  become  so 
— ^forbidden  all  intercourse  with  him — the  justice 
of  which  prohibition  candour  obliged  me  to  admit 
•—it  was  no  insignificant  addition  to  the  pain  my 
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sorrow  and  anxiety  upon  Iiis  account  caused  me  to 
feel,  that  the  very  steps  I  still  continued,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  recalling  him,  were  fraught  with 
danger  to  myself.  I  well  knew  that  were  my 
intercourse  with  bim,  even  indirect  as  it  was,  to 
be  only  guessed  at,  or  surmised  by  Sir  Charles 
Tarleton,  I  should,  from  his  unforgiving  nature, 
run  considerable  risk  of  a  total  breach  with  him. 
This  was  pretty  well  in  itself,  and  a  &ir  enough 
supply  of  unhappiness;  but  it  was  slight  and  in- 
considerable, compared  with  the  fears  I  entertained, 
and  not  erroneously  either,  as  to  the  consequences 
of    any   discovery  of  tlie    intimacy  that    existed 
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is  not  to  be  tested  by  the  pany  and  trifling  emotions 
that  occur  in  its  progress,  as  exhibited  even  in  the 
strong  case  of  a  first  love ;  these  indeed  were  the 
impress  of  passion,  and  its  love-sick  misery  may 
with  most  be  mistaken  for  a  deep  and  rooted 
aflfection;  whilst  in  reality,  they  partake  more  of 
the  overweening  vanity,  the  ineradicable  selfishness 
of  man,  than  of  any  purer  sentiment,  unalloyed  by 
such  dross  as  this.  No,  it  is  not  here,  it  is  not  in 
the  futile  and  unimportant  accidents  of  so  puerile 
an  attachment,  that  the  enduring  constancy  of  the 
human  heart  is  to  be  found.  The  smooth  and  even 
surfJEice  which  the  sea  when  calm  and  tranquil  pre- 
sents, tells  but  slightly  of  the  horrors  which  its 
mighty  and  tremendous  powers  when  excited  by 
the  agitations  of  the  storm  can  enact.  It  is  in  the 
deep,  concentrated  emotions  of  aroused  feeling — in 
the  keen  and  poignant  anguish  of  dark  despair — in 
the  deep  and  gloomy  chaos  which  the  consciousness 
of  affections  not  altogether  well  bestowed,  yet 
utterly  committed — of  devotion  honourable  in  it- 
self, yet  not  to  be  avowed,  perhaps  scarce  justified, 
creates.  In  the  wild  and  maddening  ecstasies  of  a 
passion,  whose  very  misery  gives  it  a  charm,  and 
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whose  sweetness  is  increased  by  present  misfortune 
and  a  more  hopeless  future — both  alike  embittered 
by  a  post,  whose  errors  are  not  now  to  be  remedied, 
and  whose  recollections  are  not  to  be  obliterated, 
though  sought  to  be  temporarily  forgotten.  Yes, 
pity  him  indeed !  who  bears  the  galling  fetters  of  a 
chain,  heavy  in  itself,  yet  increased  in  its  essential 
weight  by  the  contempt  which  the  world  would 
accord  it,  and  which  even  from  this  very  supposed 
inferiority  of  the  object,  binds  its  slave  with  an 
augmented  tenacity.  Oh,  talk  of  a  hopeless  pas- 
sion I  But  where  is  agony  like  that  of  bim  who 
loves,  yet  feels  and  knows  that  love  not  rightly 
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which  I  every  moment  expected  some  discovery^ 
notwithstanding  the  care  and  caution  with  which 
they  were  managed — ^wearing  the  appearance  of 
careless  levity,  and  yet  borne  down  by  anxiety, — I 
had  retired  late  one  night,  when  I  was,  towards  four 
o'clock,  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  my  servant 
into  my  bed-room,  to  inform  me  that  a  person 
wished  to  see  me  directly. 

"  Who  is  it.  Mason  V 

<*  A  woman.  Sir,  who  says  that  a  friend  of  yours, 
a  gentleman,  is  taken  dangerously  ill,  and  wishes 
you  to  go  to  him." 

<*  A  gentleman  ill!"  replied  I,  echoing  his  words, 
and  not  quite  restored  from  the  confusion  of  a  first 
awakening  from  sleep. 

''Yes,  Sir,  and  I  told  her  she  must  be  wrong, 
and  that  you  were  not  a  doctor." 

**Stay,"  I  said,  as  my  senses  began  to  rally, 
'^stay,  I  shall  go  down  and  see  who  it  is,  and  what 
the  woman  wants;  it  must  be  some  mistake,  evi- 
dently Mason,  a  mistake.  Still  it  will  be  more 
satisfiactory  to  see  what  it  all  means ;  here,  give  me 
my  dressing  gown.     What  is  the  hour?'' 

**  Nearly  four,  sir." 
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"  God  bless  me !  very  strange  indeed.  Four 
o'clock,  and  a  person  coming  to  call  me," 

Huddling  on  a  few  things,  I  hastily  descended 
to  the  hall,  where,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  Mary 
Elston's  housemaid. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Jane?"  I  cried. 

"Ob,  sir!  I  am  afraid  it  is  nearly  all  over  with 
my  poor  mistress.  She  was  taken  very  bad  about 
eleven  o'clock,  and  has  continued  getting  worse. 
I  have  been  down  for  Doctor  C^Mara,  and  he  is  at 
the  house  now,  and  the  nurse  said  I  had  better, 
come  to  fetch  you." 

I  have,  1  believe,  omitted  to  ttoUce  the  fact  of 
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unconcealed  coldness  and  complete  want  of  affection 
that  accompanied  it  The  state  of  ill-bealth  that  I 
have  already  noticed  her  having  fallen  into,  had 
condnued  to  increase  in  spite  of  all  the  thousand 
remedies  suggested  by  different  practitioners,  to 
almost  all  the  most  leading  of  whom  she  had  in 
torn  had  reconrse,  for  they  cannot  minister  to  the 
mind  diseased.  She  had  been  gradually  getting 
worse,  and  although  I  had  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  nothing  was  wanting  that  remedial 
measures  could  command,  or  affectionate  attention 
effect,  to  soothe  the  bed  of  sufferings  yet  neces- 
sarily my  anxiety  upon  her  account  added  greatly 
to  my  other  causes  of  solicitude.  She  had  latterly 
been  as  I  hoped,  gradually  mending,  though  greatly 
debilitated,  and  having  passed  the  preceding  even- 
ing in  attendance  upon  her,  I  had  left,  fancying  her 
rather  better,  when  with  one  of  those  sudden  alterna- 
tions of  disease,  sufficiently  familiar  either  to  those 
who  have  themselves  suffered,  or  attended  the  couch 
of  a  beloved  object,  she  had  been  thus,  unexpectedly, 
brought  into  a  state  to  cause  this  alarming  account 
from  her  servant.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in 
June,  the  sun  not  yet  risen,  and  still  beneath  the 
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horizon,  cast  a  strong  and  luminous  lustre  over  th« 
eastern  portion  of  the  hearens,  the  reflecdon  of 
'  which  rapidly  chased  the  lingering  mists  of  receding 
darkness.  Though  here  no  woods  or  fields  iniited 
the  early  carol  of  the  feathered  tribe  to  pay  their 
joyous  salutation  and  note  of  nature's  holy  praise 
for  the  returning  light  of  day,  there  was  even  in 
the  city  scene  around,  a  purity  in  this  early  hour, 
as  though  of  a  day  sent  fresh  from  the  Eternal's 
mint,  a  gift  to  man,  new  made,  unsullied  and  yet* 
undefiled  by  its  misuse — there  was  a  hallowed  soft- 
ness in  its  subdued  brightness,  like  the  dnniing 
innocence  of  infancy,  ere  yet  the  fiery  glow  and 
inid-(liiv  lieat  of  passion's  blighting  blast,  have  s 
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Streets,  sole  oocapants  of  the  deserted  space ;  whibt 
the  shrill  clarion  of  the  danghill  champion  sounds 
the  load  reoeHUe*  Making  a  harried  toilet,  I 
rushed  oat  in  haste-^the  Cain-imprinted  curse  of 
care  and  sorrow,  the  entail  which  no  fiuman  laws 
can  bar,  which  man  hands  down  to  man,  viridly 
imprinted  upon  my  brow.  I  walked  or  rather  ran, 
io  the  fond  haste  with  which  we  push  on  to  a  full 
knowledge  of  misfortune,  as  though  it  came  not 
tet  enough  to  meet  us,  and  in  the  agitating  whirl 
of  my  brain  and  thoughts,  wildly  contrasted  with 
the  peaceful  calm  that  reigned  around.  No  long 
period  sufficed  to  bring  me  to  the  house  occupied 
by  Mary  Elston,  in  an  outlet  of  the  town,  recom- 
mended for  the  salubrity  of  its  situation,  and  to 
which  it  was  the  usual  custom  of  physicians  to  send 
out  to  die  those  of  their  patients  whose  means  or 
indination  forbid  a  more  distant  journey  in  search 
of  health, — a  sort  of  pui^torial  pilgrimage^  in 
which  the  poor  sufferer,  not  allowed  to  depart  in 
quiet,  is  dragged  from  the  comforts  of  home  and 
the  ^idearing  associations  of  the  churchyard  of  his 
native  pariah,  to  mingle  his  bones  with  strangers^ 

and  lie  down  like  a  wanderer  in  a  foreign  land,  his 
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last  momenU  distracted  by  new  faces  and  the  hurry 
and  bustle  of  continued  moveoienL 

At  the  door  stood  a  glass  coach,  whose  driver  sat 
composedly  smoking  his  pipe,  in  no  degree  appa- 
rently disturbed  by  the,  to  most,  unusual  hour  of 
being  abroad ;  but  accustomed  to  come  and  go  at 
all  hours  and  all  seasons  at  the  order  of  others, 
composedly  making  himself  at  ease,  utterly  careless 
whether  the  iodividual  to  whom  he  brought  medical 
assistance  lived  or  died,  in  fact  not  bestowing  even 
a  momentary  thought  upon  the  subject  C^  enter- 
ing,  the  house  appeared  in  confusion.  The  iront 
parlour  iloor  wide  open,  a  man's  hat  hastily  flung 
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With  one  hand  holding  the  wrist  of  the  attenuated 
form  that  lay  upon  the  bed,  the  other  drawing  back 
the  curtain  so  as  to  admit  the  full  fall  of  the  light 
upon  the  sufferer's  countenance,  he  did  not  further 
notice  my  entrance  than  by  just  raising  his  eyes, 
and  quickly  resuming  his  attention  to  his  patient, 
who  lay  in  complete  insensibility,  between  inter- 
vening attacks  of  hysterical  paroxysms.  Upon  the 
table  and  chimney-piece,  were  bottles  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  and  pill-boxes,  and  all  the  hundred  forms 
in  which  chemists  disguise  their  accompaniments 
of  illness;  the  nurse,  a  person  hired  for  the  occa- 
sion and  used  to  such  scenes,  calmly  stood  with  a 
cup  of  water  in  one  hand  and  a  bottle  of  smelling 
salts  in  the  other.  It  seemed  to  me  on  first  entrance 
that  the  last  moment  had  arrived,  and  with  a  forced 
calmness  I  contemplated  what  was  passing  around ; 
with  a  minuteness  and  exactitude  that  seemed  to 
ridicule  the  intensity  of  my  emotions,  I  observed 
each  individual  particular  before  me.  I  was  how- 
ever wrong.  Gradually,  nature  reasserted  her 
mastery,  and  strength  so  far  returned  as  to  bring 
bade  consciousness,  and  my  ears  were  blessed  with 
an  almost  inaudible  reply  to  my  anxious  inquiries 
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of  pasaiooate  grief.  My  friend  Doctor  (yMata, 
a  warm  hearted,  excellent  man,  reprening  any 
e^ressioa  of  regret  for  bis  being  disturbed,  and 
assuring  me  that  though  there  was  obnoiuly  great 
weakness,  there  was  not  any  immediate  fears  to  be 
entertained,  and  that  he  would  call  again  in  the 
afternoon,  took  his  departure. 
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There  was  Jeck  Jargon,  the  gigantie  guardsman ; 

And  General  Firefaoe,  famous  in  the  field, 

A  great  tactician,  and  no  less  a  swordsman. 

Who  ate,  last  war,  more  Yankees  than  be  kill'd. 

There  was  the  waggish  Weleh  judge,  Jefferies  Hardsman, 

In  his  graTe  office  so  completely  skill'd, 

That  when  a  culprit  came  for  condemnation. 

He  had  his  judge's  joke  for  consolation. 


Tearing  mjrself  away  from  this  painful  scene,  in 
which  my  presence  could  now  be  of  no  further  use, 
ererything  having  been  done  that  skill  could  devise^ 
the  resources  of  art  supply,  or  human  means  afford, 
to  lighten  and  assuage  the  sufferings  of  the  invalid ; 
I  hastily  returned  home,  in  no  small  apprehension 
lest  my  protracted  absence  at  this  very  early  hour 
might  possibly  lead  to  some  surprise  and  conse- 
quent suspidon.  I  was  not  altogether  mistaken, 
as  the  result  proved.      Although  no  immediate 
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notice  was  taken,  and  things  went  on  pretty  much 
as  usual,  I  could  not  help  observing  a  nurked  altera- 
tion in  the  manner  of  Sir  Charles  Tarleton  upon 
my  meeting  him  for  the  first  time  that  day  at 
dinner ;  a  large  party  however  being  assembled,  as 
was  his  usaal  custom  twice  a  week,  it  was  not 
possible  for  me  to  obtain  with  positive  certainty 
any  direct  confirmation  as  to  whether  the  fears 
I  entertained  were  well  fonnded,  or  the  reverse. 
An  ordinary  drawing  room  is,  in  reality,  a  mas- 
querade more  perfect  than  the  most  accurately 
planned  and  elaborately  executed  bal  eoOumi  that 
can  be  prepared.     It  is  in  this  as  in  every  thing. 
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mask  adopted  as  at  any  carnival.     In  this,  it  was 
eminently  so.     Scarcely  ever  had  I  seen  such  an 
enchanting  and  pleasing  smile   upon  my  father's 
bee ;  his  usual  company-courtesy  seemed  to  have 
acquired  an  increased  agriment;  with  the  open  and 
frank  demeanour  of  the  gratified  host^   deriving 
additional  pleasure  from  the  society  of  his  guests^ 
and  as  if  the  power  of  entertaining  them  suitably 
was  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  his  wealth  and 
station  afforded,  he  was  affable  and  pleasing  to  all, 
and  wore  the  bland  smile  of  cordial  welcome.     To 
me^  however,  who  knew  how  to  read  his  coun- 
tenance, there  was  in  the  curl  of  his  lip  and  the 
glance  of  the  eye,  as  he  desired  me  to   ^^  order 
dinner,"  the  bitterness  of  gall. 

The  course  of  a  formal  and  official  dinner  party, 
at  which  the  guests  are  not  in  the  remotest  degree 
personal  friends,  in  many  instances  the  acquaint- 
ance only  of  the  hour,  is  one  of  the  most  tiresome 
of  the  so-called  pleasures  with  which  the  lovers  of 
sodety  affect  to  be  delighted ;  calling  that  charm- 
ing, which  they  in  reality,  and  did  they  speak 
truth,  consider  a  very  serious  nuisance  and  a  vast 
bore.     Here,  all  that  the  best  regulated  and  most 
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complete  household,  the  nieest  rule  of  aerere  cofr 
rectoess,  the  most  UDbounded  profusion — &ultIeH 
^pobtments,  costly  plate,  and  good  taste — the 
most  exquisite  skill  of  the  cook  and  coafectdoner, 
the  resources  of  hot-houses  and  forcing-bedi»  a 
cellar,  stocked  not  with  temporary  supplies  for  par- 
ticular occasions,  but  rich  in  its  venerable  oontents 
— «n  apartment  commodious  and  not  crowded,  in 
which  magnificence  and  splendour  were  made  tri- 
butary to  luxury  and  comfort — all  that  these  e&ct, 
was  to  be  found.  Here  was  none  of  the  make- 
shift business  of  borrowing  plate,  duna,  table-lioen, 
or  gbss;  no  filling  the  table  with  country  oonsins, 
pressing    into    the    service    tlie    atisiatance    of 
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wine  upon  her  sleeve  than  in  her  glass,  now  mar- 
ring the  festive  mirth  of  some  gold-laced  warrior, 
as  the  upset  sonp  trickles  over  his  embroidered 
breast,  and  in  its  greasy  career,  leaping  over  the 
opposing  firogs  of  gold  like  a  mountain  rivulet, 
gradually  settles  into  a  tranquil  stream  as  it  pours 
iq>on  the  even  valley  of  his  unmentionables,  de- 
voting both  to  ruin  and  conjuring  up  to  fright  him 
from  the  board,  like  Banquets  ghost,  the  appalling 
spectre,  of  an  unpaid  tailor's  bill ;  here  were  none 
of  these  cenJtre-tempM — ^for  in  all  these  points  it  was 
part  of  the  pride  of  character  of  Sir  Charles  Tarle- 
ton  to  surpass,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  all  of 
which  he  was,  maugre  his  own  ascetic  habits 
and  his  other  multitudinous  avocations,  a  finished 
master.  If  any^  or  all  of  these,  together  with 
an  apparently  most  cordial  welcome,  could  make 
agreeable  a  stiff  dinner  party,  then  had  this  been 
particularly  so— but  the  company^  the  company  is 
the  thing.  Here — ^nor  was  it  his  fault  so  much  as 
the  force  of  circumstances,  was  the  failure.  Dinner 
parties  are,  in  Ireland,  more  resorted  to  than  in 
England :  not  more  so  indeed  in  the  upper  circles ; 
but  they  are  done,  and  well  done  too,  by  individuals 
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and  classes  in  Dublin  whose  corresponding  order 
across  the  channel  would  not  attempt  them.  Bar- 
nsters,  parsons,  and  doctors  of  standing,  do  not 
crowd  their  tables  with  merely  their  fellow  la- 
bourers. The  sprinkliDg  of,  by  position  &shion- 
ables,  which  the  existence  of  an  Irish  court  affi»d« 
to  Dublin,  being  for  the  most  part  strangers  (in 
Ireland  a  passport  to  &vour),  being  moreorer  in 
many  instances  conaezions  of  great  English  fiuniliet, 
are  universally  courted  and  sought  for  with  avidity. 
They  are  among  the  chief  guests ;  and  although  an 
acquaintance  of  a  purely  casual  nature,  are  never- 
tbeless  feted  as  personages  of  a  more  elevated  order 
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in  themselves  insufficient,  to  any  one  of  them 
supply  a  moderate  party,  if  intended  to  be  of  the 
best  description,  it  follows  that  a  blending  of  them 
becomes  necessary:  hence  a  very  heterogeneous 
collection  arises,  and  a  somewhat  discordant  and  ill- 
assorted  amalgamation  is  the  result. 

On  the  present  occasion,  next  to  the  commander 
of  the  forces,  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Frederick 
Foley,  K.C.B.,  as  he  invariably  designated  him- 
self— a  self-opinionated,  conceited  old  man,  stiff  as 
a  ramrodf  unbending  as  a  bayonet,  and  inflated 
with  his  own  consequence — sat  an  agreeable  and 
findnating  little  woman,  the  wife  of  a  young 
diurchman,  whose  title  of  Honorable  not  only  gave 
his  lady  the  pas,  over  the  dtfiuAo  and  dejuri  ladies 
of  baronets  and  knights-bachelors,  knights-grand- 
crosses  military  and  civil,  and  knights-commanders 
of  various  orders,  (whose  rapidly  manufactured 
bdyMpi  the  hostile  rival  of  corresponding  baronial 
epithet,  swells  the  list  of  patronesses  of  balls 
and  charities  in  Dublin  newspapers),  but  also 
exposed  her  to  the  envious  jealousy  of  an  elderly 
would-be  young  matron,  the  wife  of  a  commoner 
bishop.    On  the  other  side  of  this  agreeable  and 
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lirely  person,  and  but  a  poor  refuge  from  the 
pipe-clay  patronage  of  the  General,  came  the  Mai 
bishop  himself,  forming  the  male  interval  between 
a  baronei^s  lady,  of  repated  light  manners,  and 
who,  all'engroBsed  in  the  conrersation  of  a  young 
Vice-regal  aid-de-camp,  left  the  Mitre  to  exchange 
glances  with  his  indignant  spouse  acroM  the  table. 
The  opposite  side  was  scarce  better  off  in  the 
adaptation  of  its  occupants  to  each  other.  A  nge 
and  severe-looking  judge,  with  a  stem  and  morose 
master  in  Chancery,  hemmed  in  a  pretty  girl  of 
nineteen;  who  was  looking  at  her  nster,  on  the 
the  other  side,  as  though  imploring  pity  for  her 
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bottom,  were  some  junior  barristers,  of  iiEuniiy, 
treating  with  contempt  the  assumed  importance 
of  commanding  officers^  to  the  wonder  and  aston- 
ishment of  their  military  subordinates.  In  the 
midst  of  this^  Sir  Charles  Tarleton  was  discharging 
the  duties  of  an  attentive  host;  now  paying  re- 
spectful deference  to  the  commandant,  now  com- 
plimenting his  beautiful  neighbour;  inquiring 
aflter  tithes  from  the  bishop,  discussing  the  law 
of  libel  with  the  judge,  sipping  a  few  drops  in 
answer  to  the  bumper  drained  by  the  bishop's 
lady,  flattering  the  self-satisfied  vanity  of  the  fop 
major-general,  talking  politics  with  the  M.  P., 
and  playing  the  agreeable  to  alL 

*'  I  hope,  my  Lord,**  cried  Mrs.  Trefusis,  the 
bishop's  lady,  addressing  Sir  Charles  Tarleton, 
^  there  is  no  truth  in  the  dreadful  accounts  the 
newspapers  give  us,  of  those  horrible  people  they 
cill  Repealers.  I  really  am  so  alarmed  that  I  have 
told  the  bishop  I  shall  not  go  to  the  country." 

Mrs.  Trefusb  liked  shopping  and  visiting,  and 
daperoning  and  talking  scandal,  and  hawking  her 
daughters  about,  better  than  making  soup  for  the 
poor,  giving  coals  and  blankets  to  her  indigent 
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neighbours,  physicking  the  parish,  or  attending 
in&nt  schools. 

"  Nay,  that  is  tempting  the  Lord  ChancellcH- 
over  much,"  said  the  puuctilious  Si  Frederick 
Foley;  "you  really,  my  dear  madam,  want  to 
make  his  lordship  violate  his  oath  of  privy-coan- 
dllor ;"  a  mark  of  distinction,  by  the  way,  always 
concurrent  with  the  office  of  the  speaker,  who 
nevertheless  delighted  not  a  Itttie  in  the  ore 
rotundo  pronunciation  of  his  titie  of  EUght  Honor- 
able. 

"  Well,  I  believe,  Sir  Frederick,  I  may  so  &r 
venture  to  answer  Mrs.  Trefusis,  without  breech 
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aversion  to  hotel  bills,  milliners'  bills,  dressmakers' 
bills,  jewellers'  bills,  and  the  other  little  trifles 
that  appertain  more  peculiarly  to  the  &vours  ladies 
secure  their  lords,  in  the  course  of  a  season  in 
town. 

'*  That,"  exclaimed  the  baronet's  lady,  '<  is  just 
what  I  was  saying  to  Mrs.  Trefusis  before  dinnerj 
and  I  gladly  find,  on  such  excellent  authority^ 
there  does  not  exist  those  obstacles  to  the  free 
current  of  her  kindly  nature.  I  only  wish  that 
you  would  further,  my  Lord,  shut  up  your  odious 
court  of  Chancery  and  set  Sir  George  free." 

Her  ladyship  was  not  much  fonder  of  the  country 
than  Mrs.  Trefusis. 

*'  Is  it  not  delightful,  Captain  Saunter,  to  walk 
out  early  of  a  morning  (of  course  after  the  dew 
is  off),  and  to  listen  to  the  dear  little  birds  singing 
sweetly  in  the  grounds^  and  to  look  at  the  grass, 
and  the  violets,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ?" 

'<  Enchanting,  my  dear  Lady  Blissful,  positively 
diarming!"  returned  Captain  Saunter,  who,  how- 
ever, did  not  even  try  to  appear  to  catch  the  infec- 
tion of  the  air  of  girlish  romance  her  Ladyship, 
though  at  the  blind  side  of  thirty-five,  langubhingly 
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affected.  The  Captain,  drawing  out  liia  pocket- 
handkerchief,  pretended  to  caii^li,  in  order  to  ^t 
over  the  awkward  pauae  his  coolness  produced. — 
The  Captain  was  not  a  very  new  acquaintance. 

"  By  the  by,  how  was  it  Captain  Saunter,  that 
you  were  not  at  the  Rotunda  last  night?"  said  a 
lady,  from  the  opposite  side,  the  mother  of  three 
amiable  yoong  ladies,  all  ont.  "His  Excellency 
was  moat  enthusistically  received,  I  thought  you 
would  have  been  on  dnty." 

"  Ay,  how  was  it  Capttun  Saunter  you  were  not 
there  last  night?'  reiterated  his  neighbour.  "  Sir 
George  made  me  leave  early,  as  be  was  taken  HI, 
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awkward  and  feeling  uncomfortable  at  being  in 
oompany  with  tbe  Lord  Lieutenant  Ensign  Brady 
led  off  with  the  amiable  and  accomplished  daughter 
of  Mr«  High  Sheriff  Branahan,  whilst  the  Deputy- 
Aisistant-Commissary-General  gave  his  hand  to 
the  charming  niece  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Association  for  heaven  knows  what  —  altogether 
sach  a  mixture  I  have  rarely  seen." 

Tbe  private  signal  for  retreat  being  now  given, 
the  gentlemen's  conversation  became  more  general. 

^  Fitzeustace,''  cried  Captain  Saunter,  <<  how  did 
you  get  home  last  night?  did  you  ever  hear  of  any 
thing  half  so  cool  as  old  Ball  giving  a  dinner  at 
his  fiiend's  house — what  is  the  man's  name?' 

<*I  really  dont  know,"  replied  Fitzeustace,  a 
very  young  officer — '^  but  I  believe  this  is  nothing 
to  what  Ball  does  with  his  friend^  who  by  the  by, 
seems  a  very  good  sort  of  old  fellow;  they  say 
Ball  lives  there  altogether, — eats,  drinks^  sleeps 
occasionally, — uses  his  horses,  gives  dinners,  and 
actually  has  a  room  at  this  same  old  gentleman's 
office  in  Dublin,  where  he  turns  in  now  and  then 
if  he  is  late  o*  nights.  I  certainly  do  know  he  is 
scarcely  ever  at  the  barracks." 

VOL.   I.  L 
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"  A  capital  billet  indeed,"  replied  Saunter.  "  1 
felt  a  little  Btraoge  at  going  merely  on  Ball's  invita- 
tion: liowerer  I  was  most  kindly  received;  it  is 
almost  taking  too  great  a  turn  out  of  him." 

"  Not  at  all,"  cried  Colonel  Pellet,  an  old  officer 
just  returned  in  command  of  a  regiment  from  India. 
"  t  always  think  these  hospitable  people  take  greater 
delight  in  obliging  their  friends,  than  ereii  tiie 
friends  do  in  being  obliged:  1  always  indulge  them. 
Pray  Captain  Saunter,  how  ia  tlie  Lord  Lieutenant? 
I  always  feel  anxious  about  him ;  his  kindneBS  and 
attention  to  myself  and  all  the  officers  of  my  corps, 
make  it  a  duty,  no  less  than  a  pleasure,  to  inquire 
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there  you  know^  everytbiog  is  done  magnificently. 
I  recollect  a  splendid  entertainment  given  by  the 

Governor  General thank  you,  wont  you  help 

yourself?  very  superior  claret,  I  assure  you." 

He  filled  his  glass,  and  was  going  to  inflict  on 
me  one  of  those  long-winded  histories  about  India, 
in  which  he  often  indulged;  but  from  which  I  was 
saved  by  a  move  into  the  drawing-room.  Here, 
all  the  stardied  stiffiiess  that  had  marked  our  assem- 
blage before  dinner,  but  whidi  gpradually  thawed 
and  melted  during  the  course  of  that  ceremony, 
was  again  resumed.  The  courtly  Saunter,  and 
some  one  or  two  others,  whether  endowed  with 
more  native  ooorage  than  the  rest,  or  inspired  by  a 
confidence  grounded  on  their  own  good  opinion 
of  themselves,  ventured  to  break  into  the  charmed 
drde  in  uriiich,  from  the  stiffoess  of  English  society 
— unless  in  the  few  instances  where  nature  has  given 
a  well-bred  ease — the  female  portion  of  it  entrench 
themselves.  The  majority  of  the  gentlemen  formed 
a  kind  of  standing  guard  in  detached  groups,  from 
wiiidi  some  one  of  the  number,  either  from  the 
conversation  taking  a  turn  that  did  not  suit  him, 
or  from  some  other  cause,  was  occasionally  shut 


nui  c'lmia  oil  a  sido-tahlo,  or  turning  ovo 
.if  ;i  hook  of  unoriivinus,   not  one  of  wlii 
ever  looks  at,  and  in  this  pleasant  posit 
the  gratification  of  reflecting  that  he  i 
the  delight  of  a  party,  and  being  in  socie 
that.     This  is   what  some  people  call 
Colonel  Pellet  and  myself  had  the  mis 
be  placed  in  this  predicament;  I,  from 
humble  a  personage  to  deserve  attention 
being  too  tiresome.  However,  we  both  of 
to  the  other,  the  asylum  secretly  desired 
^^  Fray  Mr.  Tarleton^  may  I  ask  you 
this  stir  about  Repealers  is  ?  His  Lordshi 
Frederick  have  been  talking  about  son 
man  who  is  going  to  head  them,  and  we 
an  order  to  march  into  the  south  the 
to-morrow.      It  really  quite  makes  me 
leave  Dublin,  the  Castle  is  such  a  resource 
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<< Indeed!^'  I  saidj  ''was  this  an  unexpected 
order?  did  Sir  Frederick  or  my  father  say  who 
thb  person  was?'' 

**  Altogether  unexpected :  I  coold  not  understand 
Sir  Frederick^  he  spoke  so  much  about  the  caution 
and  drcnmspection  with  which  it  behoved  the 
government  to  act ;  but  as  I  was  sayings  your  hospi- 
tality in  Dublin  almost  reminds  me  of  our  Indian 
entertainments.  I  recollect  the  Marquis  of  Rupee, 
when  governor-general,  receiving  a  Rajah  at  a 
grand  banquet,  when  the  number  of  covers 
amounted  to  four  hundred,  everything  of  the  best 
you  know — though  now  I  recollect,  the  soup  was 
so  confoundedly  hot, — you  know  they  are  fond  of 
high  seasoning  in  India." 

''Certainly,  certainly — they  did  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  young  man,  did  they?" 

"The  Rajah's  son  you  mean?" 

"No,  I  mean  the  person  Sir  Frederick  Foley 
was  speaking  about." 

"O!  dear  no!  —  no,  some  low  scoundrel,  no 
doubt;  but  as  I  was  saying,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
reception  of  the  Rajah." 

"  How  very  grand,"  I  exclaimed ;  "  but  the  day 


marcli  into  the  Mysore  territory — a 
Mr.   Tarlcton  is   tlie   thing;   elephi 
men,  palanquins,  and  if  you  are  at  a 
delightful  sangaree,  cool  as  ice,  ai 
luxuries ;  but  see,  Sir  Frederick  is  n 

A  young  man  his  aid-de-camp,  pa 
his  way  to  fetch  his  cocked  hat,  Peilt 

*'  Is  the  General  going,  Lovelace  ? 
know  whether  he  dines  at  the  Castle 

"  I  don't  know  I  am  sure.  Colon 
if  you  wish,  I  will  ask  Sir  Frederick.' 

*<Not  at  all.  Captain  Lovelace;'' 
de-camp  passed  on. 

The  whole  party  now  broke  np 
among  the  last,  as  he  lighted  a  ciga 
getting  into  his  hackney  coach,  exdai 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Ah  !  what  is  mfto  ?  what  perils  still  enTiron 
The  happiest  mortals,  eTen  after  dinner. 

a  •  •  •  • 

But  Tioleot  things  will  sooner  bear  assuaging^ 
Their  fury  being  spent  by  its  own  shock, 
Than  the  stem,  single,  deep,  and  worldless  ire^ 
Of  a  strong  human  heart,  and  in  a  sire. 

Dan  Juan, 


Scarce  had  tbe  last  carriage  left  the  door  and  the 
ordinary  quiet  routine  of  the  household  been  re- 
stored, when  upon  my  return  to  the  drawing  room 
ai  I  mounted  the  stairs,  I  became  sensible  by  the 
altered  tones  of  my  &ther's  voice,  as  he  ordered  one 
of  the  footmen  to  extinguish  the  superfluous  lights, 
that  with  the  departure  of  the  company  had  also 
vanished  the  assumed  good-humour,  with  which 
throughout  the  evening  he  had  by  a  powerful 
effort  of  long  accustomed  self-command  concealed 
tbe  angry  emotions  that  stirred  within.     As  one 
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;i  velocity  stronirlv  contrasted  l)V  tl 
slow   manner    in    which    those    ver 
are  perhaps  turned  over  by  others— 
we  the  tools  and  fools  of  circumsta 
this  task  was  completed,  and  with  a  i 
the  paid  and  liveried  attendant  left  tl 
How  low  was  I  fellen  in  my  own  esti 
I  envied   the  independence  of  this 
door  being  closed,  we  were  now  alo; 
found  silence  bad  been  maintained — ^for 
a  coward  had  conscience  made  me,  th 
even  ventured  upon  the  customary  oo 
to  the  Sclat  with  which  the  party  h 
He  had  hitherto  been  standing  before  I 
which  I  too  stood.     He  now  took  a 
room,  in  the  course  of  whidi-  t*^  ^ 
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which  neither  meant  yes  nor  no. .  **  Pray  where 
were  you  ?  "  I  was  silent.  "  I  insist  upon  know- 
ing/' he  replied.  I  again  stammered  out  something 
about  a  friend  of  mine,  mentioning  the  name  of  a 
gentleman  with  whom  he  knew  I  was  acquainted. 
Stopping  suddenly  short,  and  with  a  cool  sneering 
tone^  he  briefly  retorted : — **  That  is  a  lie."  Then 
suddenly  warming,  he  proceeded  :-7-"  Yes,  it  is 
a  lie ;  and  you  know  it  to  be  such,  and  I  know  it 
too. — Answer  me  directly,  where^  and  with  whom 
you  were  ?" 

This  ebullition  of  anger  on  his  part,  had  upon 
me  the  effect  of — by  exciting  my  passion,  removing 
the  fear  and  dismay  with  which  I  had  hitherto 
quailed  before  him,  and  with  an  eye  as  unmoved, 
and  with  a  voice  as  firm  as  his  own,  I  replied,  "  It 
is  a  lie ;  and  what  else  can  you  expect^  if  you  push 
your  inquiries  in  matters  that  only  concern  my- 
self?   I  was  mth  a  lady,  sir." 

"Ay,"  he  said^  ''so  I  thought,  the  same  you 
were  acquainted  with  in  England." 

••Well,  what  if  it  be,  sir?" 

*'  Get  out  of  my  sight  you  rascal ;  do  you  dare 
to  appear  before  me  ?  [Hark  ye !  of  your  follies  in 

l2 
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London  I  was  aware ;  and  tliough  your  pndigioy 
(ll^pisted  mc,  I  was  willing  to  find  an  excne  Sat 
it;  but  now,  tliat  you  should  condnue  tndt  a 
connexion,  and  that  doiDg  so,  you  ahould  have  the 
audacity  to  pollute  my  house  with  your  prflKnoe — 
get  out  of  my  sight  this  instant,  sir  I  leave  my 
Iiouse,  I  command  you !  and  know  farther,  that  I 
am  also  aware  of  your  having,  ctmtrary  to  my 
direct  orders,  held  Intercourse  with  that  det^noable 
young  man ;  and  for  these  two  thingi,  I  tell  yoa 
plainly  and  distinctly,  that  you  need  expect  notbijif 
from  me  beyond  a  mere  pittance, — and  now  you 
had  better  go.  Here,"  Be  cried,  as  be  ruihed  at 
the  bell  and  pulled  it  violently  untU  the  servant 
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an  hour  before,  and  the  result  was  so  much  beyond 
even  the  enlarged  expectation  I  had  formed  of  the 
probable  consequences  of  a  discovery,  that  I  was, 
I  awUf  taken  somewhat  aback  —  in  fact,  quite 
thunderstruck.  Recollecting  myself,  however,  I 
took  advantage  of  the  entrance  of  a  servant  whom  I 
met  as  I  descended  the  steps,  to  request  of  him  to 
fetch  me  a  portfolio  that  lay  in  my  chamber,  and 
in  which^  by  good  luck,  I  happened  to  have  a 
larger  sum  of  money  than  I  could  usually  command. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  repair  to  the  residence  of 
Mary  Elston — a  moment's  consideration,  however, 
pointed  out  the  imprudence  of  so  inconsiderate  a 
step  in  her  present  state,  when  my  unexpectedly 
presenting  myself  with  such  a  tale  as  I  had  to 
recount,  might  have  produced  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences, and  any  conceaUnent  of  the  real  cause 
of  my  appearance  would  have  been  in  vain, — as 
with  the  quick  perception  of  women,  and  which 
supplies  with  them  the  plaee  of  the  more  com- 
manding wisdom  of  men,  she  would  have  instantly 
hit  upon,  if  not  the  entire  truth,  at  least  sufficient 
to  have,  by  alarming,  greatly  excited,  and  con- 
sequently injured  her.     Reserving  then  this  expla- 
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nation  to  a  more  seasonable  timei  I  became  tbe 
inhabitant  of  an  hotel ;  the  place  of  greatest  wel- 
come to  tbose  with  no  triend  but  one, — where,  in 
the  morning,  I  had  a  very  early  visit  from  Mr. 
Browne,  to  whom  tlie  news  of  my  loss  of  fevour 
and  subsequent  expulsion  from  home,  bad  as  a 
mutter  of  course  been  communicated  in  a  confiden- 
tial interview  that  night,  and  with  the  result  of 
which  he  was  delegated  to  wdt  upon  me,  coming 
also  in  tlie  capacity  of  a  friend  of  mine,  to  which 
character  he  most  undoubtedly  had  a  well  founded 
claim, 

"  What  is  all  this,  my  dear  friend?  your  father  is 
greatly  displeased  with  you — it  is  a  most  unfortu- 
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^  Then  I  suppose  he  metos  to  let  me  starve.^ 

**  No^  not  that  exactly ;  but  he  desired  me,  if  I 
should  chance  to  see  you,  to  say,  that  provided 
you  gave  up  this  affair,  he  would — (now  I  hope 
you  will  not  take  offence,  it  is  not  my  wish  to  say 
anything  to  hurt  your  feelings,  and  I  had  rather 
not  meddle  in  the  business  at  all,  but  then  it  is 
better  you  should  know  exactly  how  things  really 
are),  well  then,  he  gave  me  a  written  paper,  here  it 
is. — '  To  go  to  New  South  Wales^  and  one  hun^ 
dred  a  year.' — This  you  must  not  notice,  as  it  is 
talking  wild,  and  the  man  is  so  irritated  that  he 
dont  know  what  he  says.'' 

^I  see,"  replied  I^  **he  wishes  to  encourage 
emigration ;  a  very  liberal  proceeding,  and  like  all 
the  rest,  indicating  a  great  affection  for  me." 

**  What  I  advise  you  to  do,"  replied  Browne, 
'*  is  to  go  down  to  some  friend  in  the  country,  and 
if  you  know  of  any  fellow  that  will  put  you  up  for 
a  few  weeks,  things  may  come  round  again;  at  all 
events  you  will  not,  I  hope,  feel  offended  at  any- 
thing  I  have  said,  I  only  wish  to  serve  you ;  the 
keeping  up  any  intercourse  with  this  Mr.  CyDon- 
nell  is  the  only  thing  I  cannot  get  over.    For  God's 
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sake  see  no  more  of  him  at  all  orenta ;  he  b  I  tiaak 
quite  a  madman,  and  there  is  no  hnowing  what 
will  become  of  him." 

Our  cofiveraation  continued  for  some  time  longw 
in  very  much  the  same  Btrain,  the  result  being  a 
strong  impression  on  my  mind,  of  the  necemty  of 
yielding  so  Ear  to  circumstances  as  to  go  into 
exile  in  the  country  for  the  moment  Dependent 
altogether  upon  my  father's  c(q>ricej  for  any  pro> 
vision  either  present  or  future,  I  in  vun  sum- 
moned to  my  aid  alt  the  bright  Tistons  of  indepeo- 
dence  with  which  industry  and  application  had 
invested  the  attainment  of  my  profession;  to  realise 
them   now,    I   found  more   difficult.     I  talked  to 
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tion  to  the  fiu^t^  that  of  those  who  had  already 
maoifested  a  wish  to  send  me  business,  one  and  all 
were  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  of  paying  through 
me  a  eompliment  to  Sir  Charles  Tarleton,  and  no 
sooner  should  it  be  generally  known  that  their  so 
doing  was  only  fostering  rebellion-  against  him, 
than  I  should  find  myself  rapidly  deserted.  I 
therefore  informed  Browne^  for  the  purpose  of  his 
again  communicating  it  to  Sir  Charles  Tarleton, 
that  my  intention  was  to  leave  Dublin  for  the 
present,  on  a  visit  to  a  distant  relative  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  leaving  it  to  be  in- 
ferred, that  by  this  removal  it  was  also  my  intention 
to  break  off  the  intimacies  that  had  brought  me 
into  this  unpleasant  situation.  My  resolution  ac- 
cordingly being  taken,  it  only  remained  for  me 
gradually  to  inform  Mary  Elston  of  the  discovery 
that  had  taken  place,  and  the  necessity  there  was 
for  my  temporary  withdrawal.  This  accordingly 
done,  I  mth  a  heavy  heart  made  preparations  for 
my  departure,  borne  up  only  by  the  consciousness 
of  my  firm  resolution  to,  under  no  circumstances, 
however  adverse,  belie  my  past  constancy,  by 
basely  deserting  one  I  had  sworn  to  protect,  and 
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whose  helpless  condition  now  more  titan  ever  called 
for  Diy  sytDpat)iy  and  support ;  rendering  a  positive 
moral  duty  that  which,  under  different  circum- 
Btances,  could  not  be  altogether  justified,  and  by 
the  knowledge,  that  in  my  absence  the  friendly 
attention  of  Doctor  (yMara  would  provide  her  a 
sufficient  defence  from  injury  or  insult. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Nov  great  erents  w«re  on  the  gak^ 

And  nmioiir  came  each  daj  with  farying'tale. 


In  my  selection  of  the  friend's  house  to  which  I 
was  now  about  to  proceed,  I  was  glided  as  well 
by  the  certainty  of  a  kind  and  unaffectedly  hos- 
pitable reception,  as  by  an  invincible  anxiety  to 
see  what  might  be  the  result  of  O'Donnell's  head- 
long career.  The  unexpected  move  of  troops  to 
the  south,  as  first  mentioned  to  me  by  Colonel 
Pellet,  was  in  a  day  or  two  fully  confirmed  by  the 
public  press,  accompanied  with  long  and  loud 
announcements  of  the  dangers  of  the  crisis,  into 
which  all  now  seemed  unanimously  to  conceive 
the  long  slumbering  discontent  was  about  to  burst. 
As  usual,  professing  the  greatest  disinclination  to 
cause  unnecessary  alarm,  by  giving  any  accounts 
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not  well  fouaded,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
some  one  or  two  of  the  more  respectable  papen, 
their  columns  were  unirersaliy  filled  with  the  mmt 
exaggerated  details,  and  references  to  oU  the  horron 
and  excesses  that  form  the  long  catalogue  of  enor- 
mities committed  by  both  parlies  during  preceding 
rebellions.  That  crimes  so  hideons^  and  crueltie* 
so  revoldng  as  those  that  marked  thur  oonne, 
should  ever  have  had  existence,  would  almost 
stagger  human  belief,  and  make  one  look  npoo  the 
harrowing  details  of  the  veradons  historiaii,  as 
merely  the  monstrous  inventioiu  of  a  Inain  fertile 
in  horrible  conceptions ;  were  it  not  for  the  brefia- 
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boanteous  hand  of  Phividence  has  in  vain  rained 
its  most  plenteous  gifts.  Placed  within  the  genial 
influence  of  the  balmy  air  of  peaceful  liberty,  her 
sons  alone  seem  unfitted  for  its  respiration,  bend- 
ii^  their  willing  necks  to  the  yoke  either  of  super- 
stitious bigotry  or  persecuting  intolerance;  the 
lerfr  of  priestcraft,  or  the  tools  of  tyranny :  mutual 
hatred  thdr  inheritance,  and  sprung  from  the  same 
mother,  fratricides  by  fate^  they  seem  marshalled 
against  each  other,  for  the  perpetual  subjugation 
of  their  land  to  foreign  domination. 

At  present,  however,  the  assumed  terrors  of 
trading  politicians  were  wholly  imaginary;  and, 
although  it  was  not  improbable  that  some  few  of 
(he  mote  daring  malcontents  might  poBsibly  have 
the  temerity  to  rashly  have  recourse  to  force, 
it  was  evident  to  all  reflecting  people,  that  the 
struggle  (if  so  slight  a  resistance  might  be  so 
called)  could  only  be  temporary  and  local :  never- 
theless, it  was  unfortunately  too  true,  that  vast 
misdiief  might  occur,  and  had  indeed  already 
arisen,  from  the  general  interruption  to  business  of 
all  s<nt8,  through  the  apprehension  largely  existing 
amongst  the  indifferently  informed,   that  all   the 
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Iiorrors  of  former  Umes  wore  about  to  be  renewfifl. 
The  government,  however,  in  no  tjegree  shared 
this  anxiety.  At  ease  and  repose,  in  the  full  con- 
scioQBDess  of  complete  power  to  crush  the  incon- 
siderable faction,  that,  unsupported  by  any  general 
public  sympathy,  became  more  contemptible  from 
the  universal  desire  for  order,  tliey  contented 
themselves  with  audi  a  demonstration  of  force,  ax, 
by  overawing,  was  sure  to  prevent  the  accession 
to  the  rebel  ranks  of  the  lukewarm  discontented ; 
whilst,  free  &om  the  pressure  of  danger,  and  un- 
affected by  either  irritation  or  alarm,  they  were 
not  hurried  into  measures  of  unnecessary  severity; 
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greatly  interested,  as  well   by  the  knowledge  of 
the  distinction  that  existed  in  his  case,  from  the 
merely  mercenary  agitators  of  the  day,   in    the 
bonoarable,  though  erroneous,  nature  of  his  in- 
tentions; as  also  by  a  considerate  recollection  that 
did   Lord   Mowbray  credit,  of  the  feelings  that 
might,  from  his  Other's  melancholy  fate,  be  sup- 
posed to  have  swayed  O'Donnell.     These  unfor- 
tunately Gerald,  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  honour, 
refused  to  accept;  conceiving  himself  bound  to  the 
others,  whilst  in  danger,  although  wholly  disap- 
proving their  measures,   he   had  in   consequence 
been  obliged  to  retreat  from  Dublin,  and  was  now 
somewhere  in  the  south,  though  I  had  for  the 
present  lost  sight  of  him. 

Perched  upon  the  top  of  the  — —  mail,  pro- 
ceeding to  my  intended  destination,  after  a  some- 
what &tig^ng  night,  I  was  in  the  morning 
amused  by  the  incidents  of  the  road.  Our  coach- 
man, a  truly  provincial  whip,  in  a  remarkably  long 
frock  coat,  touching  his  heels,  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  whose  fiery  glow  was  eclipsed  by  a  nose 
worthy  of  ancient  Pistol,  kept  working  away  at 
his  ill-assorted  team,  with  his  whip  handled  rather 
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^  la  Walton ;  whilst  ever  and  unon  he  divided  hii 
attention  amongst  bia  passengers,  who  were,  in 
addition  to  myself,  an  eiderly  gentleman  and  a 
young  dissipated-looking  hobbledihoy.  The  former, 
he  in  a  whisper  informed  me,  was  Sullivan  Mao- 
Shanter,  Esq.  of  Castle  Sbanter,  and  to  him  be 
paid  the  most  servile  adulation. 

"  O,  Captain,  sure  it's  not  true  that  you  are 
going  to  give  up  the  sessions?"  The  gentleman 
had  been  a  captain  of  yeomanry. 

"  Indeed,  Flynn,  I  think  it's  almost  time  for  me 
to  retire  from  public  life." 

"  Time  to  retire !    God  forbid  that,  anyhow.   O 
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oold*  You  must  put  on  your  top-coat ;  do  now,  if 
you  plase  Captain  dear, — or  stop  a  minute,  would 
yon  just  g^t  inside;  here,  Finnerty,  Finnerty  I 
say,  get  down  immadiately,  and  put  the  Captain 
in.'' 

Finnerty  was  not  slow  in  obeying;  and  he,  too, 
had  all  along,  I  observed,  been  endeavouring  to 
pay  court  to  the  great  man.  Whenever  the  Cap- 
tain chanced  to  turn  his  head,  looking  back  at  any 
object  we  had  passed,  I  remarked  the  zealous 
Finnerty  touch  his  hat  most  respectfully,  and  ez- 
daim,  *'  God  bless  your  honour.  Captain  I  success 
Mr.  M'ShanterJ''  although  the  Captain  never 
addressed  him. 

The  Captain  thus  disposed  of,  my  remaining 
companion,  who  had  joined  our  Jehu,  and  I  be- 
lieve stood  paymaster  in  his  occasional  and  indeed 
numerous  potations  on  the  road,  now  engrossed  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Flynn's  attention;  until  at  the  end 
of  another  stage,  we  found  a  pair  of  horses  and  a 
groom  waiting  for  the  youngster,  with  a  light  cart 
to  convey  his  luggage.  This  attendance,  the 
coachman  afterwards  told  me,  had  for  a  period  of 
nearly  a  month,  each  day  successively,  met  the 
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coacli,  expecting  the  young  squire,  who  was  enjoy- 
ing the  gaieties  of  the  county  town ;  and  Ms  pre- 
mature profligacy  seemed  to  have  acquired  for  him 
in  the  eyes  of  our  driver,  an  even  more  elevated 
position  than  was  enjoyed  by  the  sexngenarian  dis- 
penser of  sessions  law  who  was  inside. 

"  They  may  talk  as  they  like  sir,"  said  coacbee, 
when  we  had  i^atn  got  under  weigh,  "  hut  1  don't 
see  any  such  young  gintlemen  anywhere  as  Maairr 
Thomas  O'Hagarty,  of  Hagarty's  Island.  Gwl 
bless  him,  but  he's  a  fine  young  gintleman!  it's 
the  likes  of  him  I  am  fond  of  travelling  with,  and 
be-(tad  I  am  proud  to  drive  him.      May  I  never 
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men  are  turning  out  now-a-days^  with  their  fine 
English  talk ;  Divil  take  it !  I  \e  known  Master 
Tommy  O'Hagarty  since  he  was  nine  years  old, 
and  the  Lord  knows  I  love  him/' 

Sach  were  the  high  conceptions  of  gentility  I 
fonnd  existing  in  these  quarters,  and  fully  partid- 
pated  in,  by  the  loud  note  of  acquiescence  with 
which  Scarlet  from  behind  announced  his  approval 
of  this  delightful  picture,  when  appealed  to  by 
Flynn,  as  not  unoften  occurred. 

**  Isn't  that  true  Finnerty  ?" 

*'  True !  **  quoth  Finnerty,  *^  by  all  the  books 
that  were  ever  opened  or  shut,  I'll  sware  to  it." 

Hie  afternoon  of  that  day  brought  me  to  my 
friend's  house,  where  I  was  kindly  received  with 
aU  that  empreuemeniy  which  cordial  and  sincere, 
though  too  common  and  too  easily  accorded  to  be 
very  valuable,  distinguishes  for  the  most  part  Irish 
hospitality.  Here  I  found  very  dear  marks  of  a 
disordered  sodety  in  the  precautions  which  the 
distorbed  state  of  the  country  made  common,  if  not 
actually  necessary.  The  lower  windows  all  shut, 
and  strongly  barred,  made  too,  as  it  was  called,  ball- 
proof;  the  door  loaded  with  more  iron  than  the  gates 
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of  the  Old  Bailey ;  these  indeed  were  in  ordinaiy 
times  no  uncommon  accessaries  to  country  resi- 
dences in  Ireland ;  at  present,  howCFer,  one  or  two 
military  caps,  hung  up  in  the  entranoe-liall  wiA 
tlie  swords  underneath,  gave  it  more  the  air  of  a 
garrison  than  a  private  gentleman's  house.  Partly 
from  the  fears  of  the  proprietor,  a  stanch  royalist 
partly  from  the  impossibility  of  finding  in  the 
nTctched  village  adjoining  Morton  Castle,  raffi- 
cient  or  proper  quarters  for  the  small  detadiment 
Sir  Morton  Moville  had  been  able  to  secure  for  his 
protection ;  and  partly  too  from  the  good  judg- 
ment of  the  officers,  commissioned  and  non-com- 
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to  each  other  in  the  correspondence  that  existed 
between  the  two  fiunilies.  Of  large  fortune,  Sir 
Morton  Mo?ilIe  had  married,  from  love  alone,  an 
English  lady  of  an  old  catholic  family;  whicfai 
not  possessing  yery  laxge  means,  and  not  en- 
couraged by  the  difference  of  their  &ith  to  push 
{Aih  much  into  the  world,  lived  happily,  retired 
and  unknown.  A  visit  to  Scarboro',  for  the  benefit 
of  their  daughter's  health,  brought  them  in  contact 
with  the  wealthy  and  well-connected  Sir  Morton 
Moville^  then  a  young  man ;  who,  captivated  with 
the  diarms  of  E^ily  Clifford,  in  the  exuberance  of 
love  and  the  charity  of  youth,  forgot  for  a  moment 
die  narrow  ideas  of  bigoted  intolerance  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up,  and  so  tar  went  astray  as 
to  believe  he  could  love  a  pretty  girl,  though  a 
catholic  Her  parents,  unfortunately  led  away  by 
the  promises  of  worldly  grandeur  and  advance- 
ment thus  opened  to  their  daughter,  forgot  the 
prudence  that  should  have  forbid  the  promotion  of 
an  union  to  which  the  wishes  of  their  child  evi- 
dently did  not  point,  and  almost  forced  her  into  it 
The  first  montin  passed  over;  a  removal  to 
Morton  Castle  soon  fiitally  convinced  the  youthful. 
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the  beautiful,  the  accomplbhed,  the  gentle,  lovel] 
and  amiable  Lady  Moville,  that  all  these  recom- 
meodHtioiis  were  as  nothing  in  her  protection  from 
the  vulg;ar  sneers  of  provincial  sectarians:  lier 
husband's  old  ideas  recurring,  soon  banished  the 
only  resource  his  sympathy  afforded ;  and  after 
giving  birth  to  the  charming  Emily  Moville,  she 
left  a  world  where  she  now  knew  no  happiness,  to 
see  if  heaven  inquired  so  nicely  into  creeds,  or  took 
as  its  test,  a  charity  men  cannot  understand,  fur 
less  practice.  To  Emily  I  was  now  re-introduced, 
having,  as  I  said,  known  each  other  as  children. 
I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  some  people  prepossess 
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heart  simple  and  innocent,  that  spoke  in  her  every 
action;  here  was  no  recourse  to  an  affected  and 
studied  ease,  that  however  acquired  by  long  practice^ 
occasionally  breaks  into  awkwardness ;  but  the  ease 
of  nature,  the  innate  and  inbred  fashion^  that  the 
assumed  hauteur  of  conventional  ton  cannot  bestow, 
unless  its  patent  be  stamped  by  nature^s  autograph. 
Not  more  than  nineteen,  and  though  not  much  in 
society,  still  having  lived  all  her  life  in  the  position 
of  mistress  of  her  father's  house,  she  had  acquired 
a  dignity  and  self-possession  usually  only  to  be 
obtained  by  an  extended  intercourse  with  the  world. 
Though  home-bred,  she  partook  not  of  its  usual 
faults;  for  her  fiither's  pride  had  taken  care  that 
although  situated  in  a  remote  province,  she  should 
have  the  benefit  of  every  accessory  to  female 
aocomplbhment,  that  common  enough  in  the  capital, 
are  still  transplantable  into  the  country  only  at 
vast  expense ;  and  in  this,  however  in  most  other 
things  distinguished  for  avarice,  he  exhibited  an 
honourable  exception,  at  once  the  result  of  pride, 
and  unbounded,  nay,  doating  affection.  Of  an 
ardent  temperament,  and  from  her  comparatively 
solitary  life  prone  to  reflection,  deeper  than  usually 
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engfages  the  atteDtion  of  girls,  sLe  for  ever  dwelt 
fondly  upon  the  memory  of  a  mother  whom  she 
had  never  known  ; — though  Irish  by  birth,  she  still 
rather  looked  upon  herself  as  a  stranger ;  and  ber 
thoughts  and  feelings  for  ever  wandered  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Morton  Castle,  where,  in  solitary 
grandeur.  Sir  Morton  MoviJIe  lived,  enii'ed  for 
his  wealth  and  old  family,  and  hated  for  his  retiring 
and  distantial  habits  and  rather  penurioua  mode 
of  life, 
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a  tolerably  regular  correspondeDce  was  maintained 
by  Emily  Moville,  and  her  friend's  letters  usually 
oonduded  with  some  good-natured  remark  about 
their  handsome  inmate,  accompanied  with  sundry 
bints  as  to  the  mysterious  nature  of  his  parentage, 
doubtless  not  diminished  by  the  usual  love  of 
nmiaace  in  women.  These  letters  had  of  late,  and 
since  Gerald's  arrival  in  Ireland^  been  engrossed 
almost  wholly  by  his  name,  and  since  his  recent 
remarkable  public  position,  the  attention  of  Emily 
Moville  had  been  fixed  upon  him  in  a  way  he  little 
dreamed  of.  My  sincere  and  well-tried  friendship 
for  him,  made  me  therefore  no  unwelcome  visitor 
to  at  least  one  of  the  inmates  of  Morton  Castle. 
It  was  not  alone  that  her  attention  turned  to  the 
fiune  and  fortunes  of  Gerald  O'Donnell,  stranger 
as  he  was;  but  the  state  of  sectarian  differences 
and  religious  rancour  she  saw  existing  in  all  around 
her,  had  made  her  bestow  great  attention  and  feel 
much  interest  in  these  matters.  With  the  ardour 
of  youth  and  the  chivalrous  feeling  of  her  sex,  she 
espoused  the  weaker  side.  Though  educated  a 
Protestant,  and  sincerely  entertaining  pure  and 
unadulterated  the  tenets  of  that  faith,  her  total  want 
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of  acquiescence  in  the  contemptuous  and  intolerant 
persecution  of  those  of  an  opposite  faith,  that  difr- 
tinguished  almost  all  she  came  in  contact  witli,  in 
the  household  and  immediate  acquaintance  of  her 
father,  made  it  commonly  eaid  by  the  neighbours, 
"that  Miss  Moville  bad  more  than  enough  of  her 
mother's  blood  in  her."  On  the  first  meeting,  she 
came  forward  to  greet  me  with  that  smile — that 
bewitching  and  irresistible  smile,  which  women  can 
at  all  ages  command ;  but  which  is  alone  natural, 
and  therefore  most  charming,  in  the  unafrecte<I 
openness  and  candour  of  youth — guileless,  innocent, 
happy  youth. 
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MTben  round  the  bowl,  of  ▼aniah'd  years 
We  Ulk  with  joyous  seeming,—. 
With  smiles  that  might  as  well  be  tears, 
So  fiunt,  so  sad  their  beaming ; 
While  mem'ry  brings  us  back  again 
Each  early  tie  that  twined  us, 
O,  sweet's  the  cup  that  circles  then 
To  those  we're  left  behind  us ! 
*  •  •  •  • 

As  traTllers  oft  look  back,  at  eve, 
When  eastward  darkly  goings 
To  gase  uponahat  light  they  leave 
Still  fiunt  behind  them  glowing. 
So,  when  the  close  of  pleasure's  day 
To  gloom  hath  near  consign'd  us. 
We  turn  to  catch  one  fading  ray 
Of  joy  that's  left  behind  us. 

Mocre  *t  Melodiet, 


With  what  a  charm  are  the  recollections  of  our 
early  years  invested  I  With  what  a  melancholy 
fondness  do  we  recall  that  period,  and  dwell  with 
pleasure  on  its  remembrance !  In  this,  our  memory 
— ^whether  impaired  by  long  use,  or  encumbered  by 
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the  variety  and  importance  of  subsequent  occor- 
rence§,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  succeed 
each  other,  seems  to  retrieve  its  pristine  and 
youthful  vigour,  and,  with  an  unimpeachable 
fidelity,  re-enacts  all  the  minutiw  of  those  early 
transactions;  thus  distinguishing  this  exercise  of 
its  powers  from  the  ordinarily  confused  picture 
in  which  its  utmost  efibrts  repaint  the  apparently 
more  remarkable  events  of  a  later  stage;  but 
which,  nevertheless,  are  not  to  be  recalled  in  tlie 
same  vivid  and  striking  resemblance  that  their  less 
pretending  predecessors,  when  summoned,  re -ap- 
pear.    Is   it   that   its   faculties  are,  then,  as  yet 
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Stood  once  more  upon  the  banks  of  the  same 
qMurkling  stream,  that  now,  as  then^  runs  bright 
and  gurgling  in  its  accustomed  bed,  all  heedless 
of  the  change  in  him?  re-peopled,  too,  the  scene 
with  those  we  loved ;— the  old  man  leaning  on  his 
silFer-headed  cane,  talks  to  him  as  he  did  then,  of 
life's  dangers  and  disappointments  ;-^the  group  of 
his  early  playmates  stand  around,  careless  and 
sceptical  of  all,  save  pleasure;  the  venerable 
matron,  the  pious  and  united  household,  the  tole- 
lated  beggar  come  to  seek  his  accustomed  alms, 
the  respectful  dependents, — the  sports,  the  games, 
the  jojrful  gambols  ^f  that  day — the  friendly  brother, 
the  beloved  sister,  the  cherished  friend, — ^where? 
0  God!  where  are  they  now?  dead  I  all  dead  I 
No,  not  so;  but  worse:  we  live,  we  meet — nay, 
speak,  and  yet  are  strangers!  But  why  dwell 
thus  upon  that  fiital  fruitfulness,  with  which,  as 
we  gradually  ripen  for  the  harvest,  increasing  in 
knowledge  and  in  wisdom,  we  become  less  capable 
of  hairiness?  advandng,  as  it  were,  with  a  re- 
trograde motion.  On,  on,  we  must;  the  sand  runs 
alike,  whether  we  move  or  not  Yet  do  we  love 
to    pause   here  awhile,   and   whilst  existence  is 
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speeding  from  beneath  us  with  fearful  velodty— 
whilst  the  Bhifdog  scenes  are  each  approximatiDg 
to  the  finale  of  the  dntma,  we  cannot  resist  this 
recurrence  to  the  past.  I  have  stood  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  dying, — I  have  marked  the  waxing 
paleness  of  death,  the  fluttering  pulse,  the  glazing 
eye,  the  faltering  tongue;  but  on  what  did  its 
last  accents  dwell?  Those  very  scenes  of  youth 
were  now  more  palpable  than  the  intervening 
space— from  then  to  then,  was  but  as  a  moment  j 
so  brief,  so  fleeting  is  that  career;  its  commence- 
ment and  termination  seem  both  alone  clearly 
vbible,  and  all  between  is  a  hurried  and  confused 
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arising  from  the  relationship^  though  distant^  that 
existed  between  os^  and  the  similarity  of  our  ideas 
apon  many  subjects^  increased  also  by  the  kind 
manner  in  which  her  sympathy,  in  my  disgrace 
with  my  father,  was  expressed — and  still  more 
on  her  side  augmented,  by  the  favourable  opinion 
she  had  previously  formed  of  me  from  the  sincere 
and  friendly  part  I  had  acted  towards  one  whom 
she  so  much  admired.  I  was  myself  labouring 
under  misfortune. — This  was  a  reason  sufficient 
with  Emily  to  be  my  friend.  My  situation  was 
caused  in  some  degree  by  my  unshaken  constancy 
to  a  man,  whose  noble  and  disinterested  character 
had  long  been  the  subject  of  her  admiration,  and 
who,  now  that  danger,  difficulty,  and  disgrace  were 
his  lot,  was,  though  a  stranger,  by  these  very 
drcnmstances,  almost  endeared  to  her,  romantic 
as  she  was — more  particularly  as  this  peril  of  his 
resulted  from  the  daring  boldness  with  which  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  those  whom  she  had  taught 
herself  to  believe  were  so  grievously  oppressed — 
and  on  whose  behalf  she  had  inherited  from  her 
mother  the  disposition  to  feel  deeply,  notwith- 
standing the  cautious  care  with  which  different 
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sentiments  had  been  ioatiUed  into  lier  breast. 
This  in  itself  would  liave 'recommended  me  to  tiie 
good  graces  of  my  cousin.  From  all  tbis  resulted 
Bucb  a  friendly  interchange  of  thought,  that  our 
conversation  was  more  like  the  communication  of 
a  brother  and  sister  than  persons  less  nearly  alcin. 
The  house,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  almost  in 
a  state  of  siege,  so  that  the  dinner  and  breakta^ti 
rendered  stiff  by  the  presence  of  strangers,  afforded 
little  of  the  opportunity  for  the  familiar  chitchat 
that  those  meals  generally  do,  and  are  in  conse- 
quence so  often  looked  forward  to  with  eagerness 
by  those  who,    inmates   of  the  same   house,  but 
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side,  in  rude  sports,  mid-day  excess^  gambling  or 
profligacy ;  this  is  indeed  the  redeeming  infloence 
that  Tirtaoas  women  exercise  upon  us,  to  save  us 
from  ourselves.  With  what  contempt  did  I  then 
return  the  sneer  with  which  some  or  other  of  our 
military  visitants  informed  his  comrade^  when  asked 
if  I  had  been  q>orting,  or  fishing,  or  drinking^  or 
gambling,  or  smoking  with  him;  that  no^  Mr. 
Tarleton  had  been  out  walking  with  Miss  Moville. 
Then  the  insolent  swagger  of  self-satisfied  vanity 
with  which  they  confidently  sought  her  attention  ! 
O !  what  merriment,  what  laughter,  have  we  not 
had  at  their  silly  coxcombry,  when  we  met  in 
private.  One  old  veteran,  of  the  three  quartered 
in  the  Castle,  was  however  exempt  from  this, 
though  amusing  in  a  different  way.  Captain 
Gautois,  in  our  service,  though  of  French  ex- 
traction, was  the  senior  of  the  party,  and  as  little 
liked  by  his  young  subs  as  was  ever  any  martinet 
lieutenant -colonel,  but  for  a  totally  different 
cause, — ^it  was  his  avarice.  In  his  case,  prudence 
amounted  almost  to  a  miserly  niggardliness,  and 
the  animation  and  delight  with  which  he  used  to 
enlarge  upon  the  liberality  and  generosity  of  his 
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host,  when  contracted  with  Ins  own  penurious 
habits,  could  scarcely  fail  to  amuse.  "  Sair 
Morton,"  he  used  to  say,  "  is  the  very  best  fellow 
1  ever  met  with ;  there  is  myself,  my  servant,  my 
horse,  and  nothing  to  pay!  no,  not  even  the  ser- 
vants, Sair  Morton  takes  care  of  that.  A  good 
lunch,  and  such  dinners!  Claret  etwf^  day — lay- 
ing the  stress  of  at  least  a  circumflex  accent  upon 
the  first  letter  of  'every;* — then  your  cup  of 
coffee,  a  glass  of  liqueur,  and  then,  bo  Gar,  bottles 
of  brandy  in  your  room ;  and  the  servants  capi- 
tally drilled, — and  nothing,  be  Gar,  nothing  to 
pay!"     In  this  way  he  used  often  to  run  on  to  me  i 
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^'ki  quaire  mendiimif,**  All  these  little  pecaliarities 
of  the  old  gentleman,  though  laughable  enough, 
were  still  redeemed  by  a  courtesy  and  pleasing  and 
agreeable  manners,  that  made  him  quite  a  favourite 
with  Sir  Morton — ^no  slight  admirer  of  economy 
himself,  whilst  the  good-nature  of  Emily  forbade 
her  looking  upon  his  habit  of  spunging^  as  any  thing 
beyond  a  harmless  eccentricity.  She  too,  was  no 
small  fiivourite  of  poor  old  Gautois.  ^*  So  amiable, 
so  lively,  and  so  unaffected,  though  so  very  beauti- 
ful— and  then  she  makes  such  tea  I  I  like  a  cup 
of  good  strong  tea ;  but  then  the  expense  is  enor- 
mous !**  Our  other  defenders  were,  a  Lieutenant 
Gorget^  a  mere  personification  of  the  Magnus- 
Apollo  of  a  garrison  town ;  and  a  young  Ensign 
Epaulette,  a  gentleman-like  boy  of  good  family, 
but  scarcely  tolerable,  from  an  affectation,  adopted 
I  believe,  principally  to  reinforce  Ids  somewhat 
equivocal  claims  to  manhood.  Occasionally  our 
cirde  was — I  was  going  to  say  enlivened — but  no, 
it  was  enlarged  by  the  company  of  a  neighbouring 
gentleman,  who  all  intent  on  the  performance  of 
his  public  duties  as  a  magistrate,  and  solely  occu- 
pied in  riding  from  sessions  to  sessions  in  order  to 
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preside  at  these  varioua  tribunals,  bad  in  tlie  pat-  , 
suit  of  such  patriotic  objects,  wholIy^  neglected  Iiis 
own  affairs ;  until  at  last,  an  inheritance  of  some 
hundreds  had  gradually  worn  down  to  au  almost 
imperceptible  quantity.  Blest  with  a  numerous 
progeny,  to  whose  education  he  paid  as  little  atten- 
tion as  he  bestowed  thought  upon  what  their  future 
prorisioQ  might  be,  he  handed  over  the  difficult 
management  of  small  means  with  large  claims, 
to  his  poor  wife;  an  intelligent,  amiable,  thrifty 
woman,  who  was  content  to  sit  at  home  and  attend 
to  her  family ;  whilst  her  lord  ranged  nbroad,  him- 
self proud  of  the  discharge  of  his  high  official  func> 
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he  was  always  sore  of  a  good  reception  from 
Sir  Morton^  himseif  from  long  habit  a  tolerably 
constant  frequenter  ol  the  justice-room.  The 
importance  which  Langley  used  to  attach  to  the 
magisterial  capacity,  as  he  amplified  upon  ite 
duties^  frequently  amused  me  beyond  measure. 

**SiT  Morton,"  he  b^;an  one  day^  <^I  am  told 
they  already  talk  of  removing  these  gallant  gentle- 
men from  us ;  now  though  I  do  think  two  or  three 
sodi  pubEo-spirited  men  as  you  and  I  are,  might 
in  <Nrdinary  times,  by  a  wholesome  application  of 
▼igoor,  maintain  tranquillity,  and  although  as  you 
know^  I  was  one  of  the  very  last  to  seek  for  any 
increase  to  our  general  powers  by  the  presence  of 
a  military  force;  yet  I  do  say,  their  intended  re- 
moval at  such  a  juncture,  is  one  of  the  maddest 
things  I  ever  heard  of;  and  were  it  not  that  I 
conceive  it  to  be  my  bounden  duty  as  a  resident 
country  gentleman  of  old  standing,  to  give  my 
assistance  to  the  government  by  the  retention  of 
the  high  trust  which  the  commission  of  the  peace 
invcdves,  I  unhesitatingly  assert,  that  the  bare 
mention  of  such  an  intention,  unsupported  by  any 
general  declaration  of  the  assembled  magistracy  of 
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this  part  of  the  county,  has  so  much  disgusted 
that  I  vow  to  heaven  I  should  almost  forego  tbA* 
dignity  of  my  station,  and  throw  it  op  in  pmil\, 
disgust." 

«'  Thank  God,  Langley,"  replM  m  Mtitmi 
"  there  is  vow  little  danger  of  so  seiioM'.*  iNirtt 
us  as  your  resignation — no,  I  myself  taawlcflMi^ 
but  I  made  immediate  representatiiM  t&ibmflmiOB 
OD  the  subject ;  and  there  is  still  is  that  qurfeer 
sufficient  consideratioD,  in  tpita  Of  alt  diRt  fas 
occurred,  for  the  (pinion  of  n%  ill  onpaid  and  miMt 
useful  funcUonaries,  as  to  hare  prodooed  ma  iaun^ 
diate  assurance  of  such  an  intention  htioff  gmn 
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is  where  a  magistrate  shines  to  most  advantag 
publicly  seated  on  the  bench  of  justice,  in  open 
court  dispensing  equitable  decisions,  unswayed  by 
favour  and  not  influenced  by  partizanship ;  still 
there  are  cases,  where,  like  this,  a  private  consulta- 
tion and  a  strictly  dosed-door  inquiry  may  be  more 
beneficial.  I  am  delighted  you  mentioned  this  to 
me,  we  most  see  to  it  at  once.** 


fj^^^^^^^^l 

an 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Now  juiLicn  of  Ihc  peue  musi  judge  ail  pieces 

Of  miKhicroraU  klnili.  and  keep  the  giine 

And  moiali  of  Ihc  counlr;  Trom  caprices 

- 

or  those  who  ha*e  not  a  liccnie  for  Ihe  Bmi- ) 

And  of  all  lliingB,  eicepling  tilbes  and  leases, 

PcrhBpi  Ibcw  are  mosl  difficult  to  tame: 

PreWTTiBg  patlridges  and  preitj  wencbe^ 

Are  puulfs  to  the  iiioil  precauiioos  benches. 

Doajmn. 

_ 

.       ....                   .          .                      ... 
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occapY  the  chair  for  two  hours  before  the  court 
sits.  But  as  you  are  a  legal  man,  and  may  perhaps 
feel  a  wish  to  see  our  mode  of  dispensing  justice,  I 
particularly  came  to  ask  you  to  accompany  me." 

Knowing  that  acquiescing  in  his  hobby  was 
the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  my  trouble* 
some  visitant,  I  promised  to  be  ready  in  half  an 
hour^  when  we  accordingly  set  out  for  the  little 
neighbouring  village  or  hamlet,  consisting  of  some 
score  or  two  of  wretched  mud  cabins^  all  thatched 
with  straw,  and  which,  situated  upon  either  side  of 
the  road,  formed  a  kind  of  street;  flanked  upon  the 
edges,  in  the  interval  between  the  highway  and 
the  houses,  by  ranges  of  muck  hei^,  corresponds 
ing  in  number  and  regularity  of  position  with  the 
humble  residences  in  their  rear,  upon  most  of 
which  was  to  be  seen,  reclining  in  luxurious  ease, 
a  pig,  the  principal  care  and  support  of  the  family, 
and  usually  looked  upon  as  the  means  of  realizing 
their  miserable  rent,  and  therefore  in  many  instances 
fiimiliarly  known  by  the  somewhat  grandiloquent 
appellation  of  *'  the  landlord."  At  the  extreme  end 
of  the  village  upon  the  left-hand  side,  was  placed 
at  a  considerable  distance  back  from  the  road,  a 
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superior  style  of  dwelling,  though  alio  thatched, 
ia  commoD  with  its  unpretending  neighbours;  how 
ever,  its  well  white-washed  walla  and  fiurly  nzed 
windows,  together  with  a  general  appearance  of 
neatness,  increased  by  a  trim  and  well-kept  little 
grassplot  in  front,  gave  it  at  once  a  claim  to  supe- 
riority, and  indicated  to  tlie  passers  by,  that  it  was 
the  abode  of  some  one  not  only  in  staUon  above 
the  adjacent  villagers,  but  even  of  one,  in  a  sphere 
beyond  the  common  run  of  what  are,  in  Ireland, 
called  farmers ;  it  was,  I  afterwards  learned,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  parish  priest.  Immediately  opposite, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  stood  a  small 
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immediately  fidling  into  line,  upon  the  loud  order 
of  their  constable — who  desired  them  to  let  him 
h€4xr  silence  there — most  respectfully  saluted  us  as 
we  passed,  and  I  could  easily  perceive  the  grati- 
fication, though  scarce  manifested,  of  Langley  at 
this  demonstration  of  the  importance  of  his  public 
character.  Proceeding  immediately  to  take  the 
chair,  and  having  ascertained,  by  a  glance,  that 
the  legritimate  period  for  commencing  business 
had  arrived,  he,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  called 
for  the  clerk,  and  ordering  him  to  select  any  cases 
of  a  nature  to  admit  of  their  disposal  by  a  single 
justice,  plunged  at  once  in  medias  res^  testifying 
by  the  self-complacent  air  with  which  he  leaned 
back,  the  satisfaction  he  derived  from  the  authority 
and  consequence  he  enjoyed ;  and,  as  leaning  one 
hand  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  whilst  the  other, 
resting  upon  the-  desk  in  front,  held,  half-open,  a 
huge  volume  of  Parliamentary  Reports,  it  was 
amusing  to  see  the  air  of  affected  gravity  and 
assumed  wisdom  with  which  he  gave  a  profound 
attention  to  the  proceedings.  In  a  few  minutes 
our  number  on  the  bench  was  increased  by  the 
entrance  of  the  before-mentioned  Mr.  Smithson, 

VOL.  I.  N 
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who  rushed  )iastily  into  the  court;  bat,  upon 
Kattsfying  himself  that  he  was  too  late  to  anume 
(lie  post  in  chief,  he  slowly  and  sulkily  walked 
ii|),  and,  with  an  air  of  pique  and  vezaticw,  wbidi 
he  endeavoured  to  veil  by  a  good  liamour,  evi- 
dently asflumed  and  not  real,  exclaimed,  "Well, 
Laiigley,  I  see  you  are  as  usual,  an  example  to 
11^  all.    1  hope  you  have  not  been  long  alone?" 

"  \o,  Smithson,  not  very;  I  suppose  you  dont 
wish  for  the  chair  to-day:  a  very  heavy  list,  I  assure 
you ;  great  insubordination  in  the  country.  Here, 
Captain  Kooney,"  turning  to  the  sub-inspector  of 
police  of  the  district,    "  I  request  that  you  will 
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silence,  and  screamed  to  Captain  Rooney  to  make 
his  men  keep  order  in  the  court     Captain  Rooney 
himself,  a  short  sqoat  red-fiiced  man,  with  a  very 
bald  head,  being  dressed  in  his  green  uniform,  had 
oi  course  a  sword  to  his  side,  almost  as  long  as 
himself,   and  possibly  somewhat  brighter,   which 
he  now  waved,  and  brandished  on  high  over  his 
head,  shouting  to  his  men,  making  signs  to  those 
who  could  not  hear,  and  venting  curses  upon  those 
who    could;    and,    being   perched    upon  a  high 
wooden  bench  at  the  back  of  the  magistrates'  seat, 
he  was  of  course  very  conspicuous.     For  a  con- 
siderable time  all  efforts  were  vain;  at  last,  by 
degrees,  returning  quiet  was  observable  in   the 
increasing  distinctness  with  which  the  sonorous 
notes  of  Langley's  voice  rose  loud  above  the  din. 
Captain  Rooney,  dtting  down,  exchanged  his  war- 
like weapon  for  a  pocket-handkerchief,  which  he 
vigorously  plied  in  the  apparently  hopeless  effort 
of  staying  the  tide  of  perspiration  that  rolled  in- 
cessantly over  his  rubicund  visage.    Langley  now 
looked  around  with  the  indignant  glance  of  offended 
pride  upon  the  crowd  that  thronged  the  further 
extremity  of  hte  judgment-hall,  and   observing 


some  one  or  two  who  dared  to  return  hit  gate, 
instead  of,  as  became  the  hob-nailed  or  bare- 
footed part  of  the  community,  quailing  before 
him,  in  a  peremptory  tone,  commanded  their  ejee- 
tion  by  his  rural  guards — an  order  ioitRDtlf  exe- 
cuted by  manufirti.  By  this  time  a  vast  numerical, 
if  not  intellectual,  reinforcement  of  the  wonhipfnl 
bench  Iiad  occurred,  in  the  acceasioo  of  four  or  iBve 
additional  justices — amongst  whom  was  my  host, 
Sir  Morton  Moville — t^^ther  with  some  of  their 
friends,  present  as  amateurs;  and  I  soon  saw  tha^ 
however  great  had  been  tJie  interruption  caused 
by  the  misconduct  of  the  uneducated  part  of  the 
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whcs  as  a  matter  of  course,  differed  on  all  subjects^ 
as  regularly  as  their  great  Parliamentary  proto- 
types. The  consequence,  as  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived, was  a  continued  and  almost  uninterrupted 
argument  amongst  the  members  of  the  court  them- 
selyes.  Some  having  a  tenant  to  defend,  others 
having  a  pique  against  a  poor  man  for  refusing 
them  some  unreasonable  accommodation  in  the 
enclosing  of  a  field,  or  the  draining  of  a  bog. 
Hence^  assaults  of  a  nature  so  deadly  as  to  cause 
surprise  at  the  existence  of  the  unfortunate  plain- 
iiSf  and  perpetrated  in  a  manner  so  cowardly  and 
brutal  as  to  put  the  defendant  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  most  forgiving  mercy,  and  moreover,  exe- 
cuted in  a  manner  to  set  at  naught  all  measures 
of  civilized  society  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  peace,  were  here  regarded,  not  with  re- 
ference to  the  injury  inflicted,  the  insufficiency  of 
provocation,  or  the  tendency  to  disorganise  society, 
but  altogether  taken  into  consideration  in  regard 
to  the  relative  position  of  the  parties  as  to  their 
degree  of  influence  with  the  judges;  so  that  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Langley — however  impartial 
bis  intentions— appeared  to  me  to  be  any  thing  but 
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a  Bmecure  or  a  bed  of  roses — b^i^  eoatinoaliy 
occupied  in  collecting  the  rotes  of  lus  ot^le^fnes: 
as  bis  nsnal  custom  was  at  once  to  t^e  the  sense 
of  the  court  by  calling^  for  a  divwon.  Sir  Morton 
dways  voted  with  him,  looking  npon  him  aa  the 
highest  legal  anthority  within  that  dirisioD  of  the 
county,  88  did  also  another  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Gray,  who,  being  a  good-hamonred  sort  of  man, 
and  not  caring  one  doit  how  the  thing  went,  so 
that  he  kept  on  good  terms  with  ^r  Morton, 
only  stipulated  that,  in  the  event  of  any  esse 
coming  on  about  which  he  was  anxious,  they  should 
take   his  view  of  it.      The  other,   or  oppoution 
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which  uniformJy  brought  down  upon  him  an  angry 
reproof  for  making  a  coffee-room  of  the  court; 
when,  not  unfrequently,  a  sharp  altercation  used 
to  arise,  invariably  terminated  by  Langley's  loud 
calls  of  *«  divide,**  ^*  divide** — ^he  by  the  way  entei^ 
taining  a  most  unmitigated  contempt  for  the  want 
of  zeal  of  his  newsreading  colleague. 

In  Ireland  the  habit  of  giving  the  commission  of 
the  peace  to  persons  rather  insufficiently  qualified 
in  point  of  property  or  intelligence,  extending  to 
a  degree  scarcely  credible  in  England,  it  follows 
that  such  an  imaginary  description  as  the  above, 
though  not  in  any  degree  of  universal  applicability, 
is  yet  too  frequently  not  very  much  exaggerated. 
Towards  the  termination  of  the  day's  proceedings 
the  majority  of  the  magistrates  retired,  being  gene- 
rally contented  with  presenting  themselves  at  the 
court-house,  and  their  love  of  official  authority 
sufficiently  satisfied  by  shewing  to  the  vulgar,  that 
they  were  possessed  of  the  power  and  robed  with 
the  dignity  of  that  station.  Mr.  Langley  and  Sir 
Morton  alone  remained  behind  in  close  consultation 
with  Captain  Rooney;  whilst  I,  not  wishing  to 
leave  without  them,   rather  impatiently  awaited 
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their  departure.  Their  conversation,  though  not 
actually  open  to  the  various  people  sUll  lingering 
about,  being  nevertheless  upon  public  topics  and 
in  no  degree  concealed  from  me,  I  naturally  as 
1  lounged  about,  heard  more  or  less  of  it ;  nor  did 
I  at  first  take  the  trouble  of  attending  to  its  pur- 
port, being  principally  composed  of  the  noisy  pane- 
gyrics customarily  passed  upon  himself  as  an  ac- 
tive magistrate  and  an  intelligent  man  by  Mr. 
Langley,  echoed  as  they  were  by  the  less  loud, 
though  equally  pompous  declarations  of  Sir  Mor- 
ton's zeal  and  an.YJety  for  tlie  public  weal — gra- 
dually however,  I  became  more  attracted,  from  the 
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know  how  to  denominate  your  particular  branch 
of  the  public  service.  It  does  not  exactly  enter 
into  the  g^enerally  received  idea  of  a  profession,  like 
the  army,  you  know;  but  like  all  other  modern 
alterations,  or  rather  reforms,  as  they  are  pleased 
to  call  them,  it  partakes  of  no  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic; what  in  my  memory  were  simple  police^ 
being  now  metamorphosed  into  half-soldiers.  How- 
ever, my  dear  sir,  that  has  not  much  to  do  with  the 
matter.  All  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  remark  to  you, 
is,  that  the  government  are  most  anxious  to  lay 
hands  upon  these  persons ;  one  of  whom^  as  I  have 
told  you,  there  is  positive  information  of  being 
concealed  somewhere  hereabouts;  and  from  the 
great  stress  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  in  the  communi- 
cation made  to  me  through  his  private  secretary^ 
lays  upon  seizing  these  ringleaders,  I  do  not  think  I 
exceed  bounds  in  saying  it  will  afford  a  capital 
opportunity  for  your  advancing  yourself;  and,  I 
am  sure,  a  more  meritorious  person  cannot  be 
found.'* 

Captain  Rooney  bowed,  blushed,  and  brushed 
his  cap  with  his  coat  sleeve,  at  this  very  conde- 
scending speech  of  the  great  man. 

^*  Yes,  Captain  Rooney,  I  too  feel  great  satis- 

N  2 
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faction,"  said  Langley,  "  in  bearing  the  Bame  tesU- 
mony ;  a  testimony  too,  though  of  bo  humble  an 
individual  as  myself,  yet  possibly  of  some  conse- 
quence, as  coming  from  a  member,  and  not  perhaps 
a  wholly  useless  member  either,  of  so  important  a 
body  as  the  magistracy  of  this  county.  Rooney," 
he  continued,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  shouMer  of 
the  latter,  "  I  always  thought  highly  of  you ;  now 
is  the  trial,  now  tlie  test" 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lan^ey,"  said 
Itooney,  who  though  a  simple  sort  of  quiet  hnmbie 
man,  was  still  sufficiently  alive  to  his  own  dignity 
and  importance,  to  laugh  at  the  affected  patronage 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


There  were  alio  two  wita  bj  acclamation. 
Longbow  from  Irdand,  Stroogbow  from  the  Tweed, 
Both  lawyers,  and  both  men  of  education ; 
But  Stroogbow'i  wH  was  of  more  poliafa'd  breed : 
Longbow  was  rich  in  an  imagination. 
As  beautiful  and  bounding  as  a  steed. 
But  sometimes  stumbling  orer  a  potatoes- 
While  Strongbow's  best  things  might  have  come  from  Cato. 

Don  Juan. 


At  this  period  party-feeling  ran  high,  and  the 
defeated  adherents  of  the  former  ministry  still 
hung  manfnlly  U^e&er,  with  more  -fidelity  to 
their  common  cause  than  usually  marks  the  career 
of  a  party  expelled  from  power,  whether  still 
clinging  to  the  hope  of  once  more  clambering  up 
through  the  means  of  court  intrigue,  or  the  im- 
possibility of  any  successors  so  administering  affiiirs 
as  lo  give  public  satisfiEU^on,  in  consequence  of 
the  complete  and  deplorable  confusion  into  which 
they  had  succeeded  in  plunging  all  the  important 
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interests  of  tbe  country,  previous  lo  their  &II. 
After  a  lengthened  tenure  of  office,  prolonged  as 
it  had  been  in  tlieir  case,  by  more  thuii  one  return 
to  its  possession,  from  a  temporary  .intervening 
absence  of  short  duration,  they  bnd  still  found 
tbemselves  in  the  predicament  of  decreasing 
Btrengtli,  notwithstanding  an  exercise  of  patron- 
age unexampled  in  its  extent,  us  having  been 
largely  manufactured  by  themselves  for  their  own 
particular  use,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  legi- 
timate windfalls  of  the  day;  dispensed,  too,  as  it 
had  been,  with  a  profuse  liberality,  amounting  to 
positively  needless  prodigality;   and  regulated  in 
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they  fonnd  perpetually  dwindling  from  under  them. 
A  trading  in  state  patronage  and  court  favouritisin, 
before  unheard  of,  naturally  weakened  the  support 
derived  from  the  constitutionally  liberal.  A  dis- 
ordered state  of  public  finance  alarmed  the  vast 
oommanity  of  a  country  essentially  commercial; 
foreign  regulations,  regulated  only  by  a  cringing 
and  self-termed  Jcrafty  policy^  involving  perpetual 
insult  and  injury,  necessarily  rendered  their  victims 
but  ill-disposed  towards  a  government,  either  so 
weak  or  so  unwilling  to  use  its  strength  as  to  throw 
all  the  advantages  of  former  years,  purchased  by 
mudi  blood  and  treasure,  into  the  hands  of  strangers. 
An  ill-r^ulated  and  somewhat  uncertain  policy  in 
the  management  of  home  affairs,  had  thrown  into 
anarchy  and  disorder,  districts,  undisturbed  by 
want  of  money^  employment,  or  education,  and 
therefore  estranged  the  substantial  and  moneyed 
interests ;  whilst  a  weak  and  luke-warm  support 
of  the  established  church — not,  indeed,  professed, 
but  rather  disavowed  in  word,  though,  in  fact, 
clearly  admitted — giving  a  license  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  hundred  different  sects  of  philosophical 
religion,   by  experience  proved  to  be  strangely 
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concomitant  of  public  disorders,  threw  into  con- 
sternation and  alarm  the  quiet  and  unobtmnre, 
though  important  portion  of  tlie  community,  known 
under  the  name  of  the  middle  classes:  whilst  the 
country  at  large,  including,  as  well  their  sup- 
porters as  their  opponents,  cried  out,  with  shame 
and  disgust,  against  a  ministry,  who  intent  only 
on  their  own  preservation,  did  not  hesitate  in  their 
hope  of  ensuring  this  object,  to  prostitate  the 
Toyal  confidence  in  their  integrity  into  a  systematic 
subversion  of  the  constitution,  by  effecting  covertly 
and  by  degrees,  the  swamping  of  the  Lords — 
■A  measure  not  even  had  recourse  to  for  carrying 
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course  to  a  despotic  remedy  in  their  projected  dis- 
firancbisement  of  large  and  important  portions  of 
the  empire^  and  their  attempted  abrogations  of 
constitations  guaranteed  by  every  tie  that  liberty 
and  honesty  can  consecrate.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  they  had  even  in  the  trying  hour  of  a  reverse 
of  fortune^  soflSdent  constancy  of  purpose— whether 
engendered  by  necessity,  or  the  hopelessness  to 
the  bulk  of  them  of  deriving  any  advantage  from  a 
diange  of  sides,  it  is  useless  to  inquire — to  hold 
together  as  a  party,  and  form  in  the  legislature,  a 
body  formidable  by  its  numbers,  not  to  be  despised 
in  talent;  but  certainly  very  defident  in  public 
confidence,  lost  to  them  not  so  much  by  a  positive 
inferiority  to  their  opponents  in  public  probity^  as 
by  a  fiiilure  in  the  fulfilment  of  promises  of  perfect 
purity,  made  ceaselessly  for  them  on  the  hustings 
by  their  adherents;  but  of  course  incapable  of 
accomplishment.  Like  all  pretenders  therefore  to 
superiority  in  virtue,  their  backslidings,  had  they 
been  even  marked  by  moderation^  would  have 
entailed  upon  them  a  more  than  fair  proportion  of 
odium.  As  it  was,  however,  this  very  party  but 
some  few  years  before,  borne  aloft  upon  the  tide  of 


popular  &TOur  and  public  entbusiaiDi,  wfaidi  had 
glided  into  power  with  the  good  wishes  and  hearty 
support  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nadoD,  who 
looked  upon  them  as  the  patrioUc  defenden  of  ■ 
public  liberty  of  which  they  had,  when  in  oppandoD, 
been  the  toud  assertore;  and  who,  wearied  mth  the 
abuses  engrafited  by  the  course  of  time  npoD 
the  healthy  tree  of  the  constitution,  gladly  wel- 
comed to  office  those  men,  whom  they  had  ao  long 
been  accustomed  to  hear  point  out  the  evils  and 
propound  their  remedies,  in  the  place  of  those  who 
had  resolutely  and  definitively  refused  the  adoption 
of  any  alteration  whatsoever.     The  public  at  large 
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cnlar  influence  as  a  party,  bringing  to  their  bumble 
dopes  no  sort  of  advantage^  and  conferring  on  the 
country  at  large  no  lasting  or  substantial  benefits. 
Their  promises  of  financial  reformation  were  even 
more  directly  belied,  by  a  corruption  more  crying 
in  amount  than  that  of  the  most  unthrifty  and  pro- 
digal of  their  predecessors,  whilst  it  was  indeed 
sufficiently  confined  in  point  of  the  extent  of  its 
operations^  reaching  as  it  did  no  further  than  their 
own  immediate  connexions  and  supporters,  who, 
fortunate  enough  to  come  within  the  sphere  of 
their  liberality,  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  an  un- 
parsimonious  expenditure,  and  battened  on  the 
public  purse;  whilst  in  every  department  wherein 
mere  utility  or  the  benefit  of  the  public  service 
was  in  question, — a  severe^  and  a  most  exact 
economy  in  trifling  and  petty  details  was  enforced ; 
ruinous  in  the  highest  degree  to  their  efficiency, 
crippling  by  an  ill  judged  reduction  the  important 
arms  of  defence,  and  impairing  by  a  temporary 
saving  necessarily  productive  of  future  increase, 
the  giant  energies  of  a  country  fortunately  pro- 
vided with  resources  inexhaustible  either  by  blun- 
ders or  &ise  policy — a  reduction,  falling  with  cruel 
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severity  upon  tbe  humbler  clanes  of  mferior  pnblia 
•ervants,  whilst  the  higher  appointoieiiti  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  almost  wholly  unafiiectet^  or  ia 
dehult  of  their  suffinency,  fresh  onei  equally 
worthy  the  acceptance  of  their  friendi,  magically 
called  into  a  new  existence. 

To  complete  their  disgrace,  it  onlf  renaiaed  for 
them  to  for  ever  hold  themselves  np  to  the  con- 
tempt and  execration  of  posterity,  by  a  baaer 
betrayal  of  promises  and  professions  than  bM  oom> 
monly  marked  the  altered  conne  of  parties,  when 
ID  or  out  of  power,  in  their  undi^uised  asnolts 
upon  a  public  liberty  that  had  for  s 
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Strike  a  suicidal  blow  at  their  former  fame,  by  an 
effort  to  subvert  the  **  trial  by  jury.''  No  wonder 
then^  that  the  hour  of  their  departure  was  one  of 
general  rejoicing,  though  of  deep  and  humiliating 
grirf  to  many  who  had  so  long  zealously  supported 
them,  and  who  with  pain  beheld  for  ever  cast  away, 
opportunities  for  accomplishing  more  public  good, 
than  had  at  almort  any  former  period  been  within 
reach  of  political  victors;  and  a  fame  that  might 
have  been  imperishably  engraven  on  the  recording 
tablets  of  history  by  peaceful  improvement,  madly 
sacrificed  for  party  intrigues.  Their  opponents, 
no  loi^r  the  rampant  and  determined  conservators 
of  old  abuses,  and  as  before  utterly  refusing  all 
inquiry  and  all  amendment;  but  rather  schooled 
by  the  experience  of  a  long  exclusion  into  the 
necessity  of  a  greater  moderation  (having  already 
twice  essayed  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  as  often 
been  compelled  to  relinquish  the  attempt,  from  the 
determined  opposition  which  the  remembrance  of 
ihm  former  illiberality  conjured  up  to  affright  men 
from  placing  confidence  in  them),  purged  greatly 
of  the  ultra  views  they  had  in  other  times  enter- 
tainedi  and  considerably  altered  also  in  spirit,  as 
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well  as  increased  in  numbers,  by  the  incorponUon 
with  their  body  of  some  influential  memben  of  the 
opposite  side  disgusted  with  the  cotine  it»  leaders 
had  taken,  were  now  ready  to  give  the  powerful 
aid  of  their  support  to  any  cabinet  formed  upon 
&ir  principles.  Unable  to  comoiand  power  tbem- 
selves,  too  proud  to  join  in  any  ill-cemented  coali- 
tion, they  nerertheless  were  content  to  retain  an 
independent  position,  from  which  they  were  able 
to  afford  assistance  and  support  to  measures  they 
approved,  instead  of,  by  indulging  in  a  purely 
factious  opposition,  injuring  the  country  at  large  by 
embarrassing,  for  the  mere  sake  of  so  doing,  the 
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found  co-operation,  not  as  the  acknowledged  right 
of  a  political  leader,  accorded  by  a  party  accustomed 
and  taught  to  follow  his  behests  as  the  strictest 
and  most  proper  discharge  of  their  senatorial  func- 
tions. The  inconvenience  of  this  course,  of  turn- 
ing the  independent  representatives  of  important 
constituencies  into  mere  puppets  and  automatons, 
as  the  subservient  followers  of  great  polidcians, 
had  been  sorely  felt  in  the[^result  it  produced  of 
filling  ParUaroent  with  two  rival  factions,  whose 
members  were  thus  prevented  from  following  the 
impulse  of  tlieir  individual  convictions,  and  obliged 
to  give  up  the  right  of  forming  and  acting  upon 
their  own  conscientious  opinions,  in  order  to  yield 
to  the  military  discipline  of  parliamentary  cam- 
paigning. This  custom  had  originated  in  the  olden 
distinctions  of  ministerial  and  opposition ;  but  had 
latterly,  as  extending  to,  and  compelling  into  their 
ranks  the  whole  representative  body,  reached  such 
a  height  as  to  become  a  grievous  evil,  in  the  total 
extinction  it  involved  of  independent  men,  un- 
shackled by  the  fetters  of  particular  parties,  and 
open  to  the  adoption  of  any  course  that  was  ap- 
proved by  themselves  alone.      To  remedy   this. 
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wliicli  had  been  found  one  of  the  chief  causes  thai 
rendereti  it  impossible  for  either  of  the  reco^ised 
great  parties  to  carry  on  the  government.  Lord 
Mowbray  came  forward  almost  alone,  and  for  th« 
moment  stood  indeed  quite  alone.  The  object  of 
ridicule  to  all,  il  was  asked  upon  whom  was  he  to 
depend?  Not  upon  this  party  or  tliat,  was  hia 
silent  reply;  but  upon  the  country  at  large.  He 
was  right.  Tired  out  with  the  prolonged  al«urdi(y 
of  the  spectacle  which  Parliament  had  presented, 
of  a  mere  war&re  of  parties  instead  of  a  combina- 
tion of  all  for  the  public  good,  the  voice  of  the 
country,  in  a  tone  not  to  be  misunderstood,  soon 
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bined  public  movement.  Though  to  a  great  extent 
sttccessful  in  his  efforts,  he  yet  found  himself  op- 
posed bj  one  sectioo,  powerful  in  its  numbers  and 
their  cohesion,  as  all  depending  on  the  same  ground- 
work, and  still  more  powerful  in  the  formidable 
character  of  the  able  leader,  under  whom  they 
acted.  The  sole  creation  of  his  will,  he  feared  no 
desertion  from  their  ranks,  and  had  long  wielded 
them,  the  absolute  dictator  of  succeeding  minis- 
tries, the  unquestioned  arbiter  of  conflicting  fac- 
tions;  like  another  Warwick,  he  made  and  unmade 
as  he  pleased. 

In  this  distinguished  man,  Lord  Mowbray  found 
an  antagonist  with  whom  it  was  no  dishonour  to 
cross  a  spear  in  the  political  tourney,  one  in  talent 
and  notoriety  fairly  pitted  against  him  as  a  fitting 
champion.  These  two  men,  the  advocates  of 
different  and  discordant  policies,  now  stood  opposed 
to  each  other  in  a  remarkable  contrast.  Both  of 
obscure  though  gentle  extraction,  of  nearly  similar 
^ge,  alike  well  known^  and  equally  in  the  mouths 
of  men,  die  distinction  possessed  by  each  was  in 
both  wholly  self-acquired.  A  fame,  founded  on 
fofensio  reputation,  had  been  in  both  cases  achieved 
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the  name  of  orators,  and  by  the  possession  umt 
employment  of  whicli,  each  had  priucipally  raised 
himHelf  to  eminence.  Not  dissimilar  in  its  general 
character,  their  oratory  took  a  different  style; 
both  the  practical  movers  of  masses  of  men,  the 
sharp  and  biting  satire  of  the  first,  exceeded  no* 
mucb,  if  any,  in  effect,  the  rugged  and  bold 
severity  of  the  latter.  The  extensive  literary 
attainments  of  the  former  were  not  the  result  of  u 
more  profound  study,  than  the  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart  possessed  by  the  latter.  This 
charities  and  endearments  of  privatfl  life,  Iiad  in 
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titudes,  it  was  perhaps  doubtful  if  either  counted 
many  personal  friends.  In  the  animated  debates 
of  this  period,  though  from  position  not  coming  in 
direct  contact,  the  great  powers  of  both  appeared 
in  a  manner  worthy  the  admitted  high  reputation 
of  each ;  and  in  the  opposition  offered  to  his  govern  - 
ment  by  Mr.  Demosthenes^  Lord  Mowbray  ex- 
perienced the  only  difficulty  his  abilities  could  not 
completely  surmount.  The  result,  however,  of  the 
open  and  undisguised  defence,  volunteered  even 
within  the  walls  of  Westminster  for  the  misguided 
men  now  in  arms  in  Ireland,  was  the  necessity  it 
engendered  of  an  increase  of  severity  in  the  orders 
transmitted  by  the  English  cabinet,  with  a  view, 
rapidly  and  at  once^  to  extinguish  a  flame,  that  if 
permitted  to  longer  bum,  might  excite  a  dangerous 
sympathy  in  its  behalf;  and  it  was  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  these  instructions,  that  Sir  Mor- 
ton Moville's  communications  from  the  Castle  of 
Dublin  contained  the  expressed  intention  and 
desire  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  capture,  if  possi- 
ble^ the  ringleaders  supposed  to  be  harbouring  in 
the  yidnity  of  Morton  Castle. 

VOL.  I.  o 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


Come— I  have  learned  llial  featFul  commeDling 

Ii  leaden  Mn-iil«r  lo  dull  delay; 

Dels;  leads  impolcnt  and  inaiJ-paCCil  btl^ry; 

Tben  fierjr  eipedilion  be  m;  »ing> 

Jove's  Mereurji  and  herald  for  a  king. 

triag  Ittchaid  HI. 
O  lilUin,  lillun  !   stDHiDg,  ilamoed  tiltiun  1 
My  tabid, — meet  it  is,  I  Ml  il 


That 


rillahi. 
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already  yielded,  after  a  prolonged  struggle  for 
superiority,  its  pretensions  in  &vour  of  the  quick 
bright  blaze  cast  by  a  turf  fire  in  the  gprate,  which 
roaring  op  the  huge  old«fashioned  chimney,  cast 
out  a  powerful  glare,  against  which  might  be  seen 
clearly  defined,  the  forms  of  three  persons  seated 
round  a  small  table,  the  centre  of  which  was 
covered  with  drinking  utensils;  whibt  a  fourth 
standing  near  the  casement,  upon  the  sill  or  ledge 
of  which  he  leaned  both  hands,  seemed  lost  in  con- 
templation of  the  scene  without,  as  it  were  endea- 
vouring to  profit  by  the  last  faint  light,  left  as  its 
successor,  and  to  save  itself  from  the  pollution  of 
an  actual  contact  with  the  shades  of  night,  by  the 
brilliant  luminary  that  bad  some  short  time  before 
sunk  amid  its  departing  glories  behind  the  long 
range  of  barren  hills  forming  the  extreme  boundary 
of  the  western  horizon.  Directly  in  front,  the  stiff* 
formal  little  slated  building  already  mentioned, 
stood  bold  upright  in  the  twilight;  whilst  its 
thatched  neighbours  congregating  around  like  a 
flock  of  sheep  collected  in  a  pen,  occupied  the 
scene  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  At  a  distance, 
father  to  the  right,  was  a  house  surrounded  by  and 
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rising  above  extensive  plantations,  that  spreading  far 
iiway  on  eitlior  side  presented  a  long  dark  outline, 
u'hich  in  the  middle  gradually  rising  up  the  sides  of 
a  gentle  hiil,  formed  a  black  skirting  or  fringe  around 
a  white-looking  building,  that  crowning  the  wliole, 
occupied  the  crest  of  the  eminence.  Tliis  was  Mor- 
ton Castle,— in  the  upper  windows  of  which  cniglit  be 
seen  various  lights,  occasionally  moving  about,  aiul 
now  again  stationary;  M'hilst  the  sombre  Bamenesi 
in  appearance  of  the  bottom  of  the  bouse,  exhibited 
a  kind  of  dark  or  duskish  body,  tbut  was  a^ain  ui 
its  turn  rendered  light  by  the  contrast  of  tlio  dark 
foliage,  which  on  all  sides  seemed  to  clumber  so 
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natural  darkness  of  this  sort  of  scenery  acquires 
an  additional  gloom  from  the  diminished  light  of 
receding  day,  and  imparts  a  sensation  of  chilling 
impatience  to  the  traveller,  who,  pursuing  its  bleak 
road,  bends  his  eye  with  anxious  gaze  in  search  of 
some  cheering  light,  that  may  perchance  hospitably 
glimmer  in  the  distance. 

One  of  those  around  the  fire — a  tall  large  mus- 
cular man,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  dressed  in  a 
manner^  the  carelessness  and  somewhat  coarseness 
of  which  would,  to  the  casual  observer,  almost  deny 
his  claims  to  the  condition  of  a  gentleman,  although 
a  very  slight  attention  to  the  ease  of  his  gestures, 
and  the  style  of  his  address  and  conversation,  at 
once  marked  him  for  such;  whilst  the  contracted 
brow,  and  the  fiery  expression  of  his  eye,  as  he 
now  spoke,  gave  him  an  appearance  of  fierceness 
not  perhaps  natural  to  his  character,  and  only 
caused  by  the  excitement  produced  by  the  topics 
of  which  he  treated.  ^'I'U  tell  you  what  it  is, 
gentlemen,  whoever  continues  to  talk  of  keeping 
quiety  and  stopping  to  see  what  will  turn  up,  is 
either  a  fool  or  a  traitor;  have  we  not  already 
waited,  and  postponed,  and  kept  quiet,  and  looked 


out  for  wbat  was  to  come,  and  how  has  it  M 
ended?  Why,  we  are  loaing  our  adranta^ 
every  day.  ^ret  of  all,  thu  old  an  hai  got  ■ 
pack  of  soldiers — then,  every  Yillage  arouiid  is 
gradually  being  provided  in  the  same  way;  oar 
own  followers,  beginning  to  cool,  (the  first  spirt 
having  been  suRered  to  pass  by  unprofited),  qow 
talk  of  prudence  and  count  diflScaltiea.  Had  you, 
as  I  wished  and  pressed  upon  yoa  orer  and  orer 
again,  acted  vigorously  a  month  ago,  ve  had 
already  been  at  tbe  head  of  a  force  ttroog  enough 
to  have  carried  Limerick,  an^  in  the  posseMion  of 
this  key  to  tlie  south  and  west,  onr  numbers  daily 
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terms.  And  now,  how  are  we  situated?  our 
names  are  as  fully  known  as  if  we  were  actually 
in  the  field — ourselves  as  completely  committed 
as  though  taken  with  arms  in  our  hands,  and 
obliged  to  creep  about  as  we  now  do,  and  to  hide 
ourselves,  even  here,  in  the  midst  of  a  peasantry 
friendly  to  us  to  a  man.  It  was  badly  advised,  it 
was  more  foolishly  acted  upon/' 

**  Yes,  Tyrawley,  you  were  right,  and  we  were 
drones  and  fools,  to  follow  the  silly  ideas  of  that 
youngster  yonder,  in  opposition  to  the  matured 
wisdom  of  so  tried  a  veteran  as  old  George  Ty- 
rawley.''  '*  But  it  is  not  yet  too  late,"  was  the 

reply  of  a  fat,  sleek-looking  man,  who  sat  oppo- 
site; and  who,  putting  down  the  glass  he  had 
jost  drained,  seized  the  brawny  hand  of  the  first 
speaker,  and  squeezed  it  with  the  warmth  of  the 
utmost  sincerity:  whilst  the  twinkle  of  his  small 
grey  eye,  as  it  fell  before  the  fixed  and  steady 
glance  of  Tyrawley,  bespoke  a  something  not  quite 
so  loyal. 

<*  Tyrawley,''  said  the  third  person,  who  had 
hitherto  sat  silent;  and  whose  long  jack-boots  and 
hlaick  short  breeches,  together  with  the  sable  hue 
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of  the  rest  of  his  att!re,  proclaimed  Lim  to  be  tlie 
cloricul  proiricter  of  the  house;  "you  will  Foitcr 
are,  I  think,  always  too  violent.  True,  we  ha*-* 
been  all  harshly  treated ;  and  the  unforttinate 
people,  first  gronnd  down  by  exacting  landlords 
they  never  hear  of,  then  trampled  upon  as  alieiu, 
and  debarred  the  fair  exercise  of  their  judgments 
;ia  freemen,  have  cause  to  complain ;  and  no  doubt 
it  is  almost  too  much  for  human  patience  that 
riiey  should  quietly  submit  to  the  insolence  with 
whicli  their  religion,  and  all  thoy  hold  the  most 
sacred,  has  been  treated; — their  clergy,  Jgnomi- 
niously  held  up  as  the  willing  tools  of  a  selfish 
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your  counsels,  by  which  I  expose  myself)  without 
any  advantage,  to  great  danger,  disgrace,  and  loss, 
was  only  that  the  advice  of  an  old  man  like  myself, 
known  to  you  as  honest  and  sincere,  might  tend 
to  check  and  prevent  excesses  in  the  career  upon 
which  you  have  entered,  I  fear  me  much,  un- 
fortunately, though,  in  my  heart  I  believe,  con- 
scientiously. Were  you  now  consulting  upon  the 
policy  of  at  all  commencing  such  an  undertaking, 
then,  indeed^  my  advice  would  be  far  different;  as 
it  was,  however,  before  I  became  privy  to  your 
designs,  you  were  abready  too  far  committed  to 
recede;  but  now,  that  I  have  in  some  degree 
learned  your  plans,  all  that  I  can  join  or  assist  you 
in,  is,  not  the  levying  war  against  the  constituted 
authorities,  by  unfurling  the  standard  of  revolt  for 
the  sole  view  of  carrying  objects  of  aggrandize- 
ment, but  in  the  right  and  holy  cause  of  shielding 
your  country,  by  making  a  stand  against  oppres- 
sion, from  the  cruel  slavery  that  must  doubtless  be 
inflicted  upon  us  by  the  men  who  have  now  come 
into  power — even  against  their  own  inclination — 
through  the  means  of  that  intemperate  faction, 
which,  existing  on  their  side  is  as  revolting  as  were 

o2 


•im 


tlic  narrow-minded  bigots,  whose  blood-thirttiness 
in  former  days  disgraced  ours:  lilte  aa  whea  ilit- 
army  of  a  civilized  nation  h  forced  to  depend  on 
ibe  alliance  of  savage  Indians,  they  must  tolenl*', 
if  they  do  not  approve,  the  atrocities  of  their 
supporters." 

The  person  who  had  been  before  standing  neitr 
the  window,  and  who  though  taking,  u{>  to  l\tw 
time,  no  direct  part  in  the  conversation,  still  by  hio 
restlessness,  evidently  seemed  to  fee\  a  deep  inIeTe»t 
in  what  )iad  passed,  now  turning  suddenly  round, 
said  with  energy — "You  are  right  Mr.  Phetati, 
1  honour  your  sentiments ;  they  are  worthy  yo«r 
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you  not-*-he  it !»»  who  by  the  violent  measures  he 
has  persuaded  you  to  adopt,  has  alone  rendered 
firuitlesa  and  worse  than  useless,  the  course  of 
moderation  and  prudence  whereof  I  was  fortunate 
enough  at  first  to  secure  your  adoption,  and  it  is 
to  him  alone  we  may  refer  the  great  danger  we 
are  placed  in  at  this  moment.  Do  not  interrupt 
me,  Foster.  Tyrawley,  you  say,  that  holding  the 
south  of  the  island,  it  would  have  been  open  to  us 
to  have  communicated  with  France ; — can  it  then 
be?  is  it  indeed  possible,  that  we  have  so  completely 
misunderstood  each  other?  I  tell  you  now,  as  I 
have  always  told  you,  it  is  to  England,  the  honest 
and  independent  men  in  England;  not  your  noisy 
broiling  seditionists ;  but  to  the  moral,  and  were  it 
liecessary,  the  physical  support  of  the  orderly, 
respectable  middling  classes  of  that  country,  that 
we  ought  to  look  for  support  in  our  just  cause,  as 
long  as  it  continues  so  to  be  a  just  cause ;  they  will 
not  yield  themselves  parties  to  oppression  of  any 
kind,  therefore  we  claim  their  assistance  against 
tyranny  most  grievous.  For  it  is  not  the  govern- 
ment we  complain  of;  nay,  I  am  confident  the 
government  itself  will  rejoice  to  find  that  our  manly 
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opposition  to  a  course,  forced  upon  them  by  their 
ultra  partisans  in  this  country,  shall  have  rdsed  up 
such  a  feeling  there,  as  will  enable  them  to  shake 
off  and  trample  under  foot  those  who,  all  para- 
mount here,  compel  them  into  mea3ur<>8  less  liberal 
than  they  desire.  These,  I  tell  you  Tyrawley,  are 
the  allies  upon  whom  it  is  alone  lionourable  or  pro- 
fitable for  us  to  depend,  or  connect  ourselves  with, 
and  it  is  on  them  and  their  support  I  have  alt  along 
myself  relied,  and  have  striven  to  teach  you  t« 
look — with  what  grace  then,  can  we  tallc  of  falling 
back  on  the  help  of  French  bayonets?  You  surely, 
if  an  Irishman,  are  uot  so  little  of  a  BiitOD  as  to 
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tainment  of  such  ideas,  and  I  am  satisfied  are  of  an 
understanding  too  enlarged/' 

**  Hark  ye,  yoang  man,"  cried  Tyrawley,  '*  it  is 
not  for  you  to  judge  of  the  feelings  or  motives  of 
honourable  men  like  Foster^  if  perchance  they  fall 
something  short  in  humanity  and  mercy:  recollect 
I  pray  you^  the  stern  lessons  which  the  severe 
cruelties  of  their  oppressors^  when  before  successful 
and  in  power,  have  taught  them  by  a  bitter  expe« 
rience.    You  too,  young  man,  should  not  be  the 
first  to  find  &ult  with  the  honest  indignation,  even 
if  slightly  overstretched,  of  my  worthy  friend  Foster. 
It  little  becomes  the  son  of  your  father,  to  hold 
back  the  bared  and  outstretched  arm  of  a  holy 
vengeance,  because  it  come  not  in  a  way  quite 
suited  to  the  qualmy  delicacy  of  boyish  moderation. 
If  the  foul  butcheries  of  former  days  revive  a  spirit 
of  revenge  that  hushes  pity  to  sleep  for  the  moment, 
are  you  to  quarel  with  the  proffered  aid  of  a  vir- 
tuous, if  a  relentless  hostility  ?   No^  Gerald  O'Don- 
nell,  you  have  foully  belied  my  friend  Foster  this 
night,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  there  is  treachery  in 
the  camp." 

'* Treachery!  and  my  name  coupled  with  it!" 
cried  O'DonnelL 


"Ay!  young  man,"  cried  Foster,  "start  liol, 
aiid  do  not  seem  astonlslied.  You  have  b«en 
surveying  yonder  Castle  with  careful  observatiop ; 
think  you  tbat  we  know  not  your  steps  have  been 
watched  with  more  than  equal  solicitude  by  one, 
and  that  not  the  least  considerable,  of  its  inmat«s  ; 
but  by  the  Lord,  if  1  hang  for  it,  you  shall  not  have 
to  complain  of  want  of  light  to  gaze  at  it  again  ! 
Come,  Tyrawley,  come  along  man ;  1  must  speak 
wiUi  you  in  private.  You  are  not  one  of  tbo«<* 
who  flag  and  hang  back  for  the  paltry  considera- 
tion of  a  womanish  pity ;  for  as  you  rightly  say. 
bold  deeds  and  quick  actions  must  now  be  our 
motto," 
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**  no  hard  words  or  threatening.  I Jbelieve  Foster 
tias  been  misinformed,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I,  con- 
trary to  my  intention,  hinted  at  his  suspicions, 
which  were,  I  am  now  confident,  most  anfoonded. 
The  fencX  h,  some  of  our  agents  have  reported  that 
a  person  known  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  Sir  Mor* 
ton  Moville's  daughter,  has  been  inquiring  about 
you,  and  whether  it  were  true  that  you  were  in 
this  ne^hbourhood ;  which^  coupled  with  the  fact  of 
our  having  learned  that  the  police  officer  Rooney 
has  been  closeted  with  Sir  Morton  this  day,  and 
is  at  this  moment  dining  there,  led  Foster  to  fall 
into  an  error,  arising  from  his  imperfect  knowledge 
of  your  character,  in  suspecting  all  was  not  right ; 
but  I  am  sure  he  is  now  ready  to  make  any  repa* 
ration  that  the  most  ample  apology  can  afford. 
You  know  also,  my  dear  O'Donnell,  that  though 
my  heart  is  sound,  I  have  not  the  wisest  head  in 
the  world,  and  acting  on  a  first  impulse,  am  but  too 
apt  to  see  things  in  a  wrong  light,  however  much 
more  mature  reflection  may  convince  me  of  my 
error,  as  in  this  case." 

"  Yes,  Mr,  O'Donnell,''  said  Foster,  « I  must 
own  I  am  very  much  to  blame.     I  have  only  had 
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tbe  pleasure  of  knowing  you,  m  yoa  are  aware, 

since  our  meeting  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
therefore  was  not  so  much  a»>urcd  of  your  tiigli 
honour  and  truth  as  your  older  friends ;  your  youtb 
too  led  me  to  place  less  reliance  on  you ;  but  now 
I  hasten  to  disown  aa  groundless  and  false,  my 
doubts  of  you,  and  as  publicly  as  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  give  the  offence,  1  now  recall  and  regrel 
it.  I  trust  then  that  we  are  again  friends,  Mr. 
O'Doauell,"  and  Foster  stretched  forth  his  hand. 

O'Doiinell  walked  up  to  Tyrawley,  shook  Iiitn 
cordially  by  tlie  hand,  and  said, — *'  I  felt  hurt 
Tyrawley,  that  you  should  have  spoken  so  j  but  I 
believe  you  yourself  never  seriously   thouelit  it: 
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nued  to  traverse  with  hasty  and  unequal  strides, 
whilst  the  old  priest  followed  him  as  he  passed  and 
repassed,  with  a  benevolent  and  fatherly  look  of 
deep  though  painful  interest.  At  last^  breaking 
silence,  he  said  in  a  tone  of  friendly  sympathy, 
*^  My  dear  Gerald,  you  must  not  excite  yourself  in 
this  way,  pray  be  composed — no  one,  except  of  as 
little  brains  as  poor  Tyrawley,  would  have  listened 
to  the  malignant  insinuations  of  that  Foster,  who 
is  actuated  by  an  envious  jealousy  of  the  superior 
weight  and  consideration  you  possess^  and  who, 
I  believe,  hates  you  most  bitterly.  Treachery 
indeed  with  you  !  he  would  be  a  much  more  likely 
person  himself.'^ 

(yDonnell,  who  was  passing  him  in  one  of  his 
turns,  now  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  looking 
him  attentively  in  the  face  for  a  second  or  two, 
saidy  *<  You  are  right  Mr.  Fhelan,  I  do  not  like  the 
man.  Have  you  observed  how  the  great  influence 
he  possesses  over  Tyrawley  is  always  used  to  urge 
the  latter  on  to  something  more  daring,  more 
decided?  instead  of  persuading  him  to  examine 
.matters  calmly,  he  is  for  ever  goading  him  on  to 
some   hasty  and  reckless  course,  as  though  this 
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were  necessary;  and  you  must  have  perceived, 
that  whenever  tLe  natural  kindliness  of  heart  of 
poor  old  George  revolts  Irom  any  plan  of  his  that 
seems  to  savour  of  the  cruelty  he  is  always  advo- 
cating;, Foster  begins  invariably  to  excite  him  by 
references  to  the  past.  I  have  great  doubts  Mr. 
Phelan  of  this  man :  he  has,  ever  since  1  tirst  met 
him  here,  seemed  to  be  more  anxious,  by  hurrying 
matters  blindly  on,  to  get  us  unnecessarily  to  com- 
mit ourselves  prematurely,  than  to  wish  to  forward 
essentially,  by  prudence  and  circumspection,  the 
great  objects  of  our  cause ;  beside,  I  have  reason 
to  suspect  he  holds  more  communications  than  we 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set, 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fierj  car, 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. 

Xing  Richard  III. 


Of  a  cold  bleak  evening,  when  the  departure  of 
daylight  makes  the  relinquishment  of  out-door 
exercise  necessary;  poets  and  boarding-school 
misses  may  indeed  walk  abroad^  and  secure  the 
luxuries  of  a  rheum  and  catarrh,  in  order  to  hear 
the  tinkling  of  village  bells  [rising  from  retired 
hamlets,  and  watch  the  ascending  smoke,  curling 
above  woods  and  groves,  climb  the  skies ;  but  give 
me  the  music  sweetest  at  that  hour,  the  loud  sharp 
note  of  the  second  dinner-bell^  ringing  out  its  joy- 
ons  notes  of  invitation,  and  calling  with  a  voice  that 
strikes  familiarly  on  the  ear,  when  like  the  tones  of 
some  kind  friend,  which^  pleasing  and  grateful^  are 


heard  with  sincere  welcome — it  Bummons  togetlier 
tlie  inmates  of  some  well-appointed  country  house, 
preliminary  to  that  most  agreeable  occupatjun, 
despite  llie  sneers  of  would-be  pbilDsopiiers,  which 
consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  dinner.  Not 
altogether  the  eating  and  drinking,  gentle  reader, 
though  these  in  their  way,  with  moderation,  are  not 
to  be  objected  to;  but  the  pleasant,  lively  feeling 
of  enjoyment,  which  a  man  in  good  spirits,  with  all 
his  affairs  couletir  de  rose,  and  nothing  seriously  to 
annoy  him,  experiences  when  he  fiuda  au  even 
moderately  pleasant  good-humoured  and  woll-brid 
party  assembled   in   the  drawing-room,   ready  lu 
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been  sending  in  a  few  bills^  or  a  favourite  horse 
been  lamed,  or  the  land-steward  caught  out  in  some 
robbery,  the  innocent  persons  who  have  the  mis* 
fortune  to  be  present,   find  a  damp  thus  thrown 
upon  their  harmless  enjoyment.     Indeed  it  is  with 
some  a  standing  rule,  and  a  very  wise  one  too,  if 
any  threatened  calamity  be  expected^    never  to 
allow  dinner  to  be  delayed;  but  to  permit  the  bad 
news  to  come  afterwards.    On  the  present  occasion 
the  cook's  loud    larum   was    obeyed  with  great 
alacrity  by  all  the  family  at  Morton  Castle,  and 
I  had  only  just  time  to  have  an  affectionate  shake 
hands  with  my  dear  friend  Emily,  who  seemed  not 
in  her  usual  spirits^  and  to  whisper  to  her  how 
much  rather  I  should  have  had  a  walk  with  her 
than  have  accompanied  Sir  Morton  and  his  friend 
Langley,  before  the  aforesaid  two  gentlemen  came 
in,  accompanied  by  Captain  Gautois,  who  was  never 
-late  for  anything,  and  followed  not  far  behind  by 
Lieutenant  Gorget,   who  though  always  late  on 
parade,    was  never   so  for  dinner;    whilst  their 
younger  comrade  lagged  behind,  being  rather  more 
of  that  age  when  the  elaborate  and  prolonged  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  toilet  affords  a  grati- 
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fication  and  delight  surpassing  almost  fvery  otlier 
enjoyment,  and  upon  the  mysterii  of  wbich,  the 
mind  at  that  period  dwells  with  an  attentioD  aiid 
assiduity,  not  inferior  in  the  intense  applicadon  of 
its  faculties  to  tliat  which,  at  a  later  moment  it  be- 
stows on  the  pursuits  of  manhood,  M'hich  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  if  very  accurately  analysed,  might 
possibly  be  found  scarce  less  bubbles  tiian  the 
boyish  follies  and  fopperies  of  dress. 

The  "  vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity !"  of  the 
preacher,  finds  alas  but  too  strong  corroboration 
in  almost  all  our  occupations;  for  ever  chasing  the 
phantom  of  happiness,  that  escapes  us  at  each  turn. 
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entirety  that  ensures  contentment  and  enchaina 
desire — when  approached  and  seen  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present,  a  tawdry  toy,  a  castle  perhaps — 
but  of  air  only !  to  be  carried  off  by  the  first  pass- 
ing breeze,  and  if  possible,  more  insufficient  than 
even  tranntory  in  its  nature.  Like  the  lady  who 
sighed  for  the  possession  of  a  retired  cottage  in  the 
country,  as  the  very  ne  plus  ultra  of  her  desires ; 
but  who^  upon  being  visited  by  the  generous  pur- 
veyor to  this  want,  still  bitterly  complained  that 
one  thing  there  was  which  rendered  her  the  most 
miserable  of  women,  for  that,  notwithstanding  every 
eSort  she  had  been  able  to  make,  every  remon- 
strance that  conscious  suffering  would  dictate,  or 
a  feeling  heart  defer  to— notwithstanding  all  these 
appeals,  backed  as  they  were  by  every  exertion 
the  laws  of  her  country  would  afford;  still,  that 
with  a  pertinacity  as  provoking  as  it  was  unex- 
ampled— ^would  he  believe  it?  for  it  was  almost 
incredible — her  neighbour's  peacock  continued  to 
sit  upon  her  garden  wall  I 

Such  is,  within  the  experience  of  us  all,  a  too 
common  occurrence;  and  few  there  are  who  have 
not  a  peaooc^  to  annoy  them  by  sitting  on  their 
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garden  wall.  But  a  trace  with  aadi  reflectioD^- 
turn  we  ftom  the  vain  indulgence  of  speculationi 
upon  the  instability,  weakness,  and  infirmity  of 
our  nature,  so  general  and  so  deep  rooted  as  to 
arise  from,  and  originate  ,alone  in,  a  purpoved  and 
intended  defect  in  our  constitution ;  no  doubt  as 
merdfully  as  wisely  designed,  to  lead  as  on  by  the 
insufficiency  of  all  here,  to  wish  for,  and  pursue 
perfect  happiness  elsewhere.  For  the  momeal^ 
however,  the  party  assembled  at  Morton  Castle 
seemed  as  happy  and  as  merry  as  most  people  can 
be, — tlie  adjuncts  necessary  to  comfort  and  con- 
venience in  sufficient  supply ;  the  company  for  the 
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entirety  that  ensures  contentment  and  enchaina 
desire — when  approached  and  seen  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present,  a  tawdry  toy,  a  castle  perhaps — 
but  of  air  only  !  to  be  carried  o£f  by  the  first  pass- 
ing breeze,  and  if  possible,  more  insufficient  than 
even  transitory  in  its  nature.  Like  the  lady  who 
sighed  for  the  possession  of  a  retired  cottage  in  the 
country,  as  the  very  ne  phu  ultra  of  her  desires ; 
but  who,  upon  being  visited  by  the  generous  pur- 
veyor to  this  want,  still  bitterly  complained  that 
one  thing  there  was  which  rendered  her  the  most 
miserable  of  women,  for  that*  notwithstanding  every 
effort  she  had  been  able  to  make,  every  remon- 
strance that  conscious  suffering  would  dictate,  or 
a  feeling  heart  defer  to — notwithstanding  all  these 
appeals,  backed  as  they  were  by  every  exertion 
the  laws  of  her  country  would  afford;  still,  that 
with  a  pertinacity  as  provoking  as  it  was  unex- 
ampled— would  he  believe  it?  for  it  was  almoflft 
iucredible — her  neighbour's  peacock  continued  to 
sit  upon  her  garden  wall ! 

Such  is,  within  the  experience  of  us  all,  a  too 
common  occurrence;  and  few  there  are  who  have 
not  a  peacock  to  annoy  them  by  sitting  on  their 
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superb,  and  nothing  makes  him  ao  bs^py  as  to  s«e 
Ills  frieods  drinking  it  freely.  I  assure  you  ue 
Imve  it  every  day."  Fortunately  Sir  Morton's 
attention  was  at  the  moment  otbcrwise  engaged, 
or  the  sight  of  the  bumper  old  Gautois  drained 
at  a  draught,  might  possibly  bave  produced  u[>on 
bis  countenance  an  expression  not  altogether  m 
hospitable  as  had  been  represented. 

**  Yes,"  replied  Langley,  "1  know  of  old  llie 
lilieral  mind  of  our  worthy  and  excellent  host,  ami 
it  is  only  from  my  preference  of  this  same  whiskey 
you  seem  to  think  so  little  of,  that  I  take  it.  It  is, 
I  assure  yoti,  my  dear  Moville,"  »s  the  l&ttcr's  eye 
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'^My  dear  Mr.  Laogley,  Ireland  is  the  very 
finest  oottotry  in  the  whole  world ;  I  don't  mean 
your  bogs  and  moontains — ^that  is  bad^  very  bad^ 
and  so  are  the  horrible  wild  samages  the  paysans, 
no  doubt;  but  then  the  gentlemen,  ah!  there  is 
no  sndi  gentry  anywhere  else;  so  hospitable,  so 
kind,  so  generous,  so  fond  of  seeing  company,  and 
so  very  polite  and  attentive  to  us  poor  soldiers. 
It  was  only  the  other  day,  on  our  march  down 
here,  where  we  halted  on  the  Saturday  night  at 
a  miserable  little  town,~bad  hotel,  horrible !  and 
dear,  monstrously  dear!  dinner  two  shillings  a- 
head,  and  a  very  bad  one  too.  Well,  Sair,  a 
gentleman,  who  lived  near,  sent  a  most  polite 
invitation  to  the  officers  of  the  two  companies, 
and  made  us  all  dine  and  sleep  at  hb  house,  and 
stay  the  next  day  also.  Let  me  see,  what  was  his 
name — it  is  very  stupid,  but  I  really  cannot  re- 
collect— but  it  would  be  a  shame  not  to  mention  it. 
Pray,  Gorget,  what  was  that  gentleman's  name 
who  was  so  kind  to  make  us  all  stop  with  him  at 
his  house  on  our  march?'* 

^*  Do  you  mean,  Gautois,  the  old  fellow  at  the 
Castle  with  the  odd  name  ?'* 


"Yes,  Gorget,  tlic  very  sam?.  I  believe  he  was 
rather  an  elderly  gentleman  ;  but  1  recollect  very 
well,  that  you  and  Epaulette  bat)  the  use  of  bia  gig; 
and  horse  for  the  Monday's  march." 

"  Yes,  you  are  quite  right,  I  perfectly  recollect 
now  the  person  you  mean ;  but  1  really  do  not  at 
nil  remember  his  name;  possibly  Epaulette  may. 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  was,  Epaulette?" 

"I  am  sure  1  can't  say  who  or  what  he  was," 
ilrawled  out  the  ensign,  "  except  that  the  springs 
of  bis  gig  were  as  rough  as  a  wagon." 

Gautois,  who  was  not  himself  at  all  open  to  tlic 
charge  of  an  ungrateful  obliviousness  of  kindnesses 
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The  bottle  went  cheerfully  round-^old  Captain 
Gautois,  really  (bating  his  parsunony)  a  very 
agreeable  man — ^fiill  of  anecdote^  and  having  seen 
mudi  of  the  worlds  added  greatly  to  the  general 
conviviality.  Langley  drank  his  whiskey  punch 
tumbler  after  tumbler,  praising  himself^  compli- 
menting Sr  Morton,  and  patronising  Captain 
Rooney;  who  alone  did  not  seem  inclined  to  join 
deeply  in  the  potations  that  most  of  the  others 
partook  of  so  freely. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Upon    the   retirement   of    Foster   and   Tyrawlej- 
from   Father   Phelan's  parlour,   they   qnitted    the 
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careful.  Well,  have  you  seen  any  of  these  police 
fellows  loitering  about?  any  clanger  in  our  way?" 

**  Not  a  sowl,  Mr.  Foster.  I  have  been  here  ever 
since  dusk ;  andj  with  the  exception  of  his  rever- 
ence's sarvint  boy,  that  was  coorting  his  sweet- 
hearty  I  have  not  seen  a  living  creature.  They 
went  up  the  lane;  and  so,  sir,  we  must  take  the 
field  road;  here  are  your  pistols,  Mr.  Foster." 

*'  Ay,  M'Ginty,  I  may  as  well  have  them  about 
me  for  fear  of  a  surprise.  Tyrawley,  you  had 
better  take  his  gun  in  your  hand,  that  fellow  will 
defend  himself  and  us  better  with  that  huge  dub 
of  his  thaa  a  gun,  if  it  were  necessary.'' 

B^ging  your  honor's  pardon,  Mr.  Foster,  and 
saving  Mr.  Tyrawley's  presence,  I  know  the  use 
of  fire-arms  as  well  as  ever  a  soldier  up  at  the 
Castle;  though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  his  honor 
is  welcome  to  the  gun  if  he  likes  it." 

''  Thank  you,  M'CUnty,  keep  it  yourself.  I  do 
not  apprehend  any  necessity  for  weapons  of  any 
kind;  and,  if  I  did,  I  could  as  well  have  one  of 
your  pistals,  Foster,  and,  by  the  way,  I  think  I 
may  as  well  lake  one." 

Foster  seemed  to  hesitate ;  but  instantly  chang- 
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tng  bia  delay  into  a  presmng  anxiety  to  coiD|dyi 
at  once  luinded  the  brace  to  Tyrawley  to  diotiw 
one,  which  the  latter  did— carelessly,  n  it  were, 
throwing  open  the  pan  to  see  if  the  prinuog  were 
right.  M'Ginty  preceding  them,  Foster  and  Ty- 
rawley  following  at  a  short  distance,  entered  into 
conversation  as  they  proceeded  towards  the  retired 
house  where  they  for  the  present  had  their  phne 
of  abode;  and  which,  distant  about  nz  milec  from 
the  village  of  Monaghveedy,  was  sitoated  In  a 
remote  and  little-frequented  dell,  or  hollow,  at  tbe 
foot  of  a  considerable  bill,  or,  as  they  call  them  in 
that  country,  mountain,  which,  covered  at  the  top 
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from  both,  emptied  themselves;  whilst,  at  the  back 
of  the  hoase,  and  for  some  distance  up  the  rise  of 
the  mountain,  extended  a  wet  marshy  soil,  covered 
with  long  rushes  and  a  sort  of  greenish  mossy 
grass.     The  view  from  this  house  was  dreary  in 
the  extreme^  and  very  circumscribed  in  extent,  on 
all  sides.     The  bend  of  the  falling  ground  below 
the  cottage,  turning  abruptly  some  few  hundred 
yards  on,  in  conformity  with  the  winding  of  the 
stream,  completely  shut  the  opening  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  visible  along  the  course  of 
the  little  torrent,  as  flowing  into  the  vale  beneath 
it  disembogued  itself  into  the  small  river  which 
traversed  the  adjacent  country,  and  wound  through 
the  grounds  of  Morton  Castle,  on  its  way  to  dis- 
charge itself — a  humble  tributary — into  the  vast 
waters  of  that  monarch  of  British  rivers,  the  mighty 
Shannon. 

In  this  obscure  habitation,  they  found  an  asylum 
for  the  present  abundantly  safe,  though  from  the 
increasing  activity  in  the  search  for  suspected 
persons  carrying  on  by  the  police  and  military, 
consequent  upon  the  positive  orders  of  the  govern- 
ment to  that  effect,   which  were   grounded  upon 
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.wiiiu  iiiiiii  course,  that  they  had 
occasion   ^one    to    consult  with    O 
himself  in  concealment  in  an  opp 
had  appointed  the  interview  at  the  1 
Pbelan;   with  whose  modeiation  h 
quainted,  and  upon  whole  influen 
much  for  the  control  of  the  predpiti 
ley,  and  the  savage  coundli  of  the 
Foster.    The  acoompliahment  of  d 
tended  by  the  interview  had  been  ii 
foiled  by  the  absence  of  certain  infiM 
sary  for  their  guidance  in  detennin 
course,  and  which,  as  has  been  see 
subsequent  meeting  iqpon  the  morrow 
necessary.    Tyiawley,  always  dinnd 
and  eager  for  action,  was  in  no  d 
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end,  by  Foster :  of  the  exact  motives  that  swayed 
the  latter^  it  was  not  easy  to  judge  with  certainty — 
as  it  was,  however,  he  also  had  been  much  dis- 
satisfied  with   this    further   procrastination.      All 
his  life  suspected  of  disaffection,  and  spoken  of  as 
an  enemy  to  the  government,  it  was  the  wonder 
of  all, — that  one  so  proverbially  guilty,  had  con- 
tinued to  pursue  unmolested,  a  course  of  uncon- 
cealed intrigue  and  open  agitation,  whilst  persons 
far  less  notoriously  the  fomenters  and  favourers  of 
disorder  had  been  apprehended  and  had  undergone 
various  examinations.     This  sort  of  invuhierability 
and  of  safety  in  the  midst  of  dangers  to  others, 
had  drawn  upon  Foster  from  more  than  one  quarter 
considerable  doubts  of  his  sincerity,  and  serious 
misgivings  as  to  his  good  faith ;  which,  however, 
his  present  retirement  and  concealment,  in  some 
degree  refuted,  as  going  to  prove  the  fact  of  his 
being  for  the  moment  in  actual  apprehension  of 
an  arrest.     By  nature  cruel  and  unrelenting,  he 
had  from   infancy   imbibed  a  bigoted   hatred   of 
every  thing  English  and  Protestant,  which  during 
the  after-part  of  his  life  he  continued  to  cherish; 
but  cunning  and  artful,   he  had  learned  to  turn 
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to  liis  own  account,  tlie  disorders  around  him. 
Looked  up  t0i  as  a  sincere  sympatliiser  in  tbeir 
real  and  ioia^nary  grievances,  he  bad  acquired 
vast  Bway  amongst  tiie  demoralized  classes  of  the 
peasantry ;  and  though  little  regarded  by  the  well- 
diaposed  members  of  tlie  Oitholic  priesthood,  be 
had  die  assistance  and  support  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  more  modern  and  less  respectable 
of  the  same  body.  Anxious  for  the  furtherance 
of  anything  likely  to  destroy  the  connexion  with 
England,  he  had  zealously  entered  into  the  plota 
and  conspiracies  of  the  day,  and  implicated  as  a 
recognised  leader  in  these  cabals,  had  in  conse- 
quence come  across  O'Donuell;  against  whom, 
from  the  commencement,  he  conceived  a  bitter 
hatred,  as  in  the  first  place  entertaining  a  &ith 
whicli  he  fanatically  abhorred, — and  secondly,  as 
advocating   a   moderation    and    measure   in   their 
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minded  and  generous  son  of  their  former  unfor- 
tonate  and  much  lamented  chief,  likely  more  than 
anything,  to  undermine  his  own  power  and  in- 
fluence. Hence  he  had  all  along  ridiculed  O'Don- 
nell,  as  an  absurd  visionary,  a  weak  and  timid 
boy;  and  had,  by  dint  of  continued  misrepresenta- 
tions, to  a  certain  extent  alienated  and  estranged  the 
sincere  countenance  and  effectual  support  of  some 
of  the  principal  conspirators,  amongst  whom  the 
i      name  of  old  George  Tyrawley  stood  foremost 

His  latest  and  most  desperate  lunge  against 
O'Donnell,  as  recently  seen,  consisted  in  the  im- 
putation of  a  treachery  which  he  had  in  reality 
himself  long  contemplated;  but  which,  whilst 
meditating  for  his  own  advancement,  he  found 
eonvenient  to  impute  to  (yDonnell,  by  skilfully 
fidsifying  and  adding  to,  some  private  intelligence 
he  had  been  able  to  procure  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  female  dome^c  of  Morton  Castle^ 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  upon  Miss 
MoviUe^  to  whom  the  latter  had  on  more  than 
one  occasion  made  mention  of  OlXmnell's  name, 
ooiqpkd  with  some  expression  of  curiosity  and 
wonder  as  to  whether  that  individual  were  really 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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in  tlieir  vicinage,  as  she  had  hoard  was  suspected, 
which  caught  at  by  the  artful  Abigail,  who  also 
occupied  the  honourable  post  of  spy  to  Foster,  was 
by  her  conveyed  to  him ;  coupled  with  various 
surmises  of  her  own  as  to  the  degree  of  interest  in 
O'Doniiell's  fate  entertained  by  Miss  Moville,  and 
by  her  unconsciously  betrayed,  by  many  little  in- 
direct expressions,  unsuspectingly  dropped  in  the 
security  of  guileless  innocence.  This  furnished 
matter  more  than  sufficient  for  the  active  and  de- 
signing brain  of  Foster,  to  fasten  upon  another  the 
charge  of  that  treason  be  himself  was  about  to 
commit,  as  being  now  the  course  apparently  the 
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cated,  and  so  crush  the  whole.  Next  to  this,  bis 
rank  hatred  to  (yDonnell,  made  it  a  matter  of 
desire  to  Foster  to  cat  off,  if  possible,  the  only 
diance  that  there  might  be  for  his  escape  and 
safety,  through  the  unexpected  channel  that  Miss 
Moville's  interest  in  his  behalf,  and  the  possible 
eqponsal  of  her  wish  by  Sir  Morton  himself, 
opened  thus  to  the  unfiriended  and  lonely  Gerald 
O'DonnelL  With  this  view  he  now  addressed 
Tyrawley  as  they  walked  homewards.  ' 

*^  Well,  George,  what  think  you  of  what  I  said 
to  you  about  that  young  fellow  having  separate 
plans?  my  information  was  very  precise,  and  I  told 
you  the  quarter  whence  derived :  to  be  sure,  all  that 
indignant  innocence  of  his  was  well  acted ;  but 
with  us  old  foxes,  that  sort  of  thing  does  not  pass 
muster  so  easily.'' 

<*  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it  Foster,  he 
seems  a  noble  fellow  at  least;  however,  I  wish 
something  could  be  done  decidedly,  to  put  an  end 
to  this  skulking  about  and  hiding  ourselves,  and 
then  we  should  at  once  see  what  metal  he  is  really 
made  of," 

^  Ay,  Tyrawley !  nothing  like  ringing  the  metal. 


"'m  !  a  stir  of  tliat  ki,„l  would  p„t  „„,  f, 
MiinK,  uorf  a  1,„1,|  ,„„ve  „„„u  ^^^^^  -^  |^^ 
■loub.,-  .te«,  »ldi„.feli.^  I  k.„,  f„, 
don't  <l|.Mn,  of  any  disturbance." 

"  "''•>■  '""«'.  if  yoa  IboajJ,,  ,„_  i, 
certainly  b,  a  grand  ,|,i„^  ,„  ,,„,  _,^^'  ,^. 
.pin«-.till  thi.  attacking  a  private  Lnt.e  d, 
■n  will,  my  notion,  at  all.  No  Foster,  it  wo 
"  '■'°'''  °»»-  "■b"  a  simpleton  yon  n,u 
Do  y»n  think  I  „„„|d  !,„  ,„  „^^^  ^^  ^ 
bonse  made  by  „„,  fel|„^  ek,  ,  pack  of  oo 
bo„.cbreake„?  No  no,  George  Ty™*y 
of  tbat ;  but  would  a  welMevised,  bo'ldly-ex, 
wrprisc  of  a  company  of  „.l|^i.„ip|i„j  ^ 

by.  bandfnl  of  badly  armed  peasantry,  bead 
>..n.be.rt.  like  ou„,  be  an  everyday  burgl. 
"  '■™''  f""'".  I'ne,  tiere  i,  ,  „.,  ji».. 
but  then,  how  u 
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'*  Trust  Harry  Foster  for  tbiat :  come  George,  I 
see  you  are  comiog  to  your  senses  again,  and  after 
having  listened  so  long  to  the  childish  follies  of 
that  boy  O'Donnell,  you  begin  to  think  once  more 
with  me,  that  we  must  not  stand  too  nicely  on 
forms;  and  with  God's  blessing,  or  the  devil's,  as 
it  may  be,  we'll  give  that  young  fellow  light  enough 
to-night  to  see  Morton  Castle  without  spectacles. 
Here  M'Ginty,  ho  I'*  and  their  conductor  slacken- 
ing his  pace,  allowed  them  to  overtake  and  come 
abreast  of  him.  *'  M'Ginty,  how  many  boys  do  you 
think  there  will  be  to-night  at  the  forge  behind 
thehiU?*' 

'« To-night,  Mr.  Fo^er?  let  me  see. — Friday, 
ay,  this  is  a  night  of  meeting.     Why  so,  sir  ?  " 

*' Never  mind  man  about  that,  how  many  do 
you  think  ?" 

'<  There  '11  be  all  the  Cregan  boys,  and  the  Bal- 
linahaasett  lads  too;  that's  two  townlands  —  say 
twenty  a-pieoe.  Then  there'll  be  some  of  Heffer- 
nan's  tenants  that's  lately  ejected.  Well,  sir,  I 
suppose  there'll  not  be  very  hr  short  of  seventy, 
in  or  about ;  though  to  tell  you  for  sartin,  I  could 
not," 


"""  '"  "■'»'  spirit.  I  wanted  ( 
"iiWy,    I   don't    know   but   ihat   tl 

anything  I  told  tkemyo^  !,„„„„„ 
"Ayay,  M'Ginty;  but  thi.  is  nc 

"■"  »™'  ''ra  "oied,   and  tiiey  , 

feiloira." 

"Ol  perhaps  y„„  ionoui,  ape 
•pree  a.  last     O  »„„  if  if,  !„  ,j„ 
""'  f""  )■»"'  »",  divil's  cate  to  me,  J 
I  couldn't  eoUeel  a.  many  „o,e  in 
fconr,,  and  prop.,  boy,  too,  by  only  j, 

asfarastheooldpinsioner'.honse;., 
'ken,   tl,e  w„H  fr„„  y„„   ,^_  ^^^^ 

»=ve,,e.,u,i,bles..d„igh,if„.j,„ 
»  niany  as  you  want,  and  wiu,  .  ^ 
hands  too,  if  you  reoll I     . 
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M^Ginty,  order  whatever  you  think  necessary,  and 
I  shall  pay  for  any  refreshment  for  our  friends  you 
may  require.^ 

The  miscreant  with  a  sort  of  fiendish  chuckle 
was  already  a  few  yards  on  his  way,  when  the 
deep  loud  tones  of  Tyrawley  recalled  him. 

<'  Mind,  fellow !  if  these  men  must  have  whiskey 
before  they  have  the  soul  to  act,  let  there  be  no 
drunkenness,  we  want  men  orderly  and  sober;  and 
hark-ye,  moreover,  wash  off  that  black  daubing^ 
from  your  face ;  I  'U  head  no  such  pack  of  mum- 
mers ;  let  them  be  men,  and  as  such  not  ashamed 
to  shew  their  faces;  if  they  want  to  be  blacka- 
moors, let  it  be  with  gunpowder  encrusted  in  their 
oppressors'  blood.'' 

'<  Stop,  Tyrawley,  donH  be  too  stiff;  these 
fellows  are  so  accustomed  to  blarney,  that  they  get 
caught  by  it  themselves.  Yes,  M^Ginty,  attend 
to  what  Mr.  Tyrawley  says,  merry  and  wise  be 
your  motto;  and  when  the  job  is  over,  it  will  be 
their  own  faults  if  they  don't  empty  the  cellars — a 
word  to  the  wise  M^Ginty,  and  you  are  no  fool  I 
know;  so  now  lose  as  little  time  as  you  can.    Mr. 


»  """P  as  I  t»l,e  yo„  to  bo." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

How  many?  ha!  it  cannot  sure  be  day ! 
What  star— what  sun  is  bursting  on  the  bay  ? 
It  shines  a  lake  of  fire !  away,  away ! 

Cbfsoir. 


The  festive  and  joyous  scene  after  dinner  at 
Morton  Castle  that  day  had  been  prolonged  until  at 
last  it  partook  almost  of  the  character  of  a  debauch. 
The  claret  jug  was  succeeded  by  the  grill,  and 
that  again  replaced  by  stronger  liquors  and  cigars. 
Gautoisi  to  be  sure,  who  mixed  temperance  in  his 
excesses  su£Sciently  to  prevent  his  losing  any  of 
the  good  things  fortune  had  so  lavishly  scattered 
across  his  path,  had  indeed  called  for  his  coffee  at 
an  earlier  hour,  and  though  continuing  to  sit  in 
the  room,  contented  himself  with  indulging  in  the 

VOL.  II.  B 


enJuymentofsomGof  Sir  Morton's  real  Havannalu; 
but  some  of  the  otbers,  Laiigley  in  particular,  had, 
by  repeated  potations  and  by  talking  loud  and  often, 
readied  tlie  summit  of  their  earthly  bliss,  so  that 
(whilst  Sir  Morton,  like  a  seasoned  vessel  remained 
cool  and  unperturbed)  the  6usli  of  incipient  in- 
to.\icatioi(  already  mantled  on  the  features  of  the 
less  hardened  Ijeutenant  Gorget,  and  the  eyes 
of  tlic  young  Ensign  were  beginning  to  see  the 
lights  ill  motion.  Kooney  alone,  perfiKtIy  unex- 
cited,  was  iu  deep  consuluitioii  with  Sir  Morton — 
the  others  were  amusing  themselves  in  hiughing 
at  Liiiigley.     I  liad  just  parted  from  Emily,  with 
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might  I  should  certainly  have  one  more  interview 
with  O'Donnell,  in  order  to  try  and  dissuade  him 
from  continuing  in  hostile  opposition  to  the  laws — a 
course  which  the  account  she  gave  me  of  the 
character  of  some  of  the  persons  with  whom  he 
was  supposed  to  be  consorting,  led  me  more  than 
ever  anxiously  to  wish  for, — and  it  was  upon  leav- 
ing her  to  retire  for  the  night,  on  re-entering  the 
dining  parlour,  that  I  found  things  as  I  have 
described.  The  carouse  went  merrily  on,  and 
though  midnight  was  past  and  the  early  hours  of 
morning  already  entered  upon,  no  one  moved — a 
sort  of  tacit  disinclination  to  mar^  by  mooting  the 
question  of  time,  one  of  the  few  hours  in  which, 
even  if  by  bad  means,  men  succeed  in  forgetting 
their  miseries, — in  such  cases  actuate  all.  Every 
thing,  as  for  as  outward  appearance  went,  was 
mirth  and  joviality.  Gautois,  in  high  glee,  was 
singing  the  song  of  *^  Le  Troubadour,^'  and  was 
just  chanting  the  concluding  lines — 

Chaeune  dame,  k  la  cbapelle, 
S'^rie  en  les  voyant, 
Amour  k  la  plus  belle, 
Hooneur  au  plus  Taillant. 

when  the  hoarse  quick  voice  of  a  sentry,  stationed 


ouCsiilc,  was  heard  to  give  tlie  challenge.  A  dead 
silence  followed — a  deep  pause — Gautoi§,  laying 
Ills  cigar  upon  the  table,  stood  up,  whikt  Rooncy 
placed  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  Sir  Morton 
Movjlie,  with  that  familiarity  which  danger  and 
circumstances  of  exigency  commonly  begot.  The 
clialleuge  was  repealed — no  answer.  A  shorter 
pause — it  again  followed.  The  click  of  the  lock, 
a»  the  piece  was  cocked — the  rustling  of  the  man's 
accoutrements  as  he  rabed  it  to  his  shoulder — the 
scraping  of  the  gravel-walk  as  lie  threw  forward 
his  foot  to  Are,  were  all  in  tlie  ensuing  half  second, 
phiiiily  audible   within.     The  report  of  his  shot 
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of  old  Gautois,  as  he  somewhat  hurriedly  buttoned 
up  his  coat,  before  left  open  for  comfort  "  Sair 
Morton^  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  break  up 
your  party  so  abruptly.  Gentlemen/'  addressing 
his  young  subs,  who  were  sobered  in  an  instant. 
'<  be  so  good  as  to  muster  the  men  not  on  duty, 
in  the  great  hall.  Lieutenant  Gorget,  double  the 
guard  on  the  entrance  from  the  yard,  and  make 
good  that  passage  against  all  comers.  Ensign 
Epaulette,  do  j'ou,  with  Serjeant  Smith  and  the 
eighteen  men  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  for  a 
surprise,  occupy  the  drawing-room  windows,  and 
shoot  down  any  persons  you  see  in  front,  without  he- 
sitation. We  are  so  authorized  by  the  magistrates — 
eh,  Mr.  Langley  ?"  said  he,  as  the  other  officers 
left  to  fulfil  his  orders.  But  Langley,  who  was  in 
the  last  stage  of  drunkenness,  made  no  reply ;  but 
had  from  the  first  discharge,  continued  to  roar  out : 
'<  Fire  !  shoot  them  all,  down  with  the  damned 
papistly  rebels;  police,  clear  the  court !"  and  in  an 
equally  incoherent  strain,  he  continued  to  hiccup 
out  his  orders;  until  at  last,  making  an  effort  to 
brandish  the  poker  which  he  had  seized,  he  fell 
insensible  to  the  floor. 


"  I  think,  Caplniii  Gautois,"  said  Rooney,  "  Sir 
Morton  may  possibly  give  yon  the  powers;  though 
being  attacked,  it  is  of  course  only  out  of  fomi 
that  you  ask  for  them.  Mr.  T^ngley  is  far  tuo 
active  a  in  agin  t  rate  to  act  at  nil  at  present." 

"Yes,"  said  Sir  Morton,  in  great  trepiilatton  : 
for,  though  not  by  nature  a  coward,  au<l  accnw- 
turned,  on  cool  reHccliuir,  to  despise  the  idea  of 
any  attack,  yeU  in  the  sndden  and  fearful  manUf  r 
in  which  it  hud  now  come  upon  hinit  he  wan 
naturally  in  great  alann  for  his  family  and  UU 
property.  "  Yes,  Captain  Gautois,  do  whatever 
you  think  is  right;  though  it  In-  quite  unnecessary. 
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reconnaissance  from  some  of  the  upper  windows; 
and  though  you  have  changed  the  colour  of  your 
coat,  I  should  be  glad  of  the  opinion  and  assistance 
of  an  old  brother  soldier." 

The  result  proved  that  the  attacking  force,  whose 
numbers,  or  character,  it  was  impossible  accurately 
to  ascertain,  had  divided  themselves  into  two 
bodies:  the  first,  sheltered  by  the  extensive  plan- 
tations on  the  sides  and  front  of  the  house,  kept 
up  an  uninterrupted  discharge  of  fire-arms  and 
huge  stones  at  every  window  within  reach ;  whilst 
a  small  party  of  them  had  already  made  two  despe- 
rate rushes  at  the  door  of  the  great  entrance-hall, 
which  they  endeavoured  to  force.  In  this  effort 
they  persisted  with  such  obstinate  perseverance 
that  but  for  the  very  massive  nature  of  its  defences 
they  would  probably  have  succeeded  in  the  first 
attempt  As  it  was,  however,  the  severe  loss 
inflicted  on  them  in  their  second  assault,  from  the 
well-directed  fire  kept  up  by  the  party  of  soldiers 
in  the  drawing-room, — not  without  suffering  to  the 
latter,  the  Ensign  in  command  having  received  a 
shot  through  his  right  arm, — drove  them  rapidly 
back,   leaving  four  men  dead  upon  and  close  to 


the  steps  of  the  liall-door.  This  seemed  to  check 
any  further  essay  of  theirs  in  that  direcdon, 
an,  although  keeping  ap  a  continued,  if  sonae- 
what  loose  fire,  they  did  not  again  advance  from 
the  cover  they  were  under.  The  other  body  of 
insurgents,  sheltering  themselves  more  securely  in 
the  stables  and  various  outbuildings,  rendered 
l^erilous  (by  a  desultory  and  unconnected  fire, 
end  only  used  a&  any  one  presented  himself  for 
H  mark)  the  position  of  the  strong  military  and 
police  force,  stationed  wit  bin  tlie  door  leading 
from  the  yard  into  the  offices,  in  which  direction 
an  actual  conflict  was  most  anticipated,  from  the 
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and  continually  visited  by  old  Gfautois^  who  also 
divided  his  attention  with  the  smaller  force  in  the 
entrance-hall,  left  under  the  charge  of  a  Serjeant. 
At  first,  the  confusion  and  disorder  was  incon- 
ceivable, from  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  armed  men  taking  up  their  respective  positions* 
in  consequence  of  the  running  to  and  fro  of  the 
household,  male  and  female.  The  latter,  in  full 
retreat,  as  a  sacred  corps  around  Miss  Moville,  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  house;  whilst  Sir  Morton 
himself  headed  a  party  of  his  domestics,  all  well 
armed,  though  not  very  handy  in  the  use  of  their 
weapons,  who  occasionally,  by  their  exclamations, 
provoked  mirth  even  at  such  a  moment^  when  by 
mal-adroitness  of  one  behind,  or  the  sudden  stop- 
page of  him  in  fronts  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
affixed  to  the  carbine  they  were  each  supplied 
with,  tickling  rather  unpleasantly  the  posteriors 
of  the  latter,  made  him  roar  out  in  no  very  sweet 
tone,  *'  Jim,  Jim,  you  divil !  bad  cess  to  you,  but 
you  are  sticking  your  baggonet  into  me/' 

These  not  very  steady  troops,  though  de  facto 
and  de  jure  the  household  brigade,  were,  however, 
useful ;  as,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  passages  of 
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tlie  Louse,  any  att»uk  ui>on  a  point  where  It  wu" 
not  expected  vvoulil  be  at  once  perceived.  Langley 
and  myself  were  perhaps  tho  only  men  not  actuully 
under  aims  in  tlie  whole  house.  Not  very  well 
knowin§;  where^  or  how  1  could  be  of  use,  I  occa- 
sionally visiled  every  point,  iiiid  more  than  uiice 
anxiously  sought  out  Emily,  to  re-aHUre  her 
drooping  spirits;  tlioiigli  witli  wonder  I  beheld  tlie 
limid  fearful  gfirl  of  the  day,  when  danger  was  only 
talked  of,  now  cool  and  composed,  amid  the  horrible 
expectations  of  a  possible  occurreiiuo  of  the  utmost 
barbarity  that  the  devilish  nature  of  man  might 
dictate  in  such  an  hour,  endeavouring  to  li-anquiUize 
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keep  the  besiegers,  if  so  they  might  be  called, 
ignorant  of  their  exact  position.  As  I  was  talking 
to  Emily,  her  prayer  now  over,  a  sudden  blaze  of 
light,  bursting  through  the  window,  illuminated 
the  apartment.  At  once  fearing  that  the  house 
was  on  fire,  and  yet  afraid  to  allow  the  women 
around  to  think  so,  she  feigned  an  imaginary  cause 
to  explain  this  increase  of  light,  by  observing  that 
they  must  have  fired  the  stack-yard.  She  then 
begged  me  to  go  and  ascertain  with  certainty  the 
cause ;  and  made  me  vow  that  I  would  bring  her 
exact  intelligence.  Descending  for  this  purpose, 
with  surprise  I  found  the  whole  police  force  that 
had  before  co-operated  with  the  militiiry  party  at 
the  back  entrance,  now  stationed  in  the  hall,  near 
a  glass  door  strongly  shuttered  and  barred,  which 
led  into  a  conservatory;  they  having  been  sum- 
moned to  take  post  here,  in  consequence  of  one 
of  Sir  Morton^s  little  troop  having,  in  passing, 
imagined  he  had  heard  persons  endeavouring  to 
secretly  cut  through  this  door.  This  man,  as  the 
event  proved,  was  right. 


CHAPTER  n. 


Thil  battle  fares  like  to  the  moiniDg'i  war, 
When  dying  ulaudi  conlend  with  graving  light ; 
What  lime  the  ahepherd.  blowing  of  his  nuili. 
Can  neither  call  il  perfect  day  nor  nighi. 


The   sudden   blaze  of  light  seen   by  me  in  the 
apartments  of  Miss  Moville,  and  by  her  attributed 
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similar  attempt  to  force  their  entrance  through  the 
postern  so  frequently  referred  to :  in  opposition  to 
this,  however,  was  the  knowledge   they  had   by 
some  means  procured  of  there  being  a  strong  force 
ready  at  that  point  to  at  once  take  advantage  of 
the  disorderly  and  ill-supported  manner  in  which 
they  should  at  best  be  able  to  present  themselves^ 
even  after  they  had  succeeded  in  demolishing  the 
door.     Accordingly  a  different  course  was  resolved 
upon — a  successful  report  having  been  made  by 
a  small  party  of  intelligent  men,  who  had  been 
specially  sent  to  make  an  observation,  and  hit  upon 
a  place  better  adapted  for  their  purpose ;  one  of 
whom  being  acquainted  intimately  with  all  the 
local  peculiarities  of  the  house  and  of  the  nature  of 
the  defences^  had  recommended  that  this  party 
should  examine  the  door  ahready  referred  to,  near 
the  conservatory;   and  they  had  in  consequence, 
wholly  unperceived  amid  the  noise  and  confusion 
of  the  struggle  going   on   elsewhere,  made  this 
attempt,  and  were  able  to  effect  the  opening  of  the 
door  at  the  extremity  of  the  conservatory  furthest 
from  the  house ;  having  then  remained  a  consider- 
able time  listenii]g  carefully  at  the  door  communi- 
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cutiii;^  from  tlie  op|iosi[c  end  directly  whh  the 
lioiise  into  tlic  back  liall,  tltey  bccHme  convinced 
that  HO  force  was  posted  wltliiii  for  ita  (tef^iicc,  Hti<1 
that  tliorefore,  proviited  iliis  door  could  be  in  any 
way  noiselessly  opened,  or  olse  forced  in  witli 
^reat  rapidity  iuid  expedition,  the  introduction  of 
any  number  of  men  might  be  easily  accomplixbod, 
Itel'ore  perbnps  any  alarm  sliould  bo  given,  and 
certainly  before  any  effectual  steady  force  could 
be  collected  and  brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  a 
body.  In  conformity  with  th!i>  plan,  the  manoeuvii- 
adopted  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  and  which  was 
in  accordance  with    their   intenlieiis    in    other    re- 
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in  through  this  passage,  where  they  fully  expected 
to  find  no  immediate  opposition  awaiting  them ; 
two  more  separate  and  distinct  attacks  should  also 
be  made  at  the  same  time  upon  the  front  door^  and 
that  of  the  back,  so  as  to  operate  as  a  diversion^ 
and  thus  draw  off  the  attention  from  the  real  point 
of  danger.  This  plan  of  attack^  i^ot  badly  devised, 
and  as  boldly  executed,  would  probably  have  suc- 
ceeded; and  in  the  frightful  results  of  this  in- 
furiated body  of  ruffians  obtaining  entrance,  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  surround  the  military  and 
police,  and  thus  possibly  bear  them  down  by  mere 
dint  of  numerical  strength  in  the  strait  and  narrow 
defiles  of  the  passages  of  a  house,  it  was  diiTicult  to 
foresee  or  predicate  with  certainty  on  which  side 
victory  might  rest,  and  it  all  events  presented  to 
view  a  scene  of  slaughter  and  carnage  sufficiently 
appalling  to  contemphite.  The  casual  discovery 
of  this  menaced  attack  by  a  member  of  Sir  Mor- 
ton's immediate  band,  though  not  precise  enough 
to  induce  either  Gautois  or  Rooney  to  attach  to 
it  all  the  importance  it  deserved,  nevertheless  met 
with  so  much  attention,  as  that  whilst  they  were 
unwilling  to  so   far  weaken  their  defence  at  the 
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I'OHierQ  door  as  to  (Itminish  die  military  statiou 
tlieie,  it  was  yet  determined  to  at  once  detach 
Kooney  aud  Uie  police  for  the  protection  of  tiiia 
eonaervatory  entrance, — with  an  understanding,  that 
it'  the  man's  suspicions  proved  erroneous,  and  that 
no  attempt  were  made  there,  the  police  should 
again  return ;  but  in  the  opposite  event  of  a  serious 
asaault  being  made  on  this  point,  that  tlteu  either 
Lieutenant  Gorget  should  be  despatched  with 
a  party  in  support  of  Captain  Roouey,  or  els« 
Uautois  himself  undertake  this  duty.  Things  were 
in  this  position  upon  my  descending  to  know  the 
cause  of   the  fire;  when,  leaving  Roooey  in  the 
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the  dote  report  of  guii%  broke  suddenly  upon  our 
ears ;  it  was  in  a  second  explained  by  the  hurried 
arrival  of  a  policeman  sent  by  Rooney,  to  say  that 
the  conserratory  door  was  forced — that  an  immense 
body  of  rebels  were  fighting  their  way  in — that  the 
police^  though  assisted  by  Sir  Morton  and  servants, 
were  unable  to  resist — and  further,  that  he  was 
ordered  to  crave  instant  relief. 

'^Lieutenant  Gorget,  keep  ten  men  here:  the 
rest  follow  me,'*  was  Gautois'  only  answer. 

Though  very  urgent,  they  moved  with  military 
precision,  and  therefore  somewhat  slowly,  so  that 
I  easily  passed  them ;  rushing  on  in  anxious  haste, 
now  that  there  was  an  opportunity  for  my  being 
useful,  as  I  was  particularly  desirous  to  collect  a  few 
men  upon  whom  I  could  depend,  in  order  to 
occupy  the  staircase,  so  as  to  make  good  any 
passage  upwards  against  the  insurgents,  should 
they  succeed  in  getting  in.  The  scene  on  my 
arrival  was  terrific  in  the  extreme.  A  lamp  sus- 
pended in  the  hall,  cast  a  tolerably  strong  light 
on  all  within ;  whilst  through  the  broken  and  torn 
opening  in  the  conservatory,  it  threw  a  weaker 
and  more  uncertain  light,  though  sufiSciently  power- 
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fill  to  exhibit  the  fierce  unH  hiHeoux  countpnancpx 
of  an  immense  aiitt  dfnse  crowd  of  men,  more  like 
§avages  than  human  bein^;  yelling  nnii  shouting 
horribly  as  they  stru^lert  to  gel  in ;  thone  in  front 
and  clearly  to  be  seen,  being  armed  for  the  roost 
part  with  long  pikes,  were  driving  back  the  ill- 
disciplined,  though  brave  policemen  tliat  opponeil 
their  passage  with  their  bayonets;  their  comrades 
behind,  keeping  up  a  smart,  though  irri'gulur  di>- 
charge  of  fire-arms,  every  shot  of  wliii-h  muM 
necessarily  have  told  upon  the  compact  mass  of 
rebels  in  front,  ilooncy  doing  all  in  hi*  power, 
siill  found  liis  men  giving  way — and  Jiir  Murtnti, 
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few  of  the  rebeb  pushing  on  more  boldly  than  the 
rest,  succeeded  in  entering,  and  at  once  surrounded 
became  the  aim  for  every  blow^ — some  of  them 
grappling  with  their  assailants,  still  strove  with  the 
energy  of  despair,  to  crush  their  antagonists,  even 
in  the  struggle  of  death.  One  old  man  in  par- 
ticular, his  grey  and  grizzled  locks  uncovered, 
armed  with  a  sword,  was  spreading  consternation 
in  all  around,  it  was  Tyrawley  !  Turning  to  his 
followers  without,  he  called  upon  them  to  come 
on,  and  with  a  shout,  they  rushed  to  his  support; 
but  in  the  instant,  a  shot  struck  him  to  the  earth — 
with  a  more  fiendish  yell  of  revenge,  they  now- 
rushed  on,  and  poor  old  Sir  Morton,  surrounded 
and  separated  from  his  servants,  was  felled  by  a 
tremendous  blow  upon  the  head,  which  he  in  vain 
strove  to  parry  with  the  barrel  of  tlie  long  horse- 
pistol  he  bore;  the  victor,  leaning  over  him,  brand- 
ishing a  formidable  knife,  reeking  and  yet  warm 
with  tlie  fresh  blood  of  former  victims,  was  about 
to  give  him  the  last  blow,  when  a  tall  man 
wearing  a  mask,  and  with  a  hat  slouched  over  his 
£Eice,  rushed  forward,  bearing  down  every  obstacle 
as  he  broke  through  the  rebel  ranks  from  witliout. 
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and  snatching  with  tbe  rapidity  of  ligbtuing  Ills 
sword  from  tlie  hands  of  the  head  constable  of 
police,  he  with  one  blow  clove  the  ruffian's  skull, 
then  bending  down,  he  lifted  the  body  of  Sir  Mor- 
ton, and  rushed  on  with  it  into  the  hall,  him&clf 
receiving  many  wounds;  one  of  which  on  the 
shoulder,  bleeding  freely,  covered  Sir  Morton  and 
his  preserver.  At  this  instant,  Gautois  and  bis 
soldiers  coming  up  iu  regular  order,  the  police 
quickly  retired  behind  ihem,  when  the  word  being 
given,  s  close,  steady,  and  most  murderous  dis- 
charge, cowed  for  a  moment  tliose  still  pressing 
on;  which  was  immediately  tnken  advantage   of. 
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and  disciplined,  over  irregular,  courage ;  the  indi- 
iridual  who  had  rescued  Sir  Morton,  was  earnestly 
implored  by  the  latter, — stunned  and  wounded 
as  he  was,  and  unconscious  of  the  probability  of  the 
tide  of  battle  being  changed  by  the  arrival  of  the 
soldiers,  to  bear  him,  for  God's  sake,  any  where 
out  of  reach  of  the  frightful  tragedy  then  enacting 
in  their  rear. 

"  My  daughter,  my  Emily !"  he  cried — '*  if  you 
are  indeed  a  man  bear  me  to  her,  find  her  I  entreat 
you;  and  if  you  are  guilty  I  will  save  you,  if  you  are 
poor  I  will  make  you  rich — save  my  daughter,  save 
my  life — and  you  shall  have  all  that  I  am  worth  !*' 

Complying  then  with  a  request  so  piteously 
urged,  and  which  indeed  the  slightest  regard  for  the 
safety  of  the  man  he  had  at  his  own  imminent  peril 
rescued  from  death  made  necessary — the  stranger 
half  carried,  half  supported  the  wounded  Baronet  up 
the  staircase,  no  longer  occupied  as  it  had  been 
by  myself  and  party — for,  on  the  fall  of  Sir  Morton, 
actuated  by  an  impulse  which  made  us  completely 
forget  that  the  maintaining  the  staircase  was  our 
object,  we  left  our  post  and  pushed  forward,  witK 
a  view  to  save  him  if  possible  ;  but  borne  away  by 
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one  of  those  eddying  currents  thai  in  a  Mrn^liiig' 
crowd  make  tho  attiunmenl  of  an  object  as  difEciilt 
as  is  the  entry  of  a  river  against  the  ebbing  tide, 
we  were  immediately  tarried  away  in  au  opposite 
direction,  and  thus  were  for  the  motncnl  wholly 
ignorant  of  Sir  Morton's  fate. 

Upon  reaching  the  second  landing,  Sir  Morton 
and  his  preserver  were  accidentally  encountered 
by  Emily,  who,  uneasy  at  my  delay  and  anxious 
to  know  the  worst,  had  approached  thus  near  tbo 
scene  of  action.  Upon  beholding  her  father 
wounded,  anil  as  she  naturally  with  a  common  pre- 
sentiment conceived  moiiaily,  Emily  in  an  agony 
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ciently  to  become  sensible  of  what  was  passing 
around.  Taking  then  his  daughter's  hand,  and 
pointing  to  the  stranger,  he  said,  ^^  Emily,  it  is  for 
you  to  thank  my  deliverer." 

^*  Yes,"  8he  said,  "  that  has  already  been  too 
long  delayed.  Whoever  you  may  be,  the  deepest 
gratitude  of  my  father  and  of  me,  his  daughter,  are 
indeed  due  to  you,  who  have  so  generously  neglected 
your  own  safety  for  his.  Good  God  !"  she  shrieked, 
"  I  did  not  before  perceive  that  you  too  are 
wounded,  perhaps  dangerously.^' 

The  stranger  did  not  speak ;  but  nockling  his 
head  significantly,  by  gesture  gave  her  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  of  no  serious  nature. 

^'  Captain  Rooney,  do  you  know  who  this  gentle- 
man is?"  said  Ciuutois  apart  to  Rooney. 

^<I  have  not  the  least  idea,"  was  the  reply. 
^'  He  dashed  in  from  amongst  those  rebel  fellows, 
and  now  1  tliink  of  it,  who  knows  but  he  may  be 
one  of  them  in  disguise." 

<'  Just  so^  my  dear  Rooney ;  and  as  you  know 
there  is  a  considerable  reward  for  taking  these 
gentlemen,  you  must  just  step  down  and  order 
up  a  few  of  our  people  to  be  outside  the  door,  in 
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case  of  accident.  Do  you  know  precisely  what 
is  rlie  amount  of  the  reward?" 

"  I  am  not  quite  certain,  Captain  Gautois ;  but 
[  rather  think  fire  hundred  pounds  hea  been  named 
for  any  of  the  chiefs." 

The  loud  shrill  blast  of  a  trumpet,  accompanied 
l)y  the  trampling  of  horses'  feel,  now  drew  all  eves 
to  the  window,  when  to  the  general  surprise,  a 
troop  of  dragoons  was  seen  moving  rapidly  up  the 
terrace  in  front  of  the  house,  accompanied  by  two 
gentlemen  in  plain  clothes,  who  were  immediately 
recognised  as  neighbouring  magistrates.  The 
entrance  of  Rooncy  inlo  the   room,  followed  by 
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^  Captain  Gnutois,"  said  one,  **  I  see  you  have 
made  clean  work  of  it — a  good  job  too,  save 
the  ooanty  the  expense  of  keeping  them  in  prison, 
tr3aiig  them,  and  hanging  them;  no  prisoners  I 
see,  except  the  womided  man  below,  and  he  is  not 
likely  to  trouble  us  long,  and  so  much  the  better 
for  him,  poor  fool  I  for  Tyrawley  would  rather  die 
of  his  wounds  than  be  hanged.'* 

**  Tyrawley ! "  exclaimed  the  stranger,  for  the 
first  time  breaking  silence,  '*  can  it  be  that  he  was 
a  sharer  in  this  disgraceful  business?  I  thought  it 
had  been  Foster's  doings." 

^*  Ah,  ah  I  who  have  we  got  yonder,"  resumed 
the  magistrate,  **  I  did  not  see  him  before.  Come, 
my  friend,  you  may  as  well  let  us  see  your  face^  if 
you  are  one  the  set,  it's  no  use  hiding  any  longer; 
your  friend  Foster  has  sold  you  all,  and  he  it  was 
who  sent  us  here." 

« Villain  I  villain  !  base  villain  !"  exclaimed  the 
stranger,  with  an  accent  of  indescribable  bitterness, 
and  in  a  voice  that  thrilled  through  my  very  vitals. 
''Ay,  it  was  indeed  Gerald  O'Donnell;  I  suppose 
then,"  he  continued,  *<  I  may  as  well  remove  this 
mask." 

VOL.  II.  c 
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"As  I  thought,"  said  Rooney,  "Mr.  CDon- 
iiell." 

"  Is  he  one  of  the  chiefs  ?  "  whispered  Giiutot« ; 
*'  you  know,  my  dear  friend  Rooney,  that  it  was  I 
wlio  first  directed  your  attention  to  him." 

Rooney  made  no  reply;  but  continuing  in 
address  O'Donnell  said,  "  1  am  sorry  for  you,  sir," 
Hud  he  spoke  with  feeling.  I  turned  to  Emily. 
■She  was  saved  further  pain,  for  she  was  insensible. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


After  him  came  spurring  hard, 

A  gentleman  almost  forespent  with  speed. 

That  stopp*d  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodier  horse, 

He  asked  the  way  to  Chester,  and  of  him 

I  did  demand  what  news  from  Shrewsbury  ? 

He  told  me  that  rebellion  had  bad  luck. 

And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold. 

Second  Part  of  Henry  IV, 


The  heavy  mists  of  the  night  rolling  away  from 
the  immediate  precincts  of  the  old-fashioned  large 
house,  known  as  Morton  Castle,  under  the  genial 
influence  of  the  sun,  which,  though  sometime 
risen  and  already  mounting  the  arched  staircase  of 
heaven^  treading  with  giant  feet  its  glorious  steps 
in  his  bright  ascent,  still  scarce  visible,  and  all 
unfelt  through  the  cold  dank  vapours  of  the  night, 
yet  cast  a  weak  and  sickly  lustre  on  the  gilded 
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vane  that  wliceled  from  ita  perch  on  high  witli 
tSiL'  light  airs  which  variably  swayed  it  with  rapid 
change,  in  turn  alternating  to  all  the  different 
points  of  the  compass ;  whilst,  further  off,  the  thick 
and  lazy  damps  hung  heavily  brooding  over  the 
lofty  tops  of  the  distant  woods,  enveloping  in  a 
robe  of  cloud,  like  the  thick  folds  of  a  mantle,  ull 
nmoter  objects,  and  shewing  uncertain  and  indis- 
tinct the  little  village  of  Monaghveedy,  lying  in 
the  vale  beneath;  from  some  of  whose  bumble 
dwellings,  rendered  almost  pictutesque  by  the 
distance — the  obscurity  of  tie  dense  fog  concealing 
ull  the  repulsive  features  of  its  squalid  poverty  :ind 
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the  river  before  referred  to,  running  through 
the  grounds  of  Morton  Castloi — was  now  to  be 
seen  proceeding  at  a  smart  trot,  the  cort^e^  formed 
by  the  mounted  escort,  around  the  carriage  con- 
veying to  the  county  prison  CVDonnell  and  the 
wounded  Tyrawley. 

The  glistening  of  the  feeble  but  increasing  sun- 
beams upon  the  bright  helmets  of  the  soldiers  and 
the  polished  scabbards  of  their  swords,  as  the 
uneven  motion  of  the  horses  occasionally  cast  them 
athwart  its  rays,  together  with  the  scarlet  colour  of 
their  uniforms,  gave  to  the  little  cavalcade,  as  it 
moved  quickly  on,  a  gladsome  and  joyous  ap- 
pearance, more  like  the  triumphal  passage  of  a 
royal  progress,  than  the  melancholy  and  painful 
transfer  of  prisoners  to  the  gloomy  precincts  of  a 
dungeon,  with  the  bitter  prospect  before  them  of 
an  almost  certain  exchange  of  this  abode  for  the 
stem  horrors  of  the  scaffold.  The  same  sun  that 
thus  gilded  the  ignominious  journey  of  his  late 
confederates,  shed  its  light  and  heat  upon  the 
hurried  and  eager  approach  of  Foster  to  the  me- 
tropolis, where  he  was  now  about  to  receive  the 
reward  of  his  base  treachery;  and  having,  as  a 
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double  tmitor — to  the  laws  and  to  bis  friends, 
earned  tbe  wages  of  guilt,  he  was  about  to  retreai 
to  tbe  Continent,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  inde- 
pendence thus  honourably  achieved.  Having,  as 
has  been  seen,  succeeded  in  goading  on  Tyrawley, 
by  practising  upon  his  wavering  and  unsteady 
mind,  to  tbe  desperate  enterprise  that  bad  Icf- 
minated  in  its  complete  discomfiture,  he  took  care, 
early  in  the  onslaught,  unperceived  and  uiimissed 
amidst  tbe  pervading  tumult  and  disorder,  to  effect 
bia  flight,  leaving  his  deluded  associates  to  pro- 
secute an  assault  which  be  had  resolved  should 
rebound  upon  their  own  heads.     Though  Ids  flight 
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Moville's  interest  in  his  &vour  might  secure  to 
him,  directed  as  this  violence  so  pointedly  had 
been  against  her  Other's  house,  and  utterly  un- 
redeemed as  it  would  naturally  appear  tn  the  eyes 
of  Sir  Morton  Moville  and  herself,  by  any  necessity 
or  peculiar  advantage  to  whatsoever  might  have 
been  the  supposed  objects  of  O'Donnell  in  select- 
ing their  residence  beyond  that  of  any  other 
of  the  leading  gentry,  for  the  perpetration  of  so 
monstrous  an  attempt  A  proceeding  that  Foster 
moreover  well  knew  would,  from  the  in&my  at- 
tadiing  of  necessity  to  an  unprovoked  assault  upon 
a  private  dwelling,  rob  O'Donnell  of  that  sort  of 
sympathy  which  would  probably  have  been  pretty 
generally  accorded  to  the  conspirators,  had  they 
undertaken  some  bold  engagement  in  the  field, 
where  the  chivalrous  daring  of  the  man  might,  to 
weak  and  unreflecting  minds,  offer  some  atonement 
for  the  disloyalty  of  the  rebeL  In  addition  to 
these  kind  and  charitable  motives,  Foster  had 
besides  prepared  for  himself  that  richest  treat  to 
the  vindictive  coward,  namely,  the  pleasure  of 
enjoying  a  dastardly  revenge  against  Sir  Morton 
Moville ;  himself  an  object  of  great  personal  ani- 
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musity  to  Foster,  In  the  severe  cbostisement  whii 
the  projected  burniug  of  Iiis  Louse  would  aecuie, 
even  should  the  garrison  prove  successful  in  the 
conflict  and  beat  off  the  ass^ants.  Accordingly, 
it  was  no  part  of  his  wish  to  give  too  early  iutel- 
ligence  of  this  overt  act  of  rebellion,  of  which  he 
liad  at  last,  after  very  sedulous  industry,  succeeded 
ill  promoting  the  perpetration ;  but  when  a  space  of 
time  sufficient,  in  his  opinion,  to  secure  the  realize 
tion  of  his  <Iemoniac  hopes  had  elapsed,  lie  aeol 
.'■cret  intelligence  to  the  magistrates,  with  whom 
he  had  lately  been  in  active  communication  as 
agents  for  the  government,  advisiug  them  of  the 
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wholly  ignorant  of  the  entire  of  these  events,  and 
consequently  innocent  of  any  participation  in  their 
commission,  far  less  guilty  of  preconcerting  their 
adoption,  however  remotely  liable  he  might, 
strictly  speaking,  have  been  considered  to  the 
imputation  of  being  a  sharer  in  their  criminality,  by 
having  consorted  with  characters  so  desperate,  and 
by  having  permitted  to  himself  the  entertainment 
of  notions  opposed  to  the  established  laws  of  his 
country,  to  Gerald  O'Donnell  was  secured  by  the 
fiendish  policy  of  a  coward-traitor,  all  the  infamy 
and  degradation  of  a  low  incendiary,  and  almost 
a  common  burglar,  in  addition  to  the  actual  danger 
of  his,  in  other  respects,  sufficiently  perilous  posi- 
tion. In  consequence  of  the  very  agitated  state  of 
mind  in  which  O'Donnell  appeared  subsequent  to 
the  interview  with  Tyrawley  and  Foster  at  Father 
Phelan's,  the  latter  prevailed  upon  him  to  remain 
where  he  then  was,  and  pa^  the  night  at  his  house, 
instead  of  running  any  risk  of  discovery  in  being 
accidentally  encountered  on  his  way  home  by  any 
of  the  numerous  patroles  then  out  in  all  directions. 
Possibly,  too,  the  dark  traits  in  the  character  of 
Foster,   perfectly  well  known  to  the  old  priest, 
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induced  bim  to  regard  as  not  quite  sincere,  Uir 
professions  of  reconciliation  be  bad  espresscd,  aiiil 
Ilia  regret  for  tbc  false  charge  be  bad  preferred; 
wlietber,  in  consequence  of  tliia,  any  apprcbentionn 
of  foul  piay  may  bave  crossed  the  mind  uf  Fatber 
Pbelan  is  uncertain ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  good 
old  man  pressed  upon  O'Donnell,  with  no  ordi- 
nary solicitation,  the  acceptance  of  bia  bospitality. 
Having  retired  to  rest  rather  late,  it  was  not 
strange  that  "nature's  kind  restorer,  balmy  sleep," 
was  in  vain  courted  by  a  man  whose  mind  was  in 
the  state  of  perturbation  in  which  O'Donnell  was 
then  plunged.  Accordingly,  unable  to  sleep,  be  lay 
tossing  feverishly  on  the  homely  bed  of  bi^  kind- 
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be  the  mere  work  of  fancy,  and  only  a  continuation 
of  the  scenes  imagination  had  been  busily  weavin^^ 
with  that  fidelity  and  industry  with  which  she 
shifts  the  varied  scenes  of  those  wild  conceits  we 
are  consdous  of,  even  in  the  hours  of  repose, 
started  from  his  disordered  dreams,  and  rushed 
to  the  window  for  a  confirmation  of  his  doubts. 
His  eye  drawn  by  the  bright  blaze  of  the  burning 
stables,  he,  for  an  instant,  still  doubted  whether 
the  conflagration  he  gazed  upon  was  not  a  pro- 
longation of  the  frightful  phantasms  of  sleep.  A 
moment,  however,  sufficed  to  convince  him  that 
the  continued  firing  which  came  upon  the  wind  to 
his  ears,  was  a  solution  more  faithful  and  correct, 
of  the  blazing  beacon  he  beheld.  The  same 
instant  the  priest  rushed,  all  undressed,  in  breath- 
less haste  into  his  apartment.  '<  Good  God,''  he 
exclaimed,  *^  Morton  Castle  is  attacked  !" 

"  Can  it  be  so,  indeed  ?  "  said  O'Donnell. 

^*  Beyond  all  doubt,  that  fire  is  up  at  the  Castle ; 
great  God,  see  how  the  flames  burst  forth,  and 
gathering  round  the  house,  seem  to  scorch  the  very 
heavens;  and  hark  to  the  shots,  they  will  be  all 
murdered!     I  hear  the  savage  yells  of  the  poor 
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infuriated  people,  tliat  are  tlius  led  on  to  cfaang? 
iheir  nature." 

"  Mr.  Phelan,  what  does  this  mean  ?  who  tbink 
you,  are  these  people?" 

"  Who  man  ?  why  Foster  and  Tyrawlcy,  to  be 
lure." 

"  What !  attack  a  private  house,  like  commou 
thieves !     No,  no,  that  cannot  be." 

"  I  tell  you,  CDonnell,  it  is  tliough;  you  know 
lliat  Foster,  this  very  evening,  threw  ool  some 
hints  about  some  such  move;  though,  from  the 
indignation  you  expressed,  he  pretended  to  say  H 
was  a  mere  joke,  just   to    hear  what   you  would 
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<<  What  do  yoa  mean^  O'Donnell  ?  you  sarely 
do  not  think  of  going?  why  Foster  hates  you, 
even  worse  than  old  Moville ;  be  wise  Gerald, 
besides  what  can  you  do  alone  ?  and  now  I  think 
of  it«  the  soldiers  will  perhaps  beat  them  off." 

^'  Ay,  but  see  you  not  the  Castle  is  in  flames — 
can  soldiers  beat  them  off  too?  Shall  women, 
helpless  women,  and  old  men,  be  burned  in  their 
houses  in  the  dead  of  night,  in  a  land  called 
Christian,  and  one,  terming  himself  a  man,  stand 
by  and  look  cooly  on.  No,  Mr.  Phelan — shame  on 
such  counsel,  worse  I  were  than  the  ru£Ban  Foster 
himself:  let  me  be  killed,  let  me  be  taken,  all  or 
any  were  better  !"  and  he  was  about  to  rush  out. 

'^  Stay  then,  if  you  will  go,  will  you  not  conceal 
yourself  in  any  way  ?*' 

'^No,  Mr.  Phelan,  I  am  not  afraid  to  face  my 


enemies." 


*^  Then  Gerald,  my  dear  Gerald,  do  not  be  rash, 
hide  yourself  from  your  friends,  from  Foster  and 
his  followers;  here,  put  on  this  mask,  it  served  me 
when  a  boy  and  abroad  for  holiday  making  at 
Rome,  put  on  this  at  least,  or,  old  and  infirm  as 
I  am,  I  will  dispute  your  egress  from  this  house." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Thou  cold-blooded  slave. 
Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side  ? 
Been  sworn  my  soldier?  bidding  me  depend 
Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  alld  thy  strength  ? 
And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes? 

JRng  John. 


The  incendiary  designs  of  Foster,  and  those  set 
on  by  him^  for  the  destruction  of  Morton  Castle, 
were  in  a  great  degree  frustrated  by  the  abundant 
downfall  of  rain,  which  commencing  towards  the 
termination  of  their  attack  continued  to  pour  with 
unabated  violence  upon  the  smouldering  ruins  of 
the  already  half-demolished  stables  and  out-oiEces, 
and  not  only  rapidly  overcame  the  strength  of  the 
devouring  element,  to  which  they  had  been  given 
a  prey,  but  also  most  effectually  prevented  any 
extension  of  its  ravages  to  the  dwelling-house,  so 
that  upon  the  final  retreat  of  the  insurrectionary 


ro!)els  well  inclined  for  a  retrea 
not  attempt  to  effect  in  any  con 
movement;    but,   on  the  contrai 
different  directions,*  they  Bought 
flight  to  escape  with  the  atmost  t 
so  far  delaying  as  was  necessa^  fo; 

f  port  of  those  of  their  body,  who, 

wounded,   were  obliged  to  rely  v 

-f  offices  of  the  others,  and  also  for  t 

the  corpses  of  those  who  had  fidlen,  t 

of  which  was,  as  is  universally  the 

country,  attached  to  the  fall  as  mx^ 

as  to  the  preservation  of  the  former. 

The  scene  therefore  exhibited  in  I 
'i 
1  ;i;^  Morton  Castle,  though  harrowing  ii 
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fy^  was  by  no  means  of  ♦****  ' 
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shocking  the  eye.  They  had  principally  &llen 
upon  the  police,  who,  however  individually  brave 
and  loyal,  however  accurate  and  complete  in  their 
appointments,  and  boasting  of  some  degree  of  dis- 
cipline, can  never  be  found  to  8u£Bciently  supply, 
or  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  an  organized  body 
of  men  regularly  enlisted  and  amenable  to  the 
severe  laws  of  a  code  peculiar  to  themselves,  the 
strict  enforcement  of  which  must  ever  give  to  the 
army  a  tone  of  discipline  and  e£Bciency,  that  no 
expense  of  fanciful  decoration,  or  regularity  of 
control,  can  ever  succeed  in  imparting  to  any 
species  of  domestic  force ;  for,  however  they  may 
be  arrayed  in  the  pomp  and  panoply  of  glorious 
war,  it  must  ever  produce  the  effect  rather  of 
playing  at  soldiers,  than  of  representing  a  steady, 
useful,  and  constitutional' peace  preservative  force. 
On  this  occasion,  notwithstanding  the  courage  and 
constancy  with  which  they  endeavoured  to  make 
good  their  position,  their  rout  had  been  almost 
immediate,  three  of  them  having  been  killed,  and 
a  considerable  number,  more  or  less,  severely 
wounded.  The  painful  and  agonizing  feelings  of 
the  moment  of  the  discovery  and  apprehension  of 
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him  from  the  vindictive  feelings  that  wonld  have 
naturally  led  her  rather  to  resent  the  outrage,  than 
sympathise  with  one  of  its  chief  perpetrators,  if 
not  actually  one  indeed,  still  the  confident  and  ally 
of  those  who  were;  and  it  moreover  saved  him 
from  the  more  probable  contempt  into  which  all 
her  former  high  conceptions  of  his  nature  would 
have  been  converted  by  his  disgracing  the  glorious 
cause,  she  had  all  along  believed  him  to  have  pur- 
sued with  views  as  pure  and  as  lofty  as  those  to 
which  she  would  herself  have  been  ready,  if  neces- 
sary, to  have  subscribed.  It  was  therefore  some 
alleviation  to  my  sorrow,  when  I  found  upon  her 
coming  to  herself^  after  the  departure  of  the 
pris<mers,  that  I  should  easily  be  able  to  prove  to 
her,  as  soon  as  I  had  an  interview  with  O'Donnell, 
that  he  had  been  in  no  way  concerned  in  the  recent 
outrage. 

**I  fear,''  she  said,  ^*you  will  still  further  incense 
your  &ther  by  continuing  to  hold  intercourse  with 
Mr.  O'Donnell,  now  that  his  committal  to  prison 
directiy  proves  how  justified  was  the  former  pro- 
hibition laid  upon  you;  but  yet,  to  desert  your 
friend  at  such  an  emergency,  to  leave  him  unsup- 
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forgot  his  own  safety  in  order  to  rescue  an  old 
man  from  the  cruel  hands  of  sanguinary  assassins ; 
l^t  your  friend  learn,  that  the  weak  and  feeble 
daughter  whom  he  disdained  to  leave  a  prey  to  her 
own  terrors,  and  to  the  real  dangers  by  which  she 
was  encompassed,  in  order  to  provide  for  his  own 
escape,  does  not  limit  her  gratitude  to  unmeaning 
assurances  of  empty  thankfulness — that  the  fether 
and  the  child  do  not  seek,  by  bootless  proffers  of 
assistance  they  cannot  render^  to  shrink  from  the 
discharge  of  that  which  is  within  their  power,  by 
alleviating  his  confinement,  in  whatever  way  their 
means  command,  but  are  further  resolved  to 
assuage  the  more  poignant  bitterness  which  a  dis- 
graced reputation  causes,  in  endeavouring  to  dis- 
arm calumny  and  silence  slander,  by  in  person, 
testifying  publicly,  ay,  and  in  his  very  dungeon 
too,  the  high  sense  they  entertain  of  him/' 

In  such  terms  of  warm  gratitude  and  unre- 
strained kindness  did  she  express  the  overflowings 
of  her  heart,  though  I  knew  full  well  that  it  would 
require  much  to  induce  Sir  Morton  himself  to  take 
that  decided  part  in  O'Donnell's  favour,  which  his 
daughter  with   sanguine  confidence    so  certainly 
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promised.  At  all  events  I  resolved  to  sound  him 
at  once,  before  tlie  first  burst  of  feeling  should 
have  subsided ;  but  although  I  found  a  very  lively 
mid  crcdilable  readiness  to  admit  and  return  the 
threat  service  rendered  to  him  by  O'Donnell,  yet 
there  was  that  giKirded  caution  in  his  mode  of 
expressing  himself,  unfortunately  always  existing 
in  the  tried  veterans  of  the  world,  and  which — to 
be  ever  found  in  those  whose  intercourse  with 
manl<ind  lias  been  great,  either  by  a  life  prolonged 
to  old  age,  or  by  a  shorter  though  more  active 
participation  in  the  world's  pursuits— proves  clearly 
that  the  increase  of  the  knowledge  thug  acquired, 
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that  has  now  befallen  him;  yet  it  is  too  evident, 
that  whilst  I   readily  give  full  credence  to  the 
assurances  you  make  of  his  not  being  amongst  the 
ra£Bans  engaged,  I  cannot  bluid  myself  to  the  fact 
of  his  being  notoriously  implicated  in  all  the  vile 
conspiracies  that  have  been  going  on ;  and  though 
I  am  not  very  prone  to  credit  implicitly  all  the 
accusations  or  assertions  of  so  horrible  a  scoundrel 
as  that  infamous  fellow  Foster  has  proved  himself 
to  be,  (which  by  the  way  go  to  the  full  length  of 
criminating   Mr*  CyDonnell  in   this  very  assault 
upon  my  house),  yet  it  has  been  ascertained  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  he  was  last  evening  for  some  time 
in  company  with  Foster,  and  that  wretched,  in- 
fiitnated  old  man  Tyrawley;  still,  Tarleton,  any- 
thing in  reason  that  I  can  do^  shall  not  be  wanting, 
even  though  it  might  damage  me  with  the  govern- 
ment'' 

Finding  then,  that  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  hope 
to  gain  anything  like  a  decided  pledge  of  what  he 
would  actually  do,  or  to  what  extent  his  sense  of 
obligation  would  conduct  him,  I  was  obliged  to 
content  myself  with  this  very  moderate  expression 
of  energetic  gratitude.    As  may  be  supposed,  I 
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lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  county  town,  wlm« 
1  experienced  some  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
admittance  into  the  gaol  m  wliich  were  confined 
0*Donnell  and  Tyrawley,  liis  companion  in  misfor- 
tune. Prudential  considerations,  having  reference 
either  to  their  Kafe  custody,  or  to  their  non-comtnu- 
nication  widi  each  other,  had  led  to  their  being  kept 
apart  nnd  confined  in  separate  quarters.  Tiiough 
considered  with  tolerable  certainty  as  guilty — yet 
being  uncondemned,  they  were  treated  with  every 
indulgence  that  their  safe  keeping  admitted,  a 
regard  for  their  personal  comfort  dictated,  and  a 
consideration  of  their  rank  in  life  suggested.  Ac- 
cordingl 
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the  sunshine ;  in  other  respects^  the  room,  though 
bearing  evident  marks  of  prison  character^  was 
sufficiently  commodious.  In  the  lobby  without, 
a  turnkey  was  constantly  on  duty,  and  throughout 
the  prison,  I  was  informed,  precautions  had  been 
taken  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  rescue,  which 
was  considered  by  no  means  improbable  from  the 
great  popularity  of  Tyrawley,  though  the  com- 
parative strangeness  of  O'Donnell  made  any  such 
movement  on  his  behalf  little  apprehended;  nor 
was  there  indeed,  upon  his  part,  any  intention  of 
meditated  escape,  to  call  for  or  render  necessary 
these  measures  of  prevention.  My  coming  was 
not  unexpected  by  O'Donnell,  though  my  arrival 
was  somewhat  earlier  than  he  had  counted  upon. 

It  was  not  many  hours  after  he  had  become  the 
inhabitant  of  his  present  melancholy  abode  that  I 
made  my  appearance — having  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties to  an  admittance,  through  the  assistance  of 
a  letter  from  Sir  Morton  Moville  to  the  sub* 
sheriff,  with  whom  he  was  slightly  acquainted,  and 
to  whom  the  loyalty  of  the  former  was  so  well 
known,  as  to  make  the  accordance  of  the  right 
of  entry  to  one  recommended  by  him,  neither 
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hazardous  nor  likoly  to  be  refused.  Accorilingt  v , 
after  passing  through  a  rariety  of  cold  stone  pas- 
sages, lighted  only  by  care  fully -guarded  apertures 
of  very  straightened  dtmensioRS,  I  found  myself, 
accompanied  by  the  governor — a  fat,  joliy,  gocwl- 
iiatured  man,  though  to  be  sure,  not  quite  aDanifl 
Lambert  —  in  the  corridor,  into  which  openrd 
the  door  of  the  cell,  as  it  was  called,  whtiretn 
(yDonnell  was  confioed.  The  turnkey  ou  duly 
in  this  corridor,  clad  in  his  blue  unifonn,  with  a 
collar  decorated  with  the  appropriate  ornament  of 
the  very  familiar  sign  of  tlie  well-known  coach- 
ofBce  in  Wood-street,  Cheapside,  started  up  from 
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more  than  anything  brought  to  mind,  and  realized 
the  ideas  of  the  captive  condition  of  him  whom 
I  came  to  visit.     Selecting  the  proper  one  from 
the  number,  he  turned  the  ponderous  bolt  of  the 
large  lock^  which  shot  sullenly  back,  and  throwing 
open  the  door  to  its  fullest  extent,  he  stood  aside 
to  allow  us  to  pass  in.     The   governor,  having 
entered  with  me,  observed,  ^^  that  it  was  useless 
for  one  in  his  place  to  express  regret  at  any  harsh 
or  unpleasant  proceeding  his  duty  enforced;   but 
that  it  gave   him  pain   to   hold  a  gentleman  in 
bondage,  and  that  if  there  were  anything  wanting 
that  could  diminish  the  severity  of  his  confinement 
he  hoped  Mr.  O'Donuell  would   not  hesitate   to 
mention  it;  for  that,  if  within  his  power  to  provide 
it,  nothing  would  give  him  so  much  pleasure  as 
complying   with    any   request    he    might    make. 
CyDonnell  having  courteously  acknowledged  and 
expressed  his  thanks  for  this  civility,  said,  '^  There 
is  one  thing  which,  as  it  does  not  even  remotely 
affect  the  security  of  my  detention,  I  trust  may  not 
£Edl  without  the  line  of  your  duty  to  oblige  me  in, 
and  even   if  it  should,  I   do  hope  a  feeling  of 
humanity  may  induce  you  to  strain,  as  far  as  your 


own  safety  will  admit,  the  rigid  precisene«8  of 
your  orders;  it  is  to  request  that  you  will  inform 
me  how  ilie  unhappy  gentleman,  who  is  my  partner 
in  affliction,  h^  borne  the  journey  here;  and, 
uliGiJicr  liis  bodily  sufferings  have  been  increased 
liyil;  poor  fellow!  he  endured  the  most  excru- 
ciating torments  on  the  way." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,  Mr.  O'Donnell, 
tlifit  lie  is  much  worse,  Doctor  Drench  has  been 
up  from  tlie  Infirmary,  and  says  the  prisoner,  that 
is  Mr,  Tyrawlpy,  is  in  a  very  dangerous  state, — 
lie  is  quite  delirious." 

"  Poor  Tyrawlcy  !  yon  have  indeed  been  unfor- 
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man,  by  permitting  that  I  be  informed,  at  least 
daily,  of  the  condition  of  Mr.  Tyrawley;  and, 
further,  let  me,  in  the  name  of  one  unable  to  ask 
for  himself,  supplicate  you  to  see  that  he  lacks 
nothing  which  may  assuage  his  sufferings  or  soothe 
his  feelings.  If  money  he  wanting,  but  I  had 
forgotten  that  even  this  they  conceive  dangerous 
to  leave  me.  Well,  sir,  I  shall  take  care  that  you 
are  indemnified  for  any  expense  on  this  account." 

The  governor  kindly  undertook  to  see  that  the 
wounded  man  wanted  for  notliing,  and  was  pro- 
perly attended ;  and  particularly  promised  that  he 
would  not  alone  leave  it  to  the  care  of  his  sub- 
ordinates,  but  look  to  it  himself  personally. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Couio  back  lo  me  rny  long  l(Ht  clitliif  come  back  to  me  I  tsj  \ 

I  fe)t  nol  wben  her  {ante  was  in  tlie  shidow  or  reproof, 

A  daughter's  ibBme  could  beal  be  bid  benealh  h  moiber'i  rooC  \ 

But  to  presercre 
In  obstinate  condolemenl.  it  ■  couno 
or  impious  stubbornncu ;  'i  is  unoMnlj  grUf: 
It  iliovs  B  will  intBirecI  lo  btaren. 


NG  left  to  ourselves,  my  first  inquiry  wm,  of 
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"  But  Tarleton,"  continued  he,  "  this  I  feel  not, 
nor  should  I  were  its  pain  ten  times  greater,  or  its 
nature  even  really  serious;  the  bruises  of  the  mind 
and  the  wounds  of  the  heart  are  what  I  suffer 
from.  O  Tarleton!  from  even  you,  what  can  I 
expect  but  contempt  and  reproach  ?  it  is  not  alone 
immured  here  as  a  felon,  that  my  disgrace  weighs 
upon  me,  but  to  think  that  you  should  have  to 
diarge  me  with  being  leagued  with  the  ruffianly 
savages  that  assaulted  the  house  of  your  relative, 
and  even  might  have  endangered  your  own  life ! 
I  shudder  when  I  think  of  the  consequences  that 
might  have  ensued;  my  danger  is  as  nothing  to 
the  shame  and  infamy  of  such  a  position." 

*'  Nay  Gerald,  do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  let  that 
further  affect  you.  I  came  not  to  reproach— do 
you  for  an  instant  fancy  that  I  could  imagine  you 
gmhy  of  such  conduct ;  or  that  you  even  knew  of 
it?" 

**Yes,"  he  said,  "you  may  do  me  justice,  you 
who  know  me;  but  will  others  do  so?  will  Sir 
Morton  Moville,  in  the  irritation  of  his  losses  and 
sufferings,  acquit  me?  will  the  beautiful  and  gentle 
creature  whom  I  saw  there  affrighted,  terrified^ 
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and  alarmed  for  her  aged  fatber,  thoug) 
ness  of  her  nature  forbade  her  fearing  for  herself, 
think  well  of  you,  to  maintain  an  acquaintance 
with  one  whom  she  must  suppose  the  au^or  of 
these  insults  and  injuries?  alas!  how  fallen  indeed 
am  I,  when  even  my  acquaintance  entails  disgrace." 
"  Hold  Gerald,"  I  cried,  "you  ore  wrong,  Sir 
Morton  Moville  can  fee)  no  animosity  to  you  who 
hiire,  at  your  on-n  peril,  preserved  him  and  Emily ; 
•w  tar  from  crediting  the  foul  imputation  upon  your 
cJiaracter,  lie  has,  on  the  contrary,  loaded  me  with 
respectful  expressions  of  sympathy  in  your  mis- 
fortune, of  sincere  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  of 
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of  my  being  confidentially  connected  with  those 
persons,  and  know  nothing  of  my  character  or 
motives,  will  feel  inclined  to  believe  me  when  I 
say  that  I  was  not  aware  of  it?  Nay,  further,  can 
they  not  add  that  I  was  actually  present  during  the 
conflict,  and  made  a  prisoner  in  tlie  house?*' 

''  True,  O'Donnell,  those  who  know  nothing  of 
you  may  at  the  first  adopt  these  notions ;  but  the 
cowardly  and  low  treachery  of  one  of  them  that 
shared  your  counsels^  will  sufficiently  avouch  that 
you  may  have  been  unwittingly  trepanned  into  a 
position  that  renders  you  liable  to  these  suspicions, 
for  the  projection  of  which  his  own  desperate  and 
cruel  character  will  make  him  at  once  a  fitting 
person.  Then  the  fact  of  Sir  Morton  Moville's 
family  coming  to  visit  you  here,  as  I  have  every 
expectation  they  will  do,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
of  consequence  they  should,  must  at  once  carry 
conviction  to  every  mind  that,  however  culpable  in 
other  respects,  you  are  at  least  free  from  the  re* 
motest  contact  with  an  undertaking  so  unworthy." 

'*Ay,  Tarleton,  clear  me  but  from  this,  purge 
out  this  blot, — ^and  purified  from  this  stain,  I  care 
little  for  the  reproach  they  may  in  other  respects 
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attach  to  conduct  dictated  by  aims  uid  mi 
1  never  shall  shrink  from  avowing  and  glorying  ia] 
founded  as  they  are,  upon  tlie  sincerest  conviction 
of  their  rectitude  and  lionour,  iiowever  the  skilful 
misrepresentation  of  prejudiced  opponents  may 
succeed  in  making  tbem  wear  the  dress  of  guilt. 
No,  let  me  be  held  up  as  the  rebel  and  traitor,  that 
Lad  the  courage  to  oppose  laws,  to  whose  injustiee 
he  irould  not  submit ;  as  the  wretched  madman, 
tiiat  dreamed  of  extorting,  and  if  necessary  by  force, 
n/ien  force,  the  establishment  of  an  equality  for  hit 
country  and  its  children  of  all  creeds  and  sei 
lUut  hitlierto,  existing  only  in  name,  has  tantalized 
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a  wild  enthasiast,  nor  the  cunning  devices  of  a 
traffiddng  impostor;  my  proposed  means  of  achiev- 
ing them,  neither  disgraced  by  low  intrigue  nor 
sangninary^boldnessi — and  myself,  the  honest  and 
consdentious,  if  the  humble  and  impotent,  asserter 
of  daims  founded  on  justice,  belonging  to  us  of 
right,  and  endeared  to  us  by  their  value.  Let  then, 
for  the  present,  the  blow  of  an  imagined  justice 
descend  upon  my  devoted  head,  and  shroud  with 
the  dun  paU  of  its  present  ignominy,  a  memory 
that  posterity  shall  vindicate,  and  debase  for  the 
moment  a  name  already  ennobled  by  suffering, 
to  be  for  ever  revered  by  the  patriotism  and  the 
liberty  of  the  future." 

This  exdted  state,  I  thought  not  so  well  adapted 
for  the  calm  and  dispassionate  consideration  of 
what  was  best  to  be  done  for  ameliorating  his 
present  unfortunate  condition,  and  deliberating  on 
the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  for  his  defence, 
accordingly  I  g^radually  drew  off  his  attention  by 
entering  into  a  minute  detail  of  my  own  affairs, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  generously  pressed 
upon  me  the  necessity  of  breaking  off  all  inter- 
course with  him,  rather  than  further  provoke  my 


father's  rG»entmeiit>  iiow  tbat  I  could  in  no  degroi! 
prevent  whatever  consequences  were  likely  lo 
ensue.  This  I,  of  course,  declined,  and  after  b  very 
lengthened  interview,  I  took  leave  of  him  wiUi 
A  promise  of  returning  on  the  following  day,  having 
first  agreed  with  him  upon  the  propiiety  of  his 
addrcEisiiig  a  letter  tu  Sir  Morton  MoviUe  declara- 
tory of  his  innocence  of  any  &ltare  in  the  oairage 
that  had  occurred.  Tliis  course  he  con^dered  di 
to  himself  in  defence  of  his  character  as  a  geul 
man,  which  he  very  property  felt  to  be  seriously 
alTected,  and  tainted  with  a  very  grave  imputation, 
as  long  as  the  slightest  suspicion  csisted  of  hi^ 
;  taken  any  part  whatsoever  in  that 
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plated  doing  so,  apon  the  eve  of  the  unfortunate 
insurrectionary  movement  I  have  just  been  detail- 
ing. It  was  therefore  with  feelings  not  so  much 
of  surprise  as  grief,  that  I  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, a  little  before  setting  out  to  renew  my  visit 
to  O'Donnell,  received  a  short,  but  very  feeling 
letter,  from  my  kind  and  esteemed  friend  Doctor 
O'Mara,  urging  upon  me  the  propriety  of  at  once 
coming  up,  as  he  entertained  very  serious  appre- 
hensions of  the  result.  Hastily  then  communicat* 
ing  to  Emily,  that  matters  I  could  not  explain,  but 
of  a  most  painful  nature,  and  of  that  urgent  ne- 
cessity involved  in  the  common  expression  of  life 
and  death  haste — obliged  me  to  at  once  repair 
to  Dublin,  and  that  I  relied  upon  the  goodness 
of  her  heart  as  much  as  upon  her  own  honour- 
able character  not  to  permit  the  active  and  decided 
interference  of  her  father  in  O'Donnell's  favour 
to  slumber  in  consequence  of  my  absence,  and 
that  she  would  also  in  every  way  endeavour 
to  relieve  O'Donnell  from  what  I  told  her  pained 
him  most,  namely  the  possibility  of — by  their  neg- 
lecting openly  to  befriend  him — giving  any  coun- 
tenance to  the   malignant   opinions  already  too 
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prevalent,  and  unfortuoately  with  but  too  much 
appearance  of  truth  for  their  foundation,  of  Iti* 
having  been  the  guilty  leader  of  the  party  by 
whom  their  house  had  been  assaulted  and  fired. 
Receiving  then  the  most  complete  assurance  of  her 
sincere  and  perfect  co-operation  in  tlie  furtherance 
of  those  my  wishes,  fortified  too  by  her  own  candid 
declaration,  expressed  with  the  sweet  modesty  of 
conscious  innocence,  of  a  great  personal  regard 
for  my  poor  friend,  who,  she  now  admitted,  had 
long  been  an  object  of  interest  to  her,  and  in  whose 
behalf,  the  honourable  but  melancholy  manner  in 
which  he  had  been   for  tlic   first  time  personally 
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to  find   the    poor  dear  invalid  that  had  hitherto 
been  ao  altogether  the  chief  object  of  my  solici- 
tude.    The  last  miles  seemed  to  me  prolonged  to 
the  interminable  length  of  their  German  brethren, 
and  the  rapid  motion  of  the  mail  i^peared  scarcely 
to  exceed  the  tardy  1(^  of  the  phlegmatic  and  pipe 
provided  post-boy  who  toils  over  the  sandy  roads 
they  measure.     My  impatience  threw  me  into  a 
state  of  insupportable   torment,  what  pictures  of 
sorrow  and  misery  did  I  not  conjure  up  during  the 
nlent  loneliness  of  that  long  night;  and  the  first 
faint  streaks  of  approaching  day  were  welcomed 
with  eagerness,  as  indicating,  beyond  all  doubt, 
our  speedy  arrival.     The  cool  regularity  of  pro- 
cedure in  emancipating    myself  with   my  slight 
encumbrance  from  this  conveyance   was  a    trial 
exceeding  all  endurance,  the  pertinaciously  officious 
offers  of  service  from  porters  and  the  other  tiresome 
hangers-on  upon  such  occasions  were  rejected  with 
the  furious  vehemence  of  uncontrollable  impatience. 
Throwing  myself  into  the  first  vehicle  I  could  find 
for  hire,  I  drove  to  the  house.     I  asked  the  man 
to  go  quick — then  I  hastily  chid  him  for  delay; 
again  I  frantically  cursed  his  tardy  movements, 
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and  then,  in  tbe  same  second,  almost  Bupplianingly 
entreated  blm  to  accelerate  his  pace,  Alas !  what 
fatal  expedition!  wliat  unprolitable  speed!  The 
muffled  knocker  on  tiie  door  presented  a  precaution 
of  bitter  ridicule,  as  if  intended  to  ward  off  tbe 
feeble  sounds  of  the  knocker  from  ears  against 
which  the  loud  voice  of  tbe  cannon's  roar  wonld 
now  make  in  vain  its  rude  assault,  and  foil  un- 
heeded upon  senses  no  longer  capable  of  hearing;. 
Now  that  I  stood  upon  tbe  last  step  of  the  door, 
and  that  an  entrance  was  at  command,  I  felt  all 
the  impatience  that  had  hitherto  tormented  mei 
converted  by  a  rapid  transition  into  a  coward  un- 
willingness to  proceed;  and  as  my  baud  grasped 
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need  was  there  for  any.  The  countenance  of  the 
person  before  me  changed  at  once  from  the  settled 
composure  of  a  deep  sorrow^  to  an  expression  of 
the  most  impassioned  and  vehement  grief;  the  big 
tears  stood  a  moment  in  the  vacant  eye,  and  then, 
dashing  over  the  sides  of  their  cistern,  rolled,  in 
a  scalding  flood,  down  the  wrinkled  feature  of  a 
fiu^e,  furrowed  both  by  years  and  care,  and  now 
distorted  by  agony.  "Yes,**  she  said,  wringing 
her  hands  in  the  frenzy  of  wild  despair,  '^  you  are 
come  to  reproach  the  cruel  murderer  of  your  Mary, 
to  taunt  the  unnatural  mother  whose  unforgiving 
persecution  has  made  the  daughter's  youthful  error 
leave  me  a  childless  parent.  O  God !  thou  art 
just,  and  hast  well  punished  the  stubborn  pride 
that  would  not  relent  or  pardon,  and  she  is  gone 
so  young,  and  yet  so  brokenhearted ;  and  who  has 
done  this  but  me!  her  cruel  mother!  and  yet  I 
live — old,  wicked,  and  infirm,  a  dry  and  withered 
stump — I  shall  fall  into  the  grave  the  destroyer  of 
my  Mary  I" 

Pass  we  by  this  scene  of  unredeemed  wretched- 
ness and  unalleviated  pain.  But  did  I  say  that 
there  was  naught  to  relieve   my  grief?    I  was 
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nToii2;>  O  yes  I  there  was  much  indeed,  the  kind 
and  gentle  creature,  whom  the  world  wonid  liaro 
spoken  of  only  to  deride  and  to  contemn,  but  who 
to  me  that  knew  her  had  been  a  wife,' and  nbal 
I  had  never  before  known — a  mother  too.  Thus 
doubly  bereaved,  I  was  cheered  by  the  thought  of 
the  hope  in  which  she  died.  Did  she  not  die,  thy 
paramour?  says  the  moralizing  worldling,  or  the 
canting  hypocrite,  and  ttierefore  died  she  not  in 
guilt?  Doth  heaven,  I  answer,  judge  by  tlie 
narrow  rules  of  thy  finite  and  limited  under- 
standing? Go,  wretched  man,  and  robe  thyself 
in  a  charity  thou  dreamest  not  of;  and,  with  iho 
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with  kindnefis  upon  our  memory  when  we  have 
ceased  to  be.  When  you  walk  abroad  and  feel 
the  light  and  air  of  God's  blessed  day,  think  some- 
times of  her  who  enjoyed  it  with  you,  who  strove 
to  repay  you  all  that  she  owed  yon,  by  turning 
your  thoughts  to  the  contemplation  of  him  who 
made  us  both.  When  you  behold  the  setting  sun 
sink  from  your  sight,  a  tear  will  dim  your  eye  as 
you  think  of  her  who  has  watched  it  with  you  so 
often  plunge  into  the  ocean;  and  told  you  that 
like  it,  we  also  should  go  down  in  darkness,  but 
rise  in  glory  on  the  morrow.  In  the  silent  watches 
of  the  night,  a  tender  melancholy  will  perchance 
lead  your  thoughts  to  again  hold  communion  with 
her  who  is  also  in  darkness,  awaiting  the  coming 
of  that  morning.  You  will  miss  me,  you  will 
grieve;  but  do  not  give  way  to  passionate  and 
uncontrolled  sorrow ;  it  is  wicked,  it  is  ungrateful, 
it  is  senseless,  and  will  not  last ;  it  is  selfish,  for 
it  would  rather  lead  you  to  forget  it,  and  its 
object,  in  the  wild  delirium  of  some  excitement^ 
instead  of  inducing  you  to  honour  my  memory  by 
a  prolonged,  a  gentle,  and  a  sweet  regret  Such 
I  lu^e  you  will  entertain.     Think  of  me  as  only 
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gone  for  a  time,  and  that  we  siiail  soon  again 
meet,  and  this  thought  will  make  you  to  so  lire 
that  we  shall  indeed  meet  to  be  happy.  Look 
around  you,  and  see  if  such  a  life  is  not  th?  moM 
sensible  as  well  as  tlie  best?  Does  nut  the  whole 
creation  convey  to  the  unprejudiced  mind  of  man, 
a  conviction  of  its  being  the  result,  not  alone  of  the 
vast  powers  Omnipotence  can  command,  not  alone 
of  the  boundless  wisdom  to  which  Omniscience 
may  lay  claim ;  but  further,  of  its  being  the  grand 
work  of  mercy  and  goodness  so  great,  as  only  to 
be  found  in  a  Deing,  to  whose  attributes  Infinity 
belongs?     Yes,  all  is  so  fitted,  so  suited  to  our 
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You  know  my  history,  you  know  how  dearly  I 
have  paid  forfeit  for  my  errors,  you  know  with 
what  sincere  and  bitter  penitence  I  have  sought 
to  prove  to  God  that  I  did  repent  me ;  and  I  con- 
fidently rely  upon  that  penitence  proving  the  truth 
of  my  faith  in  the  great  atonement,  through  which 
alone  I  trust  they  will  in  Heaven  be  pardoned, 
though  I  know  that  on  earth  they  will  not,  nor  do 
I  think  that  they  consistently  could  be.  No,  there 
is  not  by  this  any  reproach  implied ;  I  do  not  by 
tliis,  mean  to  convey  a  stinging  or  evenomed  sneer 
against  the  laws  of  society.  I  have  erred,  and  I 
have  submitted  to  the  consequences.  I  will  not,  I 
cannot  say  cheerfully ;  for  it  is  hard,  very  hard  to 
bear  up  against  the  scorn,  the  contumely,  and  the 
reproach,  accorded  me  by  those  whose  zeal  for 
virtue  is  so  great,  that  they  will  not  permit  the 
most  scrupulous  correctness,  the  most  undeviating 
propriety5  to  redeem  or  even  to  obliterate  the  past. 
But  you,  you  have  been  kind  to  me,  and  under 
God's  providence  you  enabled  me  to  turn  from  the 
crooked  path  I  had  fallen  into;  yet  I  was  not,  I 
never  could  be  happy,  I  knew  that  in  addition  to 
the  heavy  charge  I  was  upon  you,  my  unfortunate 
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condilion  exposed  you  to  obloquy  upon  my  accoutU. 
Wbat  could  1  do?  I  was  unable  to  earn  by  in- 
dustry my  bread,  and  oh  !  had  I  but  been  ahle, 
with  what  joy  would  these  hands  have  toiled  at 
the  lowest  drudgery  I  My  friends,  you  know  too, 
spurned  me  from  thorn  with  cruel  acorn,  and  if  oar 
union  has  not  been  blessed  by  the  hallowed  rights 
of  sacred  marriage,  it  baa  cost  me  many  misgivings 
and  many  tears;  yet  could  I  never  bring  myself 
to  urge  your  exasperating  your  father  by  uniiing 
yourself  to  me,  still  do  I  trust  that  purity  of  life 
may  faintly,  tliough  it  can  but  very  inBufiicicnily 
(and  this  1  feel)  atone  for  its  present  omission." 
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It  was  again  broken  off,  and  as  her  mother  told 
me  afterwards,  she  had  not  again  been  in  a  con- 
dition to  write,  and  though  inquiring  with  a  painful 
eagerness  how  soon  I  should  arrive,  that  in  all 
other  respects  she  was  tranquil  and  at  ease,  and 
had  at  last  gone  off  rather  unexpectedly  and  some- 
what suddenly  in  a  doze,  without  any  apparent 
pain.  I  now  stood  alone  in  the  world  a  widowed 
and  a  solitary  man,  with  none  to  whom  I  could 
tell  my  tale  of  utter  and  complete  desolation.  It 
came  upon  me  with  a  crushing  weight;  I  indeed 
reeled  under  it  at  the  first,  but  I  recovered  and 
bore  up  with  a  calmness  and  a  fortitude  that  sur- 
prised myself.  It  was  so  utter  a  bei'eavement  to 
a  man  without  any  other  friend  in  the  wide  world, 
than  one  likely  soon  to  follow,  and  that  upon  the 
scaffold,  that  its  very  magnitude  supported  me. 
I  went  through  the  gloomy  absurdities  of  the 
pompous  restitution  of  earth  to  earth,  with  a  tran- 
quil mien,  despite  the  provoking  coolness  of  the 
formal  and  hacknied  actors  in  that  scene,  which 
distinguished  them  all,  from  the  prim  and  metho- 
dical undertaker,  intent  on  the  strict  observance  of 
correct  etiquette  and  the  swelling  of  his  bill,  to  the 
careless  and  shuffling  performance  of  the  grand  and 
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sublime  rites  of  our  church  at  the  tmrid  of 
dead,  by  an  underpaid  curate,  ill-pleased  at  tb* 
early  hour  wliich  saw  him  shivering;  io  the  church- 
yard. However,  his  manner  might  from  custom 
near  the  appearance  of  solemnity,  there  was  yet 
in  the  utt^r  ahsence  of  nil  feeling  (produced  too  by 
a  frequent  habitude  to  similar  duties),  a  pain&l  end 
insulting  contrast  to  the  brokenhearted  mourner — 
further  aggravated  hy  the  careful  and  selfish  cun- 
ning of  the  clerk,  intent  only  on  his  superior's  fee«, 
and  turning  to  his  own  account  that  species  of 
liberality  generated  in  all,  at  such  a  moment,  by 
the  petty  and  paltry  value  in  whic-h  worldly  gear 
vith   the  pregnant   and   practical   lesson 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


O  woman  !  ever  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Uneertain,  ooy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  Tariable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quiTering  aspen  made ; 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou ! 

JFaUer  Scott. 


It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  the  harrow- 
ing recollections  of  those  hoars  of  my  bereavement, 
bat  rather  passing  by  what  woald  be  a  mere  detail 
of  feeling,  I  will  return  to  the  more  active  transac- 
tions in  which  I  was  at  that  time  engaged.  My 
arrival  in  Dublin  was  of  course  quite  unknown  to 
Sir  Charles  Tarleton,  or  to  any  of  my  friends,  and 
having  discharged  the  external  duties  which,  though 
formal  and  to  be  found  existing  as  much  where 
no  real  sorrow  dwells,  as  in  the  profoundest  afflic- 
tion,  nevertheless   the   slightest  respect  for  the 
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departed  makes  imperative  and  unavoidnblp,  it  was 
my  intention  to   }iave  returned  to  the  tMunty  of 

,  where  I  felt  myself  called  by  every  possible 

tie  of  honour  and  friendship,  as  well  as  by  my 
private  wishes,  from  its  being  well  adapted  to  sootlie 
the  fresii  bleeding  wounds  of  the  heart,  at  the 
iirst  moment  not  in  a  state  for  the  rough  encounter 
of  ordinary  afTairs;  however,  being  in  Dublin,  it 
occurred  to  me  from  a  recollection  of  the  kind 
feeling  before  evinced  in  O'Donnell'a  fate  by  Mr. 
Wakefield,  that  though  by  no  means  intimately 
acquainted  witli  him,  my  again  addressing  him  on 
the  same  subject  would  not  be  deemed  an  imper- 
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kept  mansion, — after  knocking  at  the  door  twice^ 
rather  loudly,  I  began  to  &ney  there  was  no  one 
within,  tboDgh  a  kind  of  grating  sound  rising 
from  the  basement  story,  accompanied  by  that 
indescribable  half-hissing,  half-whistling  noise  which 
grooms  make  when  strapping  at  a  horse,  fully  re- 
futed the  supposition  of  there  being  no  inhabitants, 
however  unattended  hitherto  my  summons  had 
been. 

Becoming  impatient,  I  resolved  to  enforce  an 
answer,  and  accordingly  seizing  the  knocker  I 
commenced  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  knocks, 
plying  it  with  moderation  in  point  of  noise,  but 
with  great  pertinacity  and  perseverance  in  their 
continuation.  This  immediately  produced  a  most 
desirable  effect;  for  I  at  once  heard  a  shrill  voice 
•wlaim,  <<  Tom  Dogherty !  don't  you  hear  the  hall 
door,  why  don't  you  run  man  ?" 

"  Is  it  why  don't  I  run,  you  say?  faith,  Molly, 
my  jewel,  you  may  run  yourself;  don't  you  see 
I'm  claning  the  knives,  and  havn't  I  got  the 
master's  boots  to  do  besides;  and  do  you  think 
that  I  can  be  losing  my  time  every  moment  running 
like  that  to  the  door.     Go  yourself,  Molly ; "  and 
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immediately  the  worthy  serving-man  resumed  hn 
knife-cieaning,  With  its  unmusical  accompaniment, 
when  the  female,  stepping  out  into  the  area,  with 
her  cap-strings  flying  over  her  shoulders,  her  shoes 
down  at  heel,  and  the  rest  of  ber  costume  ela* 
horatety  dirty,  looking  up  at  me,  with  one  hand 
over  her  eyes  to  shade  off  the  tight,  called  out, 
"  Were  you  rapping,  sir  ?  what  do  you  plase  to 
want?" 

"My  good  woman,"  I  replied,  "I'm  sorry  to 
have  disturbed  you;  but  I  believe  this  is  Mr. 
Wakefleld'a  house,  I  wish  to  see  him," 

Not  stopping  to  answer  me,  she  again  rushed 
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the  muItiCndiiioiis  and  somewhat  varied  nature  of 
his  aTocadons — still  further  avouched  by  the  de- 
eorations  attached  to  his  stringless  and  broken 
•hoes,  in  the  shape  of  divers  straws  and  sundry 
other  little  marks  and  tokens  of  the  stable;  the 
interval  between  the  said  shoes  and  the  lowest 
extremity  of  the  beforementioned  apron,  disclosing 
to  Tiew  a  pair  of  singular  dirty  ribbed  white 
cotton  stockings,  worn  rather  k  la  Hamlet. 

His  stockings  fbul'd* 
Uoguter'd,  and  down-gyved  to  hu  ankle. 

A  somewhat  stiff  and  aristocratic  pride  of  manner 
marked  the  mien  of  the  red-headed  Mr.  Dogherty, 
a  youth  of  some  two-and-twenty,  as  he  conse- 
quentially flung  back  the  hall-door  and  inquired 
my  business — such  as  he  conceived  became  the 
servant  of  a  barrister  of  eminence,  when  holding 
conversation  with  an  attorney's  clerk.  Perceiving 
however  that  I  was  perhaps  rather  more  of  what 
he  would  conceive  an  equal  to  his  master^  his 
hauteur  was  quickly  exchanged  for  the  utmost 
servility  of  demeanour. 

**  Mr.  Wakefield,  sir?     Faith,  sir,  I  am  sorry 
he  is  not  at  home  your  honor,  he  is  over  at  the 
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Coorts,  Bir.  May  be  you  would  like  to  slep  in 
and  lave  a  memo  rand  urn,  sir?  Iv  ye'd  just  say 
wliiii  it  would  be  convanieni  for  you  to  call  again, 
sir,  I'd  let  my  master  know;"  and  he  pinaed  a 
smile  of  great  complacepcy,  disclosing  to  ticw  the 
yellow  outHne  of  a  set  of  veritable  )>ipe>sto]>pers. 
Contenting  myself  tben  witb  making  an  appoint- 
ment to  seg  Mr.  Wakefield  at  a  subsequent  period, 
though  without  leaving  my  name,  1  proceeded  to 
execute  one  or  two  commissions,  previous  U>  my 
leaving  town,  as  I  intended,  on  the  morrow,  when, 
with  one  of  those  ve.\atious  mal-d-propos  accidents, 
I,  contrary  to  my  wishes,  stumbled  upon  Brownr, 
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them  were  two  of  the  leaders,  one  of  whom  was 
O'DonnelL  He  then  proceeded  to  point  ont  to 
me  how  rery  well  justified  ny  father  had  been  in 
forbidding  the  continuance  of  tliat  acquaintance^ 
and  that  he  trusted  whatever  might  have  hitherto 
occurred,  the  intimacy  would  now  ccnnpletely 
cease;  for  that  I  could  in  no  degree  serve  a 
man  whose  life  was  probably  forfeited;  and  that 
Sir  Charles  had  in  private  stated  to  him,  that  if 
he  found  any  further  communication  maintained,  he 
would  begin  to  share  the  opinion  already  generally 
entertained,  in  no  slight  degree  implicating  me  as 
a  sort  of  aecesBi^  in  those  political  movements, 
and,  at  all  events,  as  sharing  and  sympathising  in 
the  fimcifial  and  exaggerated  sentiments  of  my 
friend;  *<and,"  continued  Browne,  seriously,  *Mt 
behoves  you  to  exercise  great  caution:  continue 
but  to  recognise  this  gentleman,  and  your  father 
will  cease  all  further  intercourse  with  you.  In 
ftct,  he  already  feels  his  loyalty  and  reputation 
as  a  good  subject  affected  and  tarnished  by  the 
<^n  partiality  of  his  son  for  a  roan  now  awaiting 
his  trial  as  a  traitor." 

The  result  of  my  interview  with  Browne  was  to 
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leave  on  my  mind  a  rery  gnre  convictioit  of  Ae 
extremely  hazardous  position  in  wbtch  or  cum* 
stances  had  placed  me,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
compelled  my  continuing  in.  It  certainly  was 
with  pain  that  I  found  my  own  good  character 
compromised,  and  thus  saw  myself,  who  so  fully 
disapproved  and  saw  the  folly  of  O'Donaeil's  ex- 
travagant notions,  actually  considered  as  adopting 
them  as  my  own.  Nevertheless  there  was  but  one 
course  now  left  open  to  me,  and  without,  however, 
telling  Browne  what  my  intentions  were,  I  only 
requested  him  not  to  make  any  mention  of  having 
seen  me  in  town,  and  also  furnished  him  M'ith  the 
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Mr.  Wakefield  I  found  too  labouring  under  the 
same  misconception  of  the  real  facts  of  the  Morton 
Castle  affiur,  and  it  was  with  no  small  delight  he 
eagerly  listened  to  my  detail  of  the  honourable 
part  O'Donnell  had  borne  in  them. 

'*  I  thought  so,  I  thought  so/'  he  cried,  ^'  Mr. 
Tarleton.  I  felt  assured  the  story  commonly 
current  must  be  a  gross  exaggeration ;  it  has  been 
too  long  the  practice  of  opposing  parties  never  to 
rest  content  with  the  crimes  and  errors  of  their 
opponents,  however  abundant  and  sufficient  they 
too  often  are.  Poor  O'Donnell !  I  knew  how  it 
would  be,  God  knows  how  it  will  end!  The 
government  (Lord  Mowbray  himself  in  particular), 
are  I  know  deeply  anxious  to  spare  the  effusion  of 
blood — however,  the  gross  nature  of  this  outrage 
compels  them  to  it — an  example  must  be  made, 
public  order  must  be  maintained;  but  for  this  last 
transaction,  all  that  could  have  been  brought  against 
him  up  to  this  time  might  easily  have  been  got 
over;  but  here — a  private  house  attacked,  set  fire 
to^  an  armed  force  assaulting  the  royal  troops — it 
cannot  be  passed  over." 

e2 
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"  Then,"  I  cried  joyfiiUy,  '*  you  tiiink  that  bti 
tor  this,  O'Donnell  n-ould  bo  in  no  actual  [leril." 

"  Certainly  not,  Mr.  Tarleton;  however  a  splc 
of  vindictive  hatred  may  actuate  the  few  to  pre 
severity  upon  the  government,  the  enlightenment 
of  the  present  age  is  too  gjeat  and  ^aerally  dif- 
fused, not  to  support  a  moderate  policy." 

"  llien,"  1  said,  "  he  is  safe,  quite  anfe;  he  b 
no  part  in  thii,  he  knew  not  of  it,  be  had  no  arm 
force,  he  opposed  no  troops,  he  shed  nohlood, — bi 
lie  rather  prevented  its  effusion,  and  risked  his  <► 
life  to  save  the  lives  of  others." 

"  True  my  young  friend,  but  upon  what  does  all 
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circiiiQ0taiioe ;  but  it  will  only  be  viewed  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  impulse  of  the  moment;  for  on 
your  own  shewing,  have  we  not  CyDonnell  present 
at  the  instant  of  the  attack — appearing  in  the  very 
warmest  of  the  conflict — nay,  made  a  prisoner  in 
the  house  assaulted,  and  fired  by  persons  led  on, 
by  one  at  least  of  those  with  whom  he  admits 
himself  to  have  been  in  consultation  not  many 
hours  before;  and  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  depo- 
sitions of  the  informer  Foster,  connect  him  clearly 
and  unreservedly  in  the  foreknowledge  of  this 
transaction,  and  as  an  active  party  in  its  projection : 
are  not  these  strong  grounds  for  accusation?  and 
think  you  the  violated  laws  are  to  be  thus  answered 
by  mere  individual  assertions  of  the  accused ;  or  that 
those  hostile  to  his  notions  will  forego  their  calls 
upon  the  government  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
criminal,  and  the  punishment  of  crime,  which 
strikes  so  deeply  at  the  root  of  good  order,  merely 
because  the  persons  directly  suffering  acquiesce 
in  the  forsooth  conscientious  disavowals  of  the 
prisoner?  No,  no,  Mr.  Tarleton;  we  must  have 
some  more  direct  proofe  of  innocence  than  these; 
it  is  all  very  well  for  you  and  I  sitting  here  to  say 
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we  believe  what  your  fnend  dedtres,  tfiA  Sr 
Morton  Moville  aasenti  to,  bat  in  a  oomt  ot 
justice  it  will  require  rather  mora  to  pomiada  a 
jury  to  acquit  him." 

I  own  that  up  to  this  moment,  tbongh  I  had 
framed  to  myself  certain  ?ague  notiona  of  the  peril 
in  which  O'Donaell  stood,  they  were  baaed  mne 
upon  the  general  facts  of  his  previoua  OMuwzion 
with  various  illegal  sodeties,  than  la  at  all  refcrriajf 
to  the  recent  outbreak,  from  his  partidpation  in 
which  O'Donnell's  assurance  reliered  my  mind. 
Now  however  that  I  found  all  these  former  sooroes 
of  apprehensions  entertained  by  me  treated  as  light. 
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now  increased  in  a  tenfold  degree  by  the  present 
tealization  to  my  mind  of  the  positive  and  proxi- 
mate existence  of  danger.  I  therefore,  for  the  first 
time,  began  to  view  O'DonneiPs  condition  in  its 
real  light,  and  now  regarded  the  dangers,  before 
seen  confused  and  distant,  as  actually  well  defined 
and  imminent. 

Accordingly  I  now  commenced  in  good  earnest 
to  look  into  matters,  and  to  ask  particulars,  what 
would  be  the  charge  ?  how  prosecuted  ?  and  when 
likely  to  take  place  ?  Mr.  Wakefield,  with  great 
kindness  entering  into  my  feelings,  treated  the 
subject  in  a  simple  and  untechnical  manner, 
pointed  out  what  were  the  difficulties,  what  the 
£Eivourable  circumstances,  and,  in  conclusion,  frankly 
tendered  his  services  in  the  defence,  and  as  a 
friend ;  which  I  now  found  would  be  much  sooner 
required  than  I  had  at  all  imagined,  as  he  informed 
me  that  the  impression  generally  existing  was,  that 
from  the  great  excitement  universally  pervading 
all  classes  in  the  apprehension  of  this  only  being 
the  forerunner  of  much  more  serious  disturbances, 
and  from  a  desire,  by  a  vigorous  application  of  cor- 
rectives at  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disorder  which 
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ibey  had  been  able  to  lay  hold  i^  it  was  most  pro- 
bable a  special  commissiou  would  be  sent  down, 
and  that,  if  such  course  eUouid  be  adopted,  it  would 
no  doubt  be  done  without  any  loss  of  time.  Id 
tact,  he  added,  he  had  that  day  heanl  the  jud^M 
named  who  would  probably  form  it;  and  he 
advised  my  going  down  at  once,  recommended  n 

professional  gentleman  in  the  town  of  ' ^  where 

O'Donnell  was  conjGned,  as  one  well  known  to 
him,  and  though  not  in  very  extensive  praotioe, 
the  fittest  man  for  O'Donnell  to  employ  as  an 
attorney,  and  finally  promised  that  he  would  at 
any  sacrifice  himself  follow  very  shortly  after 
.  and  particularly  gave  me  prit'ate  ad' 
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greatly  wished  to  press  into  their  service,  and 
though  for  the  moment  unwilling  to  take  office 
until  their  principles  should  be  further  tested^  his 
adranoement  to  the  post  of  solicitor-general  was 
not  thought  unlikely.  Although  the  undertaking 
a  case  like  O'Donnell's  would  not  have  been  to 
most  in  his  situation,  a  matter  to  volunteer  for, 
still  there  was  in  him  too  much  principle,  and  too 
much  independence^  to  allow  any  such  considera- 
tions to  prevent  his  bold  and  decided  championship 
of  a  man  whose  high  motives  he  so  fully  appre^ 
dated,  and  of  whose  entire  innocence  from  the 
blackest  part  of  the  charge  he  was  so  altogether 
convinced.  I  consequently  counted  with  perfect 
reliance  upon  his  doing  all  that  could  be  done ;  and 
in  having  thus  secured  to  O'Donnell  the  benefit  of 
all  the  assistance  that  legal  acquirements  of  the 
first  order,  extensive  knowledge,  and  great  reputa- 
tion, backed  by  sincere  resolution  and  conviction 
of  a  good  cause,  could  command,  I  felt  that  I  had 
discharged  the  utmost  service  in  my  power  to 
render^  and  therefore  repaired  into  the  country^ 
with  at  least  the  pleasing  feeling  of  having  done 
my  poor  firiend  some  service.     On  my  arrival,  I 
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a  marked  alteration  in  his  appearance.  As  he  told 
me  of  the  hopes  he  had  formed  of  being  able  to 
dear  himself  through  the  instrumentality  of  Ty- 
lawley,  and  of  their  being  for  ever  dashed  by  the 
death  of  the  latter,  a  deep  gloom  overspread  his 
eountenanoe. 

^'Yes,''  he  said,  <Mt  is  fated,  it  must  be  so; 
there  is  yet  one  other  person  who  could  prove  the 
same  fact,  but  upon  him  I  will  never  call.  Why 
should  I  drag  forth  another,  and  in  order  to  save 
myself  inculpate  one  not  now  suspected  of  any- 
thing criminal, — true  he  is  no  sharer  in  this,  nor 
do  I  believe  he  would  connive  at  any  enormity, — 
and  the  little  I  know  of  him  rather  persuades  me 
of  the  contrary ;  but  he  has  long  been  the  confi- 
dant, I  have  reason  to  believe,  of  that  Foster  and 
of  poor  Tyrawley;  therefore  it  is  possible,  were 
now  through  my  means  attention  to  be  turned  to 
him,  there  might  something  come  out  to  seriously 
implicate  him  in  other  transactions;  why  he  has 
not  been  mentioned  by  Foster^  I  know  not,  but 
having  been  spared  by  that  ruthless  coward,  never 
wiU  I  bring  down  disgrace  on  the  grey  hairs  of  an 
old  man,  possibly  too  endanger  his  life,  certainly 
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aifix  an  odium  moA  a  staio  upon  a  c 
ble,  virtaons,  and  bonoorable.  No  it  tlialt  not  bt, 
and  jet  he  and  he  alone  coald  dear  me  (tf  Ae 
iofiuny  now  attaching  to  017  namet  It  wm  to 
vain  I  pressed  this  point  npon  hhn,  and  over  nd 
over  again  urged  that,  where  hia  life  ww  at  Make) 
all  other  considerationa  should  gije  way  be  VM 
immovable.  But,"  he  said,  "  Tarieton,  far  iAM 
have  I  to  indeed  thank  yoo  ?  Poadbly  at  ^mm, 
too,  the  desperate  thonghts  that  have  cnNMd  my 
mind  might  have  had  sway  with  me,  and  over- 
powered my  better  renson ;  for  infamy  and  not 
d^ath  has  been  my  heavy  load,  were  it  not  for  that 
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Stranded  me  where  I  now  am ;  I  never  before  halted 
or  hung  back^  I  never  &ltered  in  my  course^ 
From  the  moment  that  I  became  apprized  who  and 
what  I  was,  I  have  ever  heard  my  fother^s  dying 
vaicef  in  accents  not  to  be  misunderstood,  command 
my  advance ;  his  gory  hand  pdnted  out  the  road, 
and  I  did  advance.  From  that  instant,  I  dreamed 
no  more  of  ease  or  worUly  happiness,  I  divorced 
myself  henceforward  from  pleasure  and  joy,  M 
that  man  holds  dear  I  resolved  to  forego;  and  I 
held  the  sacrifice  as  cheap.  My  country  and  her 
liberty  were  confided  to  me  by  him  that  was  gone, 
and  for  them  I  dissolved  all  other  ties;  and, 
Tarleton,  I  came  not  unwilling  to  my  task^  never 
did  I  wish  that  it  could  have  been  otherwise,  never 
fr<mi  the  first  moment  have  I  in  an  unguarded 
hour  allowed  weakness  to  shake  my  resolution^  or 
the  frail  wish  for  my  own  happiness  to  turn  me  from 
my  course,  until  that  in  which  I  saw  your  cousin ; 
and  then^  then  for  the  first  time,  I  own  I  did  wish 
that  my  destiny  had  not  been  such,  and  that  it  had 
been  permitted  to  me,  like  others,  to  have  sought 
in  peaceful  obscurity,  a  life  of  calm  and  tranquil 
rest.     It  was  a  weakness,   perchance  too   it  was 
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sent  only  to  mock  my  present  impotence  for  actioD, 
perhaps  thougli  it  was  only  tLe  natural  out-break- 
ing of  that  yearning  of  our  nature  for  the  happi- 
ness which  philosophers  say  is  the  great  pursuit  of 
man,  and  which  despite  the  sternest  determination 
will  shake  the  iron  cliain  of  solemn  vows.  Would 
that  tliis  weakness  had  never  assailed  me!  for  now, 
now  Tarleton,  do  I  begin  almost  to  think  that  I 
have  been  wrong ;  had  it  but  occurred  before — but 
now  it  is  too  late,  and  only  tantalizes  me  with 
pictures  of  what  might  have  been. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


She  lored  me  for  the  dangers  I  bad  pa«'d, 
And  I  lored  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 

OtheUo, 

Tou  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake. 
So  many  greedy  looks,  of  young  and  old. 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes. 

Fint  Part  of  Henry  IF. 


It  was  not,  I  found,  in  O'Donnell's  mind  alone 
that  a  strong  impression  had  been  made  by  the 
acquaintance  which^  daring  the  period  of  my  ab- 
sence in  Dublin,  had  arisen  between  Emily  and 
him,  and  which  had  already  reached  a  higher 
degree  of  intimacy  than  under  the  common  and 
ordinary  circumstances  of  every-day  life  would 
have  been  either  probable  or  indeed  possible. 
Even  had  there  not  existed,  beforehand,  upon 
her  part,  a  connecting  link,  caused  by  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  his  previous  history,  character,  and 
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liubits,  uliicli  sLe  possessed;  and  likewise  a  con- 
siderable tendency  to  tliink  well  of  him,  from  tlie 
admiration  she  had  long  conceived  of  the  bold, 
manly,  and  faonounible  way  in  which  he  had  come 
forward  to  assert  and  support  rights  and  principles, 
enlarged  and  liberal  in  their  conception,  and  con- 
sequently thus  recommended  to  her  as  a  woman— 
and  more  particularly  attracting  her  regard,  from 
a  coincidence  in  their  ideas,  and  a  corresponding 
sympathy  in  her  own  feelings,  which  had  ever  led 
her  not  alone  to  espouse  the  weaker  side,  but 
within  her  own  Bcope,  to  advocate  the  same  cause 
in   every  instance  where  an  opportunity  offered. 
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to  find,  on  my  return,  that  not  only  had  the  seeds 
of  a  mutual  affection  been  sown,  but  that  already 
a  strong  and  violent  passion  was  in  existence, 
coupled  upon  the  side  of  ODonnell  with  a  full 
conviction  of  the  folly  and  madness,  nay,  the 
wickedness  and  cruelty  towards  Emily,  of  his  per- 
mitting himself  to  indulg^e  in  its  continuance. 
With  him,  therefore,  though  from  his  warmth  of 
temperament,  love  had  taken  too  strong  a  hold  for 
instant  eradication,  yet,  from  the  high-toned  and 
imaginative  turn  of  his  mind  and  feelings  it  had 
assumed  in  its  hopelessness,  an  elevated  and  lofty 
purity,  partaking  less  of  the  dross  of  worldly  pas- 
sion  than  of  the  sublimed  and  exalted  character  of 
an  attachment  devoted  and  spiritualixed — which 
could  fondly  gaze  upon  the  object  of  its  attach- 
ment, though  he  that  entertained  it  stood  upon 
the  extreme  verge  of  the  giddy  precipice  over 
which  he  already  felt  himself  irresistibly  forced; 
and,  even  when  sinking  into  the  deep  abyss  that, 
yawning  beneath,  was  about  to  engulph  his  cor- 
poreal existence,  the  fire  of  affection  burned  not 
less  bright  in  that  eye,  for  that  it  would  soon  cease 
to   behold   the  creature  of  its  adoration;  nor  its 
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tbe  viBiona  <f^H 


lustre  dimmed  in  aught,  because  tbat  tbe  \ 
eartbly  Iiappioess,  B^en  at  the  extreme  end  of  tb«t 
long  vista  of  hope-created  years  to  come,  vhich 
imagination  portrayed,  and  fancy  painted,  and 
which  sober  reason  told  him  might,  under  different 
drcumstances,  have  been  indeed  realized, — were 
now  for  ever  impracticable  and  hopeless. 

I  did  not  at  first  learn  the  full  extent  to  which 
Emily  had  permitted  herself,  unwittingly,  to  be 
ensnared  in  the  meshes  and  inextricable  toils  of  an 
alTection,  neither  founded  on  prudence  nor  sanc- 
tioned by  calm  good  sense,  but  solely  emanadng 
from  her  own  romantic  and  chivalrous  admiration 
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she  herself  approved,  the  object  of  general  oppro- 
brium and  contempt ;  yet  known  to  her  as  honour- 
able and  generous^  impeached  of  and  exposed  to 
soiFer  for  a  crime,  his  innocence  of  which  was 
conclusively  avouched  by  his  own  benefaction  to 
her  father  and  herself.  One  with  whose  whole 
course  of  life,  from  infancy  upwards,  she  was  fami- 
liar, though  to  him  she  was  a  stranger;  and  of 
whose  unshaken  integrity,  unquestioned  honour, 
and  unassailed  reputation,  she  had  a  full,  complete, 
and  a  reasonable  conviction.  No  wonder  that 
Emily  Moville,  unused  to  judge  by  the  world's 
ordinary  rules — by  inheritance,  too,  prejudiced 
against  all  she  saw  esteemed  and  bowed  down  to 
around  her,  as  being  the  child  of  one  who  had  been 
indirectly  sacrificed  an  innocent  victim  to  these 
opinions,  should  have  perhaps  imprudently — for 
alas!  how  rarely  do  we  find  prudence  combined 
with  genuine  feeling — bestowed  her  warmest 
afiections  on  the  man  whom  she  saw  boldly  resist* 
ing,  and  openly  attacking  these  very  opinions, 
ennobling  too  that  resbtance,  and  elevating  that 
combat  by  high  principle,  enlarged  notions,  un* 
deviating  humanity,  and  disinterested  self-devotion, 
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and  have  at  once  become  t!ie  warm-heaited,  ihc 
sincere,  the  alfectionate,  tlie  devoted  friead  of 
Gerald  O'Donnell. 

Meanwliile,  matters  moved  on  with  that  reguki 
and  uninterrupted  speed  which  the  mere  passage 
of  time  in  its  natural  course  lentls  to  tlio  advniice 
of  every  occurrence, — which,  liowever  remote  and 
distant,  gradually  and  imperceptibly  creepiog  «ii, 
at  last  astound  and  take  tis  by  surprise,  when  we 
find  the  events  close,  that  we  before  regarded  as  6tr 
removed.  In  this  case,  however,  the  period  looked 
forward  to,  never  from  the  first  placed  at  any 
great  distance,  came  upon  us  all  with  a  rapidity 
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severe  trial  than  eveD^  at  the  worst,  the  final  instant 
could  prove.  Whilst  then  to  him,  about  to  be 
solemnly  arraigned  before  the  stern  tribunal  of  the 
laws,  of  whose  virtual  infraction  he  could  not  but 
be  conscious,  however  guiltless  of  the  particular 
diai^  which  was  about  to  be  made  against  him, 
the  near  approach  of  the  special  commission  was  a 
season  of  unmitigated  bitterness  and  keen  anxiety, 
it  was  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of ,  a  time  of  universal  festivity  and  amuse- 
ment This  additional  contribution  to  their  annual 
twice  recurring  seasons  of  pleasure,  comprehended 
in  the  usual  and  common  assizes,  was,  from  its  being 
an  unexpected  gift,  anxiously  looked  forward  to  and 
made  the  most  o£  The  influx  of  strangers  of  all  sorts 
drawn  thither,  either  by  curiosity,  business,  idleness, 
or  imaginary  self-importance  and  fancied  public 
usefulness,  was  as  usual  universally  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  townspeople  of  all  classes,  to  afford  an 
increase  to  their  ordinary  sources  of  enjoyment, 

profit,  and  amusement.     The  good  people  of 

were  therefore  intent  only  in  endeavouring  to  add 
to  the  generally  limited,  and  sooth  to  say,  some- 
what stale  curele  of  their  society;   or  striving  to 
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procure  flccu[)anta  at  exorbitantly  high  and 
iiiicuiiscionuble  prices,  for  their  misemble,  comfort- 
less and  ilUarranged  lodgings;  ttic  poorer  kind  of 
rlemi-genteei,  and  the  wealthy  ungenteel,  who 
however  are  alu'ays  unuilling  to  Irt  u  chuice  slipi 
vieing  with  each  other  in  this  race  of  impoaitiun. 
Tltere  was  also  afforded  a  good  ejiciise  to  tlie  gvy 
und  provincialiy  fashionable,  to  launch  out  Soto 
t'lilerlainments,  conducted  on  a  scale  of  coitiy  pro- 
fiiaion  and  splendid  iDognificence,  far  too  great 
for  common-place  occurrence,  or  capable  of  t)eing 
generally  supported;  and  only  indeed  justiSed  in 
the  eyes  of  the  ambitioua  parenta,  anxioos  to  outdft 
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provided  with  doors  difficult  to-  open,  and  when 
open  incapable  of  being  shut,  moderately  water- 
proof in  the  roof,  bat  with  windows  more  adapted 
for  summer  than  winter  use^  and  never  provided 
with  any  very  easy  means  of  altering  their  position, 
such^  however,  as  they  are,  may  on  this  parti- 
cular day  be  seen  pouring  in  from  the  Dublin 
road,  the  ill-appointed  post-boys  smacking  their 
whips  with  an  extra  flourish.  Barristers  of  various 
grades^  with  bags  and  portmanteaus  filled  more  with 
legal  lore  than  clean  linen,  come  dashing  in  with 
all  the  excited  hurry  grave  importance  redeems 
from  frivolity,  and  which  with  its  air  of  urgent 
necessity  rather  confers  in  vulgar  estimation  a 
pseudo  dignity  upon  them.  The  morning  follows  : 
and  in  the  general  bustle  of  preparation  for  the 
expected  judges,  not  one  of  the  motley  group  of 
loungers,  all  anxious  for  what  they  are  little  con- 
cerned in,  bestows  a  solitary  passing  thought  upon 
the  melancholy  condition  of  him  for  whose  trial  all 
this  stir  is  made,  not  one  stops  in  his  own  con- 
temptible career  of  vain  and  ostentatious  folly  to 
meditate  upon  what  may  be  the  feelings  with  which 
this  same  morning  has  been  ushered  in  to  him 
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most  deeply  interested,  and  that  to  tlie  nwfiil 
amount  of  liberty  and  life  in  the  occasion  that  bn 
called  them  together.  A  little  later:  the  military 
march  out,  as  though  to  decorate  a  Kte;  the  second 
Irish  army,  arrayed  in  the  national  and  emblematic 
colour  of  the  emerald,  adds  to  the  general  pomp, 
and  in  appearance  scarce  inferior  to  the  former, 
increases  the  imposing  epeclacle  of  the  collected 
force.  Meanwhile,  rapidly  and  from  different 
quarters,  arrive  in  quick  succession  the  various 
country  gentlemen,  whose  different  modes  of 
veyance,  as  they  singly  arrive,  draw  the  attention 
of  all,  and  either  elicit  praise  and  excite  envy,  or 
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also  Id  vast  multitudes  arrived  to  reinforce  the  coteries 
of  the  town,  give  by  their  presence  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  gay  and  lively  character  of  this  scene 
of  heartless  pleasure  and  unfeeling  mirth.  The 
day  gpradually  wears  on :  at  last  a  stir  is  heard,  the 
murmur  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth,  "  they  are  in 
sight,"  every  eye  strains  with  looking,  every  heart 
beats  high  with  expectation,  a  movement  is  per- 
ceived in  the  swelling  crowd,  a  column  of  dust  rises 
in  the  distance,  the  mob  gives  way  and  opens^ — the 
rattling  of  wheels  is  heard,  and  the  sheriff's  avant- 
couriers  (ill-mounted  but  richly  liveried  bailifis 
in  disguise,  but  harmless  now)^  gallop  on  in  front, 
armed  with  white  staves;  behind  follow  the  equi- 
pages of  the  judges  and  high-sheriffs;  the  troops 
present  arms,  and  the  crowd  is  gratified  by  the 
announcement — that  their  lordships  the  judges  have 
arrived. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


But  let  your  ftrreyts  and  gentle  iruhe*  go  whh  UN  (ot 
wherein  if  I  be  Toiled,  there  u  but  one  shimed  ttut  w 
grtoioui  1  if  killed,  but  one  dead  that  is  willing  la  b«  «o  ]  I  thiD 
do  my  friend!  no  wrong,  Tor  1  have  none  to  UmenI  me;  the  world 
no  injury.  Tor  in  it  I  Imve  natliing;  onlj  in  the  world  1  Sll  up  ■ 
plaie,  which  msy  be  belter  supplied  when  I  hare  made  il  emply. 
At  you  Xlto  tl. 


The  process  of  criminal  trials  witii  their  varied 
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regularity  with  which  proceedings  in  appearance 
needless  and  possibly  ridiculous  (from  the  gravity 
and  importance  with  which  forms  and  observances, 
by  the  superficial,  perhaps  regarded  as  frivolous 
and  unmeaning  ceremonies  and  mere  useless  mum- 
meries, but  in  reality  most  wisely  designed  for  a 
particular  and  specific  purpose,  as  well  as  actually 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  the 
preservation  of  liberty) — are  carefully  attended  to 
and  punctually  discharged  with  undeviating  pre- 
cision. 

These  and  similar  circumstances,  all^  no  doubt, 
of  high  and  absorbing  interest^  have  been  already 
by  repeated  delineation  made  so  familiar  to  almost 
allj  that  any  repetition  here  would  not  only  be  a 
tiresome  digression,  but  a  dangerous  attempt,  as  in- 
volving a  competition  more  than  ordinarily  hazard- 
ous upon  a  ground  where  there  are  already  in 
honourable  occupation  so  many  powerful  rivals  to 
cope  withal.  Exercising  then  the  necessary  for- 
bearance and  self-denial  for  such  relinquishment, 
I  stop  not  to  enter  into  any  of  those  particulars. 
Throughout  the  time  previous  to  his  trials  I  had, 
since  my  return,  been  a  daily  visiter  to  CyDonnell, 
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on  most  occasions  remaiDiiig  u  long  m  the 
tii\k»  would  permit;  and  Kmily,  accompanied  morr 
tbun  once  by  her  father,  also  constantly  came  U> 
see  my  poor  friend.  Though  it  is  usual  to  paini 
suspense  as  the  worst  of  horrors,  yet  1  mil  fmnkly 
own  that  the  rapid  approach  of  the  solution  of  all 
uiir  doubts  was  not  welcomed,  and  the  lost  mornii^ 
as  I  walked  to  the  prison  tlirough  the  bustlinji 
and  lively  streets,  my  heart  sunk  witliin  me:  eren 
to  O'Donnell  himself — brave,  prepared,  and  derotcd 
as  he  was — its  arrival  was  not  greeted  as  the  hotir 
to  end  the  painful  torments  of  uncertainty.  Imme- 
diately on  my  return  from  Dublin,  I  made  O'Don- 
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to  the  threatened  giving  up  of  his  case  by  Mr. 
Gibbons,  in  oonseqaence  of  an  obstinacy  properly 
enough  termed  criminal  by  this  gentleman,  we 
found  it  impossible  to  make  (yDonnell  say  where  it 
was  that  he  had  had  the  interview  and  held  the  con- 
sultation positively  sworn  by  Foster  to  have  taken 
place,  on  the  night  in  question,  between  him  and 
Tymwley ;  it  was  in  vain  too  that  Mr.  Wakefield^ 
as  soon  as  he  arrived,  pressed  him  on  this  head^ 
assuring  him,  as  really  was  the  case,  that  all  the 
other  circumstances  were  so  strongly  corroborative 
of  his  guilt,  that  notwithstanding  the  full  belief  he 
himself  and  all  O'Donnell's  friends  yielded  of  the 
truth  of  his  asserted  innocence,  it  was  impossible 
to  combat  the  prooft,  direct  and  clear  of  the  prose- 
cution, established  beyond  all  doubt  or  difficulty  of 
his  having  been  actually  in  the  secret  of  the  in- 
tended attack^  and  of  his  presence  among  the  rebels 
at  the  very  instant  of  its  most  critical  and  danger- 
ous moment^  unless  that  there  were  some  per- 
sons, other  than  themselves,  privy  to  this  inter- 
view with  Foster  and  Tyrawley,  who  could  be 
produced  to  testify  the  nature  of  that  transaction, 
in  contradiction  to  Foster's  sworn  assertions,  which 
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could  not  possibly  be  refuted  by  the  mere  interested 
denial  of  tlie  prisoner,  whom  they  affected.  If  too 
any  one  could  be  found  of  Bufficicntly  respectable 
character,  to  make  his  testimooy  credible,  sod  who 
from  actual  knowledge  was  in  a  condition  to  speak 
to  the  fact  of  where  Mr.  O'DonncU  really  bad 
passed  the  interval  between  the  brettking  up  of 
that  conference  and  his  subsequent  appearance  at 
Morton  Castle.  Wakefield  repeatedly  continued 
to  say,  that  unless  O'DonncU  would  overcome  Ills 
objections  to  divulge  these  important  points,  he 
really  saw  no  sort  of  defence  tliut  could  be  al- 
tenipted, — all  was  however  vain,  and  Mr.  Wake- 
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of  his  having,  in  saving  the  life  of  Sir  Morton 
Moville,  opposed  directly  the  designs  of  the  in- 
surgents; and  if  a  verdict  go  against  us  I  have 
hopes  that  it  may  be  accompanied  by  a  recom* 
mendation  to  mercy,  though  here^  I  must  not  con* 
ceal  from  you,  nor  have  I  done  so  from  CyDonnell 
either,  that  upon  this  hope  I  should  not  repose  full 
confidence :  the  present  you  see  is  a  case  of  such 
vast  public  importance,  and  one  upon  which  so  much 
stress  will  be  laid  by  one  class  of  their  supporters, 
as  testing  the  sincerity  of  their  resolution  to  keep 
clear  of  undue  partiality  for  either  side,  that  the 
government  will  be  allowed  very  little  discretion ; 
and  the  enormity  of  the  crime  will  forbid  any 
sympathy  in  the  fate  of  a  man  whose  guilt  clearly 
established  in  open  court  will  not  be  disbelieved  by 
the  world  at  large,  but  little  inclined  to  separate 
the  particular  character  of  the  individual  from  their 
consideration  of  the  crime  itself." 

It  was  therefore  but  little  strange  that,  with 
hopes  so  slender  existing  in  his  advocate,  the 
coming  of  his  day  of  trial  was  to  0*Donnell  an 
hour  of  bitter  agony;  public  attention  had  been, 
from    the   nature  of  the   case,  and  the   unusual 
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Dons  address  on  opening,  entered  into  the  political 
aspect  of  the  crime,  and  concioded  by  dwelling  on 
the  sanguinary  and  desperate  nature  of  the  outrage, 
and  then  proceeded  to  call  his  witnesses,  which,  as 
he  added,  was  done  more  out  of  form  than  any- 
thing else,  as  the  case  was  perfectly  clear,  and  the 
evidence  he  should  offer  quite  conclusive.  One  of 
the  first  names  I  heard  summoned  to  ascend  the 
table  was  Langley,  whose  delight  in  courts  of 
justice  extended  by  no  means  beyond  that  in 
whidi  he  was  capable  of  presiding ;  and  at  no  time 
did  he  feel  much  pleasure  in  appearing  in  them 
in  any  subordinate  character,  his  property  not 
entitling  him  (though  the  antiquity  of  his  fiEunily 
well  might)  to  a  place  on  the  grand  panel — on  the 
present  occasion,  however,  all  his  ordinary  dislike 
increased  into  positive  abhorrence  by  the  very 
ridiculous  figure  he  cut,  in  being  obliged  to  admit 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  whatever — this,  from 
so  active  a  magistrate^  was  a  sad  admission  to  make 
in  public  court;  and  as  they  next  called  Sir  Mor- 
ton, whom  they  had  put  second,  wishing  rather  to 
establish  their  case  through  an  uninterested  person, 
Wakefield  good-naturedly  let  Langley  easily  off. 
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only  remarking  as  he  descended,  *'  on  your  oatbt 
Mr.  Langley,  had  you  dined  at  tiiis  time?"  Tbe 
failure  of  Langley's  evidence  disconcerted  tlie  pro- 
secution for  the  moment.  Sir  Morton's  evidence 
went  no  further  than  we  have  already  seen,  clearly 
_  however  proving  tliat  when  stricken  down  by  Uie 
rebels,  a  man  from  their  ranks  (identifying  the 
prisoner,  "that  is  he,")  stopped  the  arm  of  one  of 
the  insurgents  who  was  about  to  dispatch  Ittm. 

Several  of  the  servants  nest  followed  j  my  ap> 
peaiance  having  been  dispensed  with  at  the  request 
of  Wakefield,  by  the  Attorney-general  and  Ser- 
joaiit  Revell,  this  latter  now  acting  on  behalf  of 
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excited  a  good  deal  of  meniinent,  particularly 
wben,  upon  bis  being  asked  wbetber  be  bad  bim- 
aelf  suffered  personally,  tbe  question  being  intended 
to  elicit  tbe  fact  of  bis  baving  received  a  sbot 
tbrougb  bis  cap,  wben  in  tbe  discbarge  of  bis 
duty;  be  replied,  witb  great  naivetS,  ^^Yes,  I 
bave  suffered  very  mucb  indeed ;  I  bave  lost  quite 
a  new  cbako,  wbicb  tbese  rascals  bave  made  a  bole 
in  and  completely  spoiled,  and  wbicb  I  got  quite 
new  just  before  we  left  Dublin,  costing  me,  I 
assure  you^  many  days'  pay;  my  lords,**  be  con- 
tinuedj  turning  to  tbe  bencb^  <^  tbese  are  very  bard 
times  for  us  old  soldiers;  and  I  bope,  tberefore,  it 
will  be  distinctly  understood  by  your  lordsblps  tbat 
I  am  entitled  to  tbe  wbole  of  tbe  reward  in  tbis 
case,  as  I  was  tbe  first  person  wbo  drew  Captain 
Rooney's  attention  to  tbe  prisoner,  I  am  very 
sorry  for  bim,  but  I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  do  it." 

He  was  cut  sbort  by  tbe  Attorney-general 
obsenring,  abruptly,  ^^  quite  enougb,  Captmn  Gau- 
tois,  quite  enough,  as  my  learned  bretbren  opposite 
don't  seem  to  bave  any  questions  for  you,  you 
may  now  go  down.*' 

**  Stay   one    moment.    Captain  Gautois,"  said 
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Wakefield,  "only  just  tliis:  did  you  see,  or 
it  reported  to  you  by  any  of  those  under  yow 
command,  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  acted  in 
any  hostile  manner?" 

A  negative  reply  followed  from  him,  as  well 
to  a  similar  quesdoo  addressed  to  each  of  liis  su! 
terns,  who  were  successively  brought  up  after  hi 
Lieutenant  Gorget  having  been  also  asked  whethee> 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  public  papers; 
and  if  so,  whether  any  of  the  accounts  of  insur- 
rectionary outrages,  so  common  iu  them,  bad  ev«r 
in  his  opinion  at  all  come  np  to  what  he  saw  at 
Morton  Castle  ?     When  the  Crown  had  done  with 
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and  correct  account  of  all  our  moves  than  any 
other,  and  it  invariably  gives  the  names  of  officers 
going  on  detachment,  which  is  most  gratifying  and 
very  useful  intelligence.  In  &ct^  I  read  it  because 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  encouraged." 

The  host  of  almost  unnecessary  witnesses  was 
now  still  further  augmented  by  the  additional 
summons  of  Rooney  to  the  table,  who  also  estab- 
lished the  bet  of  the  mode  of  the  prisoner's  arrest, 
admitting,  however,  his  having  saved  the  life  of 
Sir  Morton  Moville,  and  that  no  act  of  hostility 
had  been  witnessed  by  him  upon  the  prisoner's 
part.  He  also  described  the  arrest  of  Tyrawley 
in  a  wounded  condition.  The  sworn  depositions 
of  Foster  having  been  previously  admitted  in  proof 
of  the  prisoner's  having  shared  in  the  deliberation 
with  Tyrawley  and  himself  before  the  attack,  the 
case  seemed  conclusive.  A  painful  and  gloomy 
persuasion  of  O'Donnell's  guilt  appeared  to  per- 
vade the  whole  body  of  people  collected  in  the 
court,  when  Wakefield  rose  to  address  the  jury; 
who,  though  lending  him  their  attention,  seemed 
to  do  so  with  an  unwilling  expression,  as  that  of 
men   convinced  of  his  only  performing  an  advo- 
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rate's  duty  in  making  the  beet  of  a  bad  cause. 
Gradually  however,  as  be  proceeded,  they  listened 
with  greater  attention,  and  appeared  to  follow  his 
reasonings.  After  a  lengthened  and  feeling  ad- 
dress, in  the  course  of  which,  dismissing  a  technical 
and  purely  legal  view  of  the  case,  be  carefully 
esamined  and  attentively  compared  together  all 
the  various  circumstances,  and  concluded  nearly 
in  these  words :  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  now  to  tliank 
you  for  the  patient  attention  with  which  you  have 
favoured  me  throughout  a  longer  trespass  upon 
your  time,  than  anything  short  of  the  vital  in- 
terests   at  slake  would  have  justified.     My  lords 
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last,  fyi  npon  those  who  have  shed  blood),  that» 
in   after  years^   the  majesty  of  offended   justice 
shall  be  vindicated  in  the  persons  of  others,  really 
the  criminals,  and   who,  perchance,  before  they 
expiate  the  crime  now  falsely  charged  against  that 
young  man,  may  tell   the  world  how  innocently 
he  suffered.     Look  forward  to  that  moment,  gen- 
tlemen, and   prefigure  to  yourselves  what  your 
feelings  will  be  in  that  hour ;  and  remember  now, 
that  all  you  will  then  have  to  offer  will  be  vain 
and  unavailing  regrets — but  an  empty  retribution, 
for  having  sacrificed  an  honourable  and  an  upright 
man   to  an    erroneous  conviction,   based  on  the 
illusory    foundation    of   mere   circumstance,    and 
supported  by  no   better  prop   than  the  perjured 
deposition  of  a  wretch  infamous  in  character,  pol- 
luted by  guilt,  debased  by  cowardice,  and  rendered 
loathsome  and  offensive  to  all  mankind,  and  for  all 
time,  by  an  odious  treachery,  perpetrated  at  the 
bidding,  and    by  the  connivance  of   the  public 
authorities,  who,   loading  him  with  the  spoils  of 
bis  in£Btmy,  send  him  abroad ;  a  creature  so  foul, 
so  pestilent,  and  so  obnoxious  to  scorn,  as  that 
they  dare  not  produce  him  here  in  the  open  day*- 
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negative^  the  utter  hopelessness  of  O'Donnell's 
case  seemed  to  strike  every  individual  present^  and 
a  deep  gloom  overspread  all  countenances.  At 
this  moment,  a  bustling  noise  was  heard  in  the  re- 
mote part  of  the  court-house,  and  a  kind  of  scuffle, 
as  of  some  one  pressing  through  the  crowd,  and 
,  endeavouring  to  force  a  passage  forward  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  those  already  in  occupation,  and 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  and  remonstrances  of  the 
policemen. 

^*  Mr.  Sheriff,  I  desire  you  will  have  silence 
preserved,  said  the  presiding  judge  in  an  austere 
voice,  and  all  eyes  by  an  involuntary  impulse 
turned  in  the  direction  from  whence  the  noise  pro- 
ceeded; when  a  man  was  seen  vigorously  pushing 
his  way  despite  all  obstacles,  so  as  to  get  near  the 
dock,  within  which  the  prisoner  was  sitting ;  not, 
however,  succeeding  in  getting  sufficiently  close, 
he  threw  a  note  which  he  held  in  his  hand  towards 
O'Donnell,  accompanying  the  action  with  the  words, 
^  read  this  immediately,"  having  first  rolled  it  up 
into  a  kind  of  little  ball  or  peUet,  which  missing  its 
aim,  fell  short  of  the  intended  mark,  and  rolled 
upon  the  floor  outside  the  enclosed  space  called  the 
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(lock.  Several  persons  at  once  stooped  togeth 
pick  it  up,  and  one  gentiemim  having  secnred  '0, 
was  in  the  act  of  handing  it  to  O'Donnell  for  whom, 
though  without  address,  the  letter  appeared  to  be 
intended,  when  a  police  constable  ofiBciously  inter- 
fering seized  the  note  forcibly  from  his  hand — an  act 
of  brutal  and  insolent  interference  which  called  forth 
a  general  cry  of  "shame,  shame,"  and  groans  of 
disapprobation ;  immediately,  however,  checked  Ml 
the  loud  voice  of  the  crier  commanding  silence.     ^ 

The  High-sheriff  standing  up  in  bis  box,  desired 
to  be  informed  by  their  lordships  whether  they 
n-iahed  that  the  note  should,  or  should  not,  be  given 
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an  air  of  indescribable  dignity,  and  with  a  calmness 
that  gave  his  person  and  movements  an  expression 
almost  majestic,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  Chief 
Justice,  said,  *^  Ami  to  understand,  my  lord,  that 
I  have  free  authority  to  peruse  the  contents  of  this 
letter?'' 

His  lordship  bowed  his  head  with  a  courteous 
and  compassionate  acquiescence,  and  as  the  prisoner 
rapidly  glanced  over  the  few  hasty  lines  it  con- 
tained, an  expression  of  anxious  sympathy  dwelt 
upon  the  gprave  countenance  of  the  venerable  judge, 
shared  indeed  by  all  present;  in  the  same  few 
seconds,  Wakefield  and  myself  standing  on  a 
bench  beneath,  raised  ourselves  close  to  and  on  a 
level  with  O'Donnell,  the  letter  ran  thus: — 

**  How  can  it  be  that  you  neglect  your  own  life 
and  safety  thus  ?  Phelan,  you  well  know,  can  prove 
your  innocence ;  besides,  there  was  another  person 
in  the  house  who  heard  all,  and  saw  all;  though 
Foster  and  Tyrawley  knew  not  of  it;  desire  your 
counsel  to  call  Father  Phelan." 

«  Never  will  I  compromise  another  to  save 
myself,"  said  O'Donnell,  and  he  tore  the  note  to 
pieces;  but  Wakefield  had  read  it  also,  as  well  as 
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the   bendi,  S 


myself,   anil  immediately   turning   to   the 

"  Yea,  my  lords,  we  have  a  witness  to  produce." 

"  I  refuse  bis  lestimgny,"  cried  O'Doonell, 
almost  bursting  from  the  dock ;  but  the  crier  had 
already  summoned  the  Rev.  James  Phelan,  and  the 
name  was  again  repeated  by  the  police  statiooed 
outside;  but  no  answer  waa  returned — no  one 
appeared.  The  name  was  again  bellowed  out, 
but  with  no  better  effect,  and  tlie  excited  flush  of 
liope  was  already  dying  from  Wakefield's  &ce. 
Continuing  to  stand  near  O'Donnell,  I  heard  him 
audibly,  though  to  himself,  exclaim,  "  Thank 
heaven,   they  liave  not  been  able  to  make  me  a 
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any  announcement  of  the  priest's  being  forthcom- 
ing would  first  be  conveyed^  had  merely  listened 
to  what  the  gentleman  said  in  the  beg^nning^  as 
one  of  the  innumerable  hints  and  suggestions  with 
which  he  had  for  the  last  ten  minutes  been  on  all 
sides  bored  and  plagued ;  as  is  very  frequently  the 
case,  every  one  officiously^  and  perhaps  with  good 
intentions,  though  with  most  evil  consequences,  as 
perplexing  and  confusing  beyond  measure  the 
person  they  mean  to  assist,  volunteering  their 
opinions  and  advice.  But  when  at  the  close,  he 
added — '^  I  know  all,  call  me."  Wakefield  turned 
anxiously  round,  and  starting  back  with  astonish- 
ment, exclaimed  —  ^^Good  God!  can  it  be — do 
I  see  aright  ?  this  is  worse  and  worse — as  I  live, 
it  is  indeed  Sir  George  Green !" 

^  No  danger,  my  worthy  friend,  only  make  haste 
and  put  me  on  the  table.'' 

It  is  impossible  to  adequately  paint  the  surprise 
and  astonishment,  amounting  to  positive  wonder, 
with  which  the  unexpected  appearance  of  this  out- 
lawed  man  was  viewed  by  all  who  were  old  enough 
fnlly  to  recollect  the  occurrences  of  former  days. 
The  judges  actually  seemed  to  forget  all  that  was 
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fToing  on,   and   aat   sturing  in  Btu|nd  wooder,  a* 

though  at  the  sudden  reappearance  of  one  long 
aince  consigned  to  the  grave.  Ilia  evidence, 
delivered  quietly,  connectedlyj  and  with  great  self- 
possession,  embraced  the  details  of  lits  having 
learned  very  alarming  accounts  abroad,  of  tlie  un- 
fortunate course  the  prisoner,  his  nephew,  had 
adopted  on  coming  to  Ireland — his  great  anxiety 
in  consequence — his  having  after  cotisiderable  difS- 
culty  succeeded  in  obtaining  permission  to  come 
to  Ireland  for  a  short  tJme,  with  a  view  of  pra»J 
viitling  upon  the  prisoner  to  relinquish  the  mistakt 
eareer  upon  which  he  liad  entered,  and  apply  hiin- 
ii'lf  to  the  iirofession  for  wliich  he  waa  intended. 
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in  that  neighbourhood.  I  went  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Phelan,  with  whom  I  had  been  acquainted 
many  years,  and  whose  high  worth  and  excellent 
moral  character,  are  well  known  —  from  him  I 
learned  that  (yDonnell  would  be  there  that  very 
evening,  for  that  two  other  persons^  Foster  and 
Tyrawley  I  mean,  with  whom  the  prisoner  was 
more  or  less  associated  in  some  plans,  the  exact 
scope  or  tendency  of  which  I  do  not  well  know, 
though  I  fear  of  a  dangerous  and  mischievous 
character,  were  to  meet  my  nephew  there.  Mr. 
Phelan,  I  know,  was  not  privy  to  the  exact  matter 
they  were  to  meet  upon,  and  his  not  appearing 
here,  I  impute  to  some  ungrounded  apprehension 
of  its  being  supposed  that  he  is  conscious  of  or 
committed  to  something  criminal — in  fact  he 
solemnly  promised  me  that  he  would  appear.  Well, 
I  was  in  the  house  when  they  arrived — I  was  con- 
cealed in  the  apartment  they  occupied — I  was 
anxious  to  know  how  far  my  nephew  was  impli- 
cated, and  what  were  his  designs.  I  heard  the 
entire  of  what  passed  —  something  was  said  by 
Foster  at  the  beginning  about  an  attack  on  Morton 
Castle,   which  was  immediately  scouted  with  in- 
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dilation  by  my  nephew.  I  think  Uie  exact 
he  used  were :  he  *  wondered  to  hear  a  gentli 
propose  a  proceeding  only  worthy  of  a 
housebreaker,'  at  all  events,  they  were  to  th« 
purport.  Foster  then  said,  '  it  was  only  in  joke, 
und  to  ace  what  my  nephew  would  say.' 

The  conversation  then  turned  on  other  Hubji 
and  in  the  end  a  reference  was  made  to  the 
prisoner's  being  an  object  of  solicitude  to  one  of 
the  inmates  of  Morton  Castle,  and  he  was  taxeil 
with  lukewarmness  and  treachery  by  Foster;  high 
words  passed  between  tliem,  Tyrawiey  and  Foster 
left  immediately.     My  nephew  did  not  leave  with 
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tiiigaished  Mr.  Phelan's  voice  and  the  prisoner's. 
I  also  heard  shots  firing.  I  arose,  and  looking  out 
I  beheld  a  house  on  fire:  from  what  Phelan  and 
the  prisoner  said,  I  learned  that  it  was  Morton 
Castle.  The  prisoner  expressed  his  disbelief  that 
it  could  be  at  all  connected  with  Foster :  Phelan 
reminded  him  of  what  had  been  said  as  it  were 
in  joke  that  evening.  The  prisoner  expressed 
unqualified  disgust  at  the  outrage.  Phelan  sub- 
sequently declared  his  apprehension  of  the  family 
being  butchered^  upon  which  the  prisoner  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  go  to  the  rescue, 
from  which  Phelan  strove  to  dissuade  him,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  probability  of  the  soldiers  beating  off 
any  attack.  The  prisoner,  however,  persisted  in 
his  resolution  of  going,  as  he  said  soldiers  could 
not  beat  off  the  flames.  Mr.  Phelan,  finding  he 
could  not  prevent  his  going,  forced  him  to  put  on 
a  mask,  which  the  prisoner  acquiesced  in,  upon 
its  being  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  would  be  in 
danger  from  Foster  and  his  followers.  I  did  not 
myself  go.  I  should  certainly  have  wished  to 
have  done  so.  I  did  not  consider  him  doing 
wrong,  but  &r  the  reverse.     My  chief  reason  for 
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not  also  going  to  assiat  in  saving  tbe  family,  was 
tliat  having  given  a  solemn  pledge  to  the  govem- 
tnent  wlien  I  obtained  permission  to  come  over,  that 
I  would  in  no  way  interfere  in  tlte  party  strife  or 
disturbances  in  this  country,  I  feared  my  presence 
might  be  in  some  way  or  other  so  misrepresentei) 
as  to  expose  me  to  the  suspicion  of  having  broken 
my  parole.  The  reason  of  Mr,  Phelan'a  not  going 
!  conceive  to  have  mainly  been  great  feeblenera 
from  age,  and  perhaps  too,  a  somewhat  naturally 
timid  constitution  of  mind."  This  testimony  finislie^ 
Serjeant  Revell  was  already  on  his  legs,  repre- 
senting   the    doubtful   worth   of  evidence   from  so 
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that  had  before  kept  him  back  from  a  fear  of  be* 
coming  mixed  up  in  transactions  the  termination 
of  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  foresee,  and 
which   might  possibly  end   by  placing  him  in  a 
dangerous  and  certainly  a  doubtful  position,  now 
voluntarily  came  forward.     As  it  was,  he  however 
seemed  frightened  out  of  his  wits;  it  was  in  vain 
to  press  him  with  questions,  not  one  word  of  direct 
answer  could  be  obtained  at  first,  as  he  continued 
pouring  forth  broken  and  detached  sentences  ex- 
pressive of  his  whole  and  complete  innocence  of 
any  bad  intentions  in  permitting  Tyrawley  and 
Foster  to  meet  at  his  house;  and  it  was  not  until 
he  had  been  more  than  once  assured  from  the  bench 
that  no  sort  of  charge  existed  against  him,  that  he 
seemed  to  fully  comprehend  his  being  there,  not  as 
a  culprit,  but  as  a  witness;  when  at  last  he  became 
sufficiently  composed  to  proceed,  his  evidence  not 
only  tallied  with,  but  rather  corroborated  the  testi- 
mony of  the  last  witness  throughout,  so  that  the 
only  effect  of  a  long  and  very  severe  cross-exami- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  conducted  with 
every  refinement  of  skill  and  artifice  that  coukl 
either  tend  to  cajole,  provoke,  excite,  surprise,  or 
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((einde  llie  witness  into  a  discoven,'  of  hb  (klsebood, 
was  to  secure  faith  to  his  testimony,  and  ended  in 
tiiG  entire  and  complete  establiahment  of  the  ster- 
ling tnilh  of  his  evidence.  The  result  was  a  brief 
direction  from  the  Chief  Justice  to  the  jarj',  either 
to  discredit  the  two  last  witnesses  by  pronouncing 
the  prisoner  guilty  of  tiie  charge  against  him  of 
having  levied  war  within  the  realm,  by  Wing  a 
party  to  the  attack  on  the  dwelling  of  Sir  Morboo 
Moville,  garrisoned  by  royal  troops;  or  else,  if  on 
the  other  hand  they  attached  credit  to  the  evtdeBc« 
given  by  Sir  George  Green,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Phelan,  the  only  witnesses  examined  for  the  de- 
fence, the  Drisoner  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


A  barren  detested  wtHe,  you  aee,  it  is : 
The  treesy  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean, 
0*ereome  with  moss,  and  baleful  mistletoe. 
Here  never  shines  the  sun;  here  nothing  breeds. 
Unless  the  nightly  owl,  or  fatal  raven. 

Tittu  Andromcut, 


The  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  arising  from  that 
complete  alteration  in  his  condition  caused  by  this 
unexpected  and  unhoped-for  deliverance  from  in- 
fiuny  and  deaths  was  to  (yDonnell  almost  too  much 
for  the  calm  endurance  of  nature,  coupled  with  the 
unlooked-for  discovery  of  a  relative  of  whose  exist- 
ence he  was  hitherto  wholly  ignorant ;  and  he  who, 
before  alone  and  friendless,  had  with  unmoved 
nerves  and  unshaken  constancy  stood  to  receive 
the  fatal  intimation  of  his  intended  sacrifice,  sup- 
ported only  by  his  conscious  innocence,  now  that 
both  friends  and  safety  were  provided  for  him^ 
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when  hope  seemed  well-nigh  gone,  fell  scnsel 
in  the  dock;  my  own  astonishnaent  at  thus 
holding  nguiii  under  circumstances  of  §uch  ext 
ordinary  interest,  my  quondam  mysterious  visitor 
in  London,  tlie  author  of  tliat  warning  to  O'Donnell 
of  wliicli  subsequent  events  proved  tiie  wisdom,  by 
diverting  my  attention  had  tlie  effect  of  diminishing 
in  some  degree  the  same  overpowering  seasatiuu 
which  I  should  otherwise  have  experienced  from 
the  fortunate  alteration  in  my  friend's  fate;  so  that 
!  wiis  sufficiently  cool  and  composed  to  preveiil 
my  augmenting  O'Donnell's  excitement  by  any 
want  of  self-possession  and  collectedncss  of  manner 
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taiaing  a  variety  of  counts,   nevertheless  did  not 
extend  in  the  aggregate  beyond  the  leading  and 
prindpal  accusation,  this  having  been  fastened  upon 
as  the  gravamen  of  the  charge,   and  in  itself  in- 
volving all  the  minor  offences  that  might  no  doubt 
have  been  brought  against  him,  but  which  were 
neglected,  partly  from  the  above-mentioned  pre- 
ponderance of  the  deeper  crime,  and  also  from  the 
much  greater  facility  the  peculiar  circumstances 
afforded  for  establishing  his  guilt  of  that,  than  for 
bringing  the    other   and   less    important  charges 
home  to  him.     Accordingly,  notwithstanding  re- 
monstrances from  the  Crown  prosecutors,  Wake- 
field   succeeded   in   procuring    the   order  for  his 
instant  liberation,    and  not  many  minutes  after 
ODonnell  and  myself  were  on  the  way  to  Morton 
Castle,  from  whence  it  was  our  intention  that  he 
should  early  the  next  morning  set  out  for  a  marine 
villa  belonging  to  Sir  Morton  Moville,  upon  the 
coast  of  Clare,  and  situate  in  a  very  retired  part 
of  that  remote  and  little  frequented  quarter  of  the 
world,  only  used  during  the  summer  season  as  a 
bathing-lodge ;  and  that  (yDonnell  should  remain 
concealed  there  until  such  time  as  arrangements 
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could  be  made  for  providing  bim  with 
of  transport  to  the  contiuent;  as  Wakefield 
in  a  few  minutes  couference  after  the  terminal 
of  the  trial,  told  CVDonnell  that  the  Attorney 
general  positively  declared  to  bim,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  government  to  prosecute  htm  for 
other  mattera  of  a  seditious  character,  alleged 
against  him  hy  Foster;  and  for  which)  since  the 
commencement  of  the  late  trial,  full  and  abundant 
evidence  had  been  furnished,  so  that  no  sort  of 
doubt  existed  of  their  succeeding ;  upon  which, 
they  were  now  more  than  ever  intent,  from  the 
recent  failure;  and  in  consequence,  Wakefield  gave 
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she  felt  in  hinii  now  for  the  first  time  came  with 
fall  conviction  upon  her  heart,  before  in  a  great 
measure  onconsdoos  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
passion  she  had  long  so  &tally  nursed  had  fiutened 
apcm  her,  and  in  reality  taken  possession  of  her 
whole  heart  and  sonl;  and  in  this  hoar  of  separa- 
tion and  eternal  bereavement  from  the  object  upon 
whom  all  her  affections  were  bestowed,  the  in- 
tensity of  her  feeling,  now  forcibly  presented  itself 
to  her  mind  in  all  the  invigorated  strength  which 
the  certainty  of  being  lost  invariably  generates ;  and 
the  picture  of  the  happiness  which  a  union  with 
him  would  have  secured  to  her,  derived  that  en- 
hanoed  and  almost  exaggerated  value  with  which 
every  thing  unattainable  and  out  of  reach  is  so 
tantalizingly  invested.  She  had  not  for  the  last 
day  or  two  quitted  the  house,  and  in  an  excited 
and  nervous  condition,  the  announcement  of  my 
arrival  led  her  hastily  to  enter  the  parlour,  into 
which  (yDonnell  and  myself  had  been  shewn,  and 
unaware  that  there  was  any  one  with  me,  she  took 
no  pains  to  conceal  the  tears  which  bespoke  the 
deep  afBiction,  as  she  grasping  my  hand  exclaimed, 
'*Well,  what  of  my  poor  O'Donnell;  have  they 
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murdered  him?"  at  the  same  instant,  perceiving 
a  third  person  whom,  as  the  light  was  but  imperfect, 
she  did  not  instantly  recognise,  )>!ie  changed  her 
tone  and  manner  into  o»e  of  more  reserve,  adding;, 
"1  was  not  aware  any  one  was  with  you — but 
gracious  heavens !  what  do  I  behold  ?  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell  himself!  what  does  this  mean— has  he  effecttd 
liis  escape  from  tlicir  hands?" 

"No,  Emily,"  I  added,  "yon  behold  in  our  dear 
friend,  a  man  guiltless,  pronounced  innocent  l>y  a 
jury  of  his  countrymen,  and  not  an  escaped  felon; 
but  Emily,  let  us  have  some  refreshment,  for  after 
all  that  CDonnell  has  this  day  gone  through,  he 
stands  much  in  need  of  it.  and  of  tempi 
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I  apprised  her  of  all  the  circumstances :  the  ex- 
traordinary discovery  to  O'Donnell  of  his  before 
unknown  relative — the  fortunate  appearance  of 
Phelan — his  acquittal,  and  the  subsequent  course 
recommended  by  Wakefield ;  and  proceeded  to  say 
that,  notwithstanding  all  her  father's  protestations 
of  gratitude,  and  indeed  his  open  proofs  of  its 
rincerity,  still  he  did  not  yet  so  utterly  disre- 
gard his  own  interest  as  to  wish  to  make  himself 
obnoxious  to  tlie  government,  by  having  O'Don- 
oell  for  his  visitor — ^now  that,  by  his  acquittal 
and  consequent  removal  of  the  actual  danger 
incurred  upon  his  account,  the  debt  was  in  a 
great  measure  cancelled,  and  any  further  inter- 
course rendered  needless.  Yet,  that  as  I  was 
aware  Sir  Morton  would  not  be  able  to  return 
that  evening,  and  as  I  was  anxious,  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  remove  O'Donnell,  and  did  not  know 
of  any  one  to  whose  fidelity  I  could  trust,  I  had 
conceived  my  best  course  was  to  bring  him  there 
under  an  assumed  name,  and  as  a  friend  of  mine 
from  Dublin,  in  which  character  I  presented  him 
to  the  servants,  and  that  it  was  our  intention  to 
start  early  the  following  morning  for  the  coast  of 
Clare. 


'  g^ne 


^^ogh,  ; 
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first  summons;  and^  supposing^  him  to  be  still 
adeept  I  drew  the  curtain,  when,  instead  of  an- 
•wering  me  with  alacrity,  he  appeared  lost  in  a 
confused  and  uncertain  apprehension  of  things, 
and  did  not  even  recognise  me, 

^  Is  it  the  hour  already  ? "  he  said.  ^*  Well,  sir, 
I  am  ready;  but  do  not  pinion  me.  I  sliali  not 
fcsist.  I  am  not  afraid  to  die — lead  on  there. 
Who  do  you  call  yourself?  my  uncle!  ha!  ha  I 
do  you  hear  that,  Tarleton?  They  all  wish  to 
claim  acquaintance  with  me,  now  that  I  have  suc- 
ceeded— but  see — she  is  my  wife  !  O  how  happy 
shall  we  live !  •  •  •  .  Stay,  villain !  do  you  seek  to 
escape  me  whom  you  have  so  injured?  Die, 
Foster,  and  disgrace  humanity  no  more !  ** 

In  such  broken  and  incoherent  sentences  did 
he  pour  the  wild  ravings  of  his  fevered  delirium. 
I  felt  his  pulse  beat  like  the  galloping  of  a  race-*. 
horse,  strong  as  the  stroke  of  a  smith's  hammer, 
and  again  weak  and  fluttering;  his  forehead  hot 
and  dry,  and  his  temples  actually  perceptibly  throb- 
bing. What  was  now  to  be  done?  to  continue 
our  projected  journey  was  impossible;  to  remain 
where  he  was,  for  many  reasons,  equally  out  of 
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the  question.  I  therefore  flew  to  constUt  with 
Emily,  who  was  already  risen,  and  ready  to  see  lu 
off.  At  first,  this  unexpected  calamity  coniplet«ly 
overwhelmed  us  with  the  increased  atid  cotopli- 
cated  difficulties  with  which  it  now  surrounded 
us.  However,  after  a  long  and  anxious  delibera- 
tion, we  came  to  the  resolution  of  end<>avounng 
to  prevail  upon  an  elderly  widow  woman,  who 
rented  a  tolerably  targe  ferm  under  Sir  Morton 
Moville,  about  three  miles  from  the  Castle,  to 
take  O'Donnell  into  her  house.  With  this  woman 
Emily  was  well  acquainted,  and  upon  very  inti- 
mate  terms,  from   having   been   in   the   habit   nf 
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ing  disturbances,  we  succeeded  in  overcoming  her 
objections  and  scruples*  Upon  her  kindness  and 
attention,  the  utmost  dependence  could  be  placed, 
and  who  being  of  a  retiring  and  rather  unsocial 
character,  as  well  as  from  the  isolated  position 
of  her  residence,  was  not  encumbered  with  any 
gossiping  acquaintances.  Thither  then,  (yDon- 
nell  was  removed,  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
having  been  first  visited  by  a  medical  gentleman, 
a  very  old  practitioner,  long  the  confidential  physi- 
cian of  Sir  Morton's  family,  and  a  gentleman  with 
whom  I  was  upon  the  most  friendly  terms  of 
intimacy,  and  of  whose  discretion  I  had  no  sort  of 
doubt.  To  him  I  openly  explained  the  real  facts 
and  exact  nature  of  the  case ;  and  I  had  not  only 
his  positive  promise  of  keeping  my  counsel  himself^ 
but  also  of  his  inventing  such  a  plausible  account 
of  his  patient,  as  would  disarm  the  suspicions  of 
any  over  curious  inquirer.  Many  days  passed 
before  this  gentleman  was  able  to  assure  us  of  any 
hope  of  poor  Gerald's  surviving  the  heavy  illness 
that  had  visited  him,  and  even  when  at  last  the 
crisis  was  passed,  and  that  the  youth  and  good 
constitution   of  the   patient   had   flung  back   the 
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invading  march  of  death,  it  was  maD;;'  weeks  befbn 
he  recovered  suBident  stength  to  walk  abroad ;  m 
severely  had  he  been  shaken  by  the  terrible  trial 
he  had  gone  through,  and  even  tlien,  when  re- 
covering, it  was  only  to  again  become  eeitsible  to 
an  existence  and  a  life,  whose  every  prospect  wai 
blighted  by  the  immediate  stain  and  slur  cksI  upon 
his  reputation  as  a  disloyal  and  suspected  character: 
to  this  he  was  even  more  tliaii  sufficiently  alire 
himaelf,  and  with  the  prevailing  impetuosity  of  bis 
character,  he  magnified  in  a  tenfold  de^ee  the 
unfortunate  imputation,  undeniably  existing  in  the 
minds  of  too  many,  upon  hia  fair  &me,  however 
well-inclined  all  who  knew  him  were  fnllv  to  ex- 
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80  completely  was  be  cast  down,  so  utterly  did  the 
melancholy  consequences  of  his  once  bright  and 
brilliant  conceptions  now  overwhelm  him  with  a 
mournful  despondency.  With  those  gloomy  mis- 
givings as  to  his  utter  and  complete  failure  in  life, 
together  with  the  blasted  and  ruined  name  which 
he  now  conceived  to  be  his  own,  despite  the  warm 
assurances  of  his  immediate  friends;  it  was  a  point 
of  honour  with  him  and  one  vigorously  enforced, 
not  further  to  continue  in  the  indulgence  of  that 
soft  illusion,  which  during  the  period  of  his  long 
illness  had,  in  the  continued  and  unremitting  care 
and  attention  of  Emily,  acquired  a  stronger  hold 
over  them  both  than  either  was  well  aware  of;  and 
it  was  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  firm  resolution  to 
forego  all  the  happiness  for  himself  that  such  a 
connexion  might  have  secured,  rather  than  permit 
the  enthusiastic  kindness  and  unsophisticated  warm 
heartedness  of  a  young  and  lovely  girl  to  hurry 
her  into  the  contraction  of  a  romantic  love-match 
with  a  man  so  unworthy,  as  he  now  taught  himself 
to  believe  he  was  accounted,  and  of  a  reputation 
00  blasted  as  he  fancied  his  to  be, — ^that  he  now 
communicated  to  Emily  and  myself  his  anxious 
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K'isli  to  relieve  ua  of  the  trouble  sod  Iiaxvi]  Id* 
continuanco  in  concealinent  nnth  our  privityj  accc»- 
Kirily  entailed  upon  us,  and  tbat  lie  felt  bicoKlf 
quite  strong  enough  for  the  exertion  of  the  jouroef 
to  tlie  |Kiint  from  whlcli  it  had  uU  uUtag  been 
settled  he  should  embark;  and  in  itccordancv  with 
tills  urrangemeut,  1  gave  iiiatructions  to  a  oonflp>i 
Hetit.ial  agent  to  make  the  requisite  |jre[)ani  ' 
fur  n  secret  move  to  Sir  Morton's  hsthlog-loc 
whither  we  were  to  set  out  as  soon  as  iDtelligem 
should  be  received  of  the  lime  at  which  a  ptee 
yacht,  belonging  to  a  friend  of  Sir  George  Greralk 
could  be  brought  round  to  the  intcudcd  place  tSt  ■ 
coiii'ey  him  across  to  Cherbourg.     A  r^ular  aiid 
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at  the  time  leave  had  been  g^ven  to  Sir  George  for 
a  temporary  visit  to  Ireland :  indeed,  the  general 
outcry  made  on  the  occasion  of  O'Donnell's  ac* 
qnittal  and  escape,  rendered  such  a  step  necessary 
on  the  part  of  government. 

At  length,  a  letter  was  received  stating  that  the 
yacht  would  be  off  that  part  of  the  coast  where 
the  little  watering-place  called  Miltown  Malbay  is 
aitnated,  on  the  third  day  from  that  on  which  the 
letter  arrived,  and  that,  if  the  weather  were  favour- 
able, she  would  keep  about  there  for  forty-eight  , 
hours;  remaining,  however,  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore.  In  conformity  with  these  direc- 
tions O'Donnell  and  myself  were  on  the  following 
day  to  start  on  horseback,  disguised  as  country 
fermers,  and  dressed  in  large  frieze  top-coats,  with 
great  hob-nailed  shoes.  Every  thing  then  being 
settled,  and  the  appointed  hour  arrived,  the  parting 
of  O^Donnell  and  Emily  alone  remained,  and  it 
was  continued  to  such  length  that  I  was  obliged  to 
remind  them  of  the  necessity  of  our  going,  when 
CyDonnell  with  a  violent  effort  mastering  his  emo- 
tion, and  shaking  off  the  weakness  that  almost 
rendered  him  irresolute,  taking  the  hand  of  Emily 
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in  lits  own,  thus  addressed  her:    "  Farewell  1 
Mo\'ille,  farewell  Emily  !  here  tlien  vc  part,  t 
so  far  as  lliij  world  is  concerned  afrain  to  nwrtilS 
liere,  from  this  spot  of  time  upon  which  we  bodi 
now  stand,  do  I  behoM  clearly  marked  two  patlu 
[hat,  diverging,  from  this  tnomeot  strike  away  f 
opposite  directions,  over  the  cliequered  landt 
of  our  future  years,  varied  as  they  are   by  hilts   ' 
and  valleys,  the  storms  and  intervening  temporary 
calms  of  life.     Look,  and  you,  uto,  sitali  bfbald  , 
them.     See  this  one,   which,  tracking  its   coun 
through  the  wild   desolation  of  yon   mountaini 
country,  scathed  as  it  seems  by  the  anger  of  heaven. 


away  fo^l 

•"■  hilt.^ 
►rary 
bold  ^ 

noiN^I 
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Aision,  bat  its  promise  is  marred  by  blight  and 
mildew,  and  along  its  sides  the  fallen  roses  sbed 
tbeir  withered  leares  before  the  blast  of  a  prema- 
ture aotamn.  Still  though  to  the  eye,  at  present^ 
there  is  no  tendency  to  eonrerge,  yet  with  a  pro- 
phetic second-sight  do  I  behold  them,  as  they  cross 
the  dark  stream  of  deaths  approach  more  near^  and 
gradually  approximating,  climb  together  and  mount 
that  hill,  whose  lofty  eminence  you  behold  afar  off, 
bathed  in  light  and  clad  in  splendour.  See  Emily, 
see !  I  speak  no  longer  figuratively ;  look^  as  the 
son  descends  behind  yonder  mountain,  with  what 
a  lustre  is  its  top  mantled  and  canopied.  Behold 
those  clouds  extending  on  either  side^  far,  far  away 
beyond  the  reach  of  sight ;  in  the  centre  blazing 
in  the  glorious  light  of  heaven's  fire,  they  form  as 
It  were  the  radiant  entrance  to  its  mansions;  whilst 
the  dark  line  of  arches  formed  by  the  huge  piles  of 
cloud  around,  seem  the  barrier-wall  that  encircles 
Paradise.  There  it  is  that  those  paths  unite,  and 
there — there,  at  last,  we  meet.  Meanwhile  we  part. 
So  now  Emily,  take  in  maiden  modesty  the  first 
kiss  of  the  bridegroom  you  are  affianced  to  on  high. 
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and  as  it  is  the  first  from  thtne,  so  it  is  the  last  that 
woman's  lips  shall  imprint  on  mine.  And  nov, 
why  do  I  linger?  God  bless  yon.  Miss  Moville! 
Emily,  my  Emily,  brewell !"  A  second  mof«,  and 
Kmiiy  Moritle  was  alone. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Unfatbonuible  sea,  whose  waTes  are  yean, 
Ocean  of  Time,  whoee  waters  of  deep  woe 
Are  braekiih  with  the  lalt  of  human  tears; 
Thou  shoreless  flood,  that  in  thy  ebb  and  flow 
Claspeth  the  limits  of  mortality. 
And  sick  of  prey,  yet  howling  on  ibr  more, 
Vomiteth  thy  wrecks  on  its  inhospitable  shore, 
Treacherous  in  calm,  and  terrible  in  storm ; 
Who  shall  put  forth  on  thee,  un&thomable  Sea! 

Shelley. 

Sail  on,  sail  on,  my  bark  with  thee, 

I  'U  go  athwart  the  foaming  sea ; 

Nor  care  what  land  thou  bearest  me  to. 

So  not  again  to  mine. 

Byroiu 


Our  road  to  the  coast  lay  for  a  considerable  extent 
through  that  extraordinary  tract  of  country  com- 
prehended in  that  part  of  the  county  of  Clare, 
known  by  the  name  of  Burrin ;  the  aspect  of  which 
is  very  remarkable,  presenting  to  the  eye  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  continuous  and  unbroken  face  of 
rock  and  limestone,  extending  upon  all  sides  as  far 
as  the  view  can  reach ;  the  dreary  desolation  and 
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savage  wildness  of  which,  are  unrelioved  by  the 
growth  of  any  timber  or  plantation  trliatever,  and 
unenlivened  by  habitations  of  any  kind;  the  aame- 
ness  being  only  interrupted  by  occasional  elovationa 
of  the  surtace,  forming  rapid  and  abrupt  eminences 
of  no  great  altitude;  though  in  the  stern  and  bold 
prominence  with  which  they  challenge  observ-atiun 
and  attract  the  sight,  there  is  a  degree  of  almott 
grandeur,  caused  by  the  air  of  severe  pride 
which  they  stand  out  from  the  bleak  and  ru 
wilderness  that  sarronnds  them. 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  apparently  unprodi 
live  nature  of  this  soil,  we  were  informed  by  thp 
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whom  I  bave  already  alluded  to  as  having  been 
eaiployed  to  pilot  us  through  this  unknown  quarter, 
informed  us  differed  widely,  both  in  the  mode  of 
their  collection  and  the  object  for  which  they  are 
intended — a  sort  of  funereal  emblem,  to  mark  the 
spot  upon  whichj  during  times  of  disturbance  not 
▼ery  remote,  a  homicide  had  been  perpetrated,  it 
being  the  habit  of  the  peasants  in  passing  by  to  con- 
tribute, by  each  casting  a  stone  to  the  heap,  to  the 
perpetuation  of  this  dismal  and  terrific  memento. 
Gradually  emerging  from  this  rocky  fastness,  whose 
roads  are  measured  by  milestones  so  significant, 
we  rapidly  crossed  the  intervening  plain  that  re- 
mained between  us  and  the  sea,  our  proximity  to 
whidk  was  first  announced  by  the  sullen  and  heavy 
moaning  of  the  great  Atlantic,  to  which  we  now 
approached,  and  which  along  this  dreadful  shore 
roars  with  a  louder  voice  than  the  grand  and 
sublime  tones  of  this  fearful  element  command 
even  on  the  smooth  and  sandy  surfeice  of  a  pebbly 
beach. 

The  house  before  referred  to  as  used  by  Sir 
Morton  Moville's  family  as  a  bathing-lodge  in 
the  summer  months,  and  to  which  we  were  now 
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;liO!i.£od  thast  what  I  had  conceived  to  be  a  severe 
atonn  was  not  so  in  reality;  and  that  the  great 
-proiiinity  to  the  shore,  and  the  at  all  times  nneasy 
WDiking  of  the  waters  of  this  vast  ocean^  bad  im- 
parted to  a  particularly  moderate  night  an  appear- 
ance of  oommotion,  at  once  dispelled  by  day-light 
At  firsts  indeed,  the  whole  surface  of  the  water 
seemed  smooth  and  even,  wearing  that  glassy  look 
which  this  great  mirror  of  nature  at  times  holds 
broadly  forth  to  image  the  bright  firmament  above ; 
occasionally,  however,  when  watched  attentively^ 
might  be  marked  a  slight  furrow  rising  above  the 
level,  extending^  an  interminable  length  on  either 
side^  which  slowly  and  gradually  swept  on,  and 
then  spending  itself,  without  breaking,  imper- 
ceptibly sunk  down  into  its  former  plane,  giving 
birth  to  a  new  rise,  that  again  generated  another, 
until  the  last  threw  itself,  in  a  heavy  surf,  upon 
the  beach.  So  that  upon  setting  out  in  the  four- 
oared  boat  we  had  been  able  to  hire  at  the 
neighbouring  fishing  village,  in  order  to  board  the 
yacht,  whici),  with  the  help  of  a  glass,  we  had 
descried  in  the  offing,  and  whose  appearance  had 
excited  various  surmises  among  the   brethren   of 
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tlie  net  and  hook,  we  fnand  anything  but 
smootli  motion  a  distant  view  had  promised.  Tbr 
prevalence,  for  gome  days  past,  of  a  south-^aBterty 
wind,  which  had  now  forliinateiy  chopped 
to  the  northward,  had  produced  a  lon^  hi 
ground'Swell,  whicli  bore  us  upon  its  wide 
deep  unbroken  waves,  that,  throwing  our 
aloft,  and  lifting  upon  its  back  our  tiny 
lightly  as  its  own  bubbles,  rolled  proudly 
smooth  and  tranquil,  in  longf  majestic  foi 
from  under  us,  casting  us  from  off  its 
shoulders,  as  though  spuming  the  an  worth] 
burden,  into  the  cavern  it  had  left  behind,  again 
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course)  despite  the  huge  walls  that  successively 
rise  before  you^  and  the  loud  dash  of  the  boat's 
bottom  against  the  wave  it  charges,  together  with 
the  rapid  motion  that  carries  you  down  after  you 
have  overleaped  its  top^  must  for  ever  make  the 
pulse  beat  quick,  the  eye  flash  bright  and  clear, 
and  a  feeling  of  exciting  triumph  pervade  the 
whole  senses.  Who — O!  who  is  there  but  must 
sympathise  at  such  moments,  with  the  great  poet 
of  the  sea,  and  marvel  less  at  the  tone  of  inspi- 
ration that  marks  his  sublime  compositions^  when 
he  thus  comes  in  contact  with  the  mighty  muse  that 
made  him  write  as  none  could  write,  but  one  who 
felt: 

"  O,  who  can  tell,  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried, 
Aod  danced  in  triumph  o'er  the  water's  wide, 
The  exulting  sense — the  pulse's  maddening  play, 
That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way  !  ** 

"  Once  more  upon  the  waters,  yet  once  more ! 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me,  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider — welcome  to  the  roar ! 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  wheresoe'er  it  lead, 
Thou^  the  strain'd  mast  should  quiver  as  a  roed." 

**  There  mildly  dimpling.  Ocean's  cheek 
Reflects  the  tints  of  many  a  peak. 
Caught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lave 
These  Edent  of  the  Eastern  wave!" 
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But  enough  of  these  quotations,  whldi  reoarrin^ 
rapidly  and  liaphazard  to  memory,  mig;bt  be  mul- 
tiplied a  hundredfold ;  but  alas !  tbe  tinea  of  ^entu 
that  head  this  chapter,  for  ever  recur  to  damp  tbe 
entliusiasm  of  the  lover  of  nature  by  their  fata)  and 
too  true  analogy.  Still  standing  up  in  my  boat 
as  we  pulled  back  to  shore,  after  1  bad  bid  a  brief 
but  melancholy  adieu  to  my  noble,  bigb-minded, 
but  fatally  misled  friend,  I  could  not  help  gazing 
in  rapture  upon  the  light  white  sails  of  tbe  little 
cutter,  contrasting  with  tbe  dark  and  threatening 
cliffs  of  Mober,  that  rose  beetling  in  air,  fit  barrier 
to  stem  the  tides  that  lave  their  feel,  and  lash  with 
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to  no  human  inspiration,  that — 

^  They  that  go  down  to  the  lea  in  ships,  and  occupy  their  busi* 
naM  to  great  waters;  these  men  see  the  works  of  the  Lord»  and 
his  wonders  in  the  deep  ;** 

and  can  appreciate  that  fine  and  graphic  descrip^ 
tion — 

**  Cbaque  cordage  de  ces  bfttiments  se  dessine,  i  l*cei1  sar  le  fond 
bleu  et  pourpre  du  ciel  de  la  nuit,  comroe  les  6bres  d'un  squeleite 
gigantesque  et  d6charn^,  vu  du  loin  a  la  lueur  pale  et  immobile 
dee  laropes  de  Westminster  ou  Saint  Denis.  Le  leodemain,  oet 
squelettes  doivent  reprendre  la  Tie,  ^tendre  des  ailes  repli^ 
oomme  noos,  et  s*enToler  ainsi  que  des  oiseauz  de  Toc^an,  pour 
aller  sc  poser  sur  d'autres  riTages." 

Whose  author  under  a  religious  fervour  has  thrown 
enough  poesy  into  his  prose  to  make  him  ten  times 
a  poet,  were  there  nothing  else ;  son,  worthy  of  a 
nation,  that  is  honoured  in  having  given  birth  to 
the  illustrious  author  of  the  <^  Genie  du  Chris- 
tianisme."  Alas !  that  the  infidelity  of  this  nation 
should  be  avouched  by  authority  so  unimpeach- 
able as  that  of  the  gifted  and  distinguished  De 
Lamartine*: 

*<  £t  pourquoi  eeci  ?  parceque  ces  hommes  portent  un  uniforme 
qu*ils  appellent, — Fran9ais  du  dix-neuTidme  siecle." 

What  an  empty  and  most  shallow  reason  I  O, 

<'  Conlllusion  most  lame  and  impotent  T 
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And  certainly  the  wild  loveijnen  of  the  ocean- 
wanderer's  life,  the  Arab  of  the  marine  desert,  thus 
boldly  figured  in  that  expressive  passage,  at  tbia 
instant  forcibly  recurred  to  my  mind,  as  this  wing;ed 
creature  of  life  and  motion  flew  away  to,  on  the 
morrow  or  the  nest,  deposit  poor  O'Donnell  on  a 
foreign  shore. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


So  when  be  saw  each  ancieDt  dame  a  suilor 
To  make  his  little  wild  Asiatic  tame» 

Consulting  "  the  Society  for  Vice 
Suppression/'  Lady  Pinchbeck  was  his  choice. 
•  •  •  •  • 

And  now  I'm  in  the  world  alone, 

Upon  the  wide,  wide  sea ; 
But  why  should  I  for  others  groan, 

When  none  will  sigh  for  me? 

Don  Juan. 


Having  thus,  at  last,  seen  CyDonnell  fairly  off  and 
beyond  all  possibility  of  danger,  thongh  necessarily 
grieved  at  a  parting  under  circumstances  so  painful, 
nevertheless,  I  could  not  but  find  my  mind  greatly 
relieved  from  the  heavy  and  oppressive  apprehen- 
sions of  any  discovery  of  his  continuance  in  Ireland, 
under  which  I  had  for  a  considerable  time  past 
laboured,  the  effect  of  which  to  him  must,  I  knew, 
be  disastrous  in  the  extreme,  in  consequence  of 
the  furious  exasperation  which    his    escape  had 
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excited  in  the  self-dubbed  ioyalisu,  par  aeellaetp 
aiid  whobo  dUappoioted  and  baffled  Tengeauce 
wreaked  itself  in  loud  complamu  against  the 
government  fur  not  only  lukewarinneu  in  (h«tr 
efforts  tu  restrain  disturliaiices,  but  in  ckargva 
neither  equivueal  nor  measured,  of  positive  conni- 
vance in  the  wilful  frustration  of  justice,  wiiich 
O'Uonnell's  acquittal  and  immediate  ditcb&rge 
involved.  These  proceedings  necessarily  liad  tlw 
effect  of  goading  on  the  authorities  to  an  ardent 
desire  of  vindicating  their  character,  by  the  seizani 
and  punishment  of  O'Doniit^ll,  or  any  other  person 
similarly  committed,  which  was  exhibited  in   th« 
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Ttnee  at  his  concealment,  which  was  sufficient 
(Hterally  taken)  to  make  Emily  and  myself  as  well . 
as  the  medical  attendant  accessories,  and  still  less 
liable  to  any  imputation,  even  in  the  mind  of 
OnOonnell's  most  yirnlent  opponents,  remotely 
partaking  of  disgrace  or  dishonour  in  having  stood 
by  my  friend  when  in  flight  and  danger ;  yet  that 
with  my  £Either,  any  chivalrous  considerations  of 
this  kind  would  avail  me  little,  as  a  protection 
against  the  heavy  displeasure  already  so  strongly 
manifested  in  the  severe  denunciations  and  actual 
inflictions  which  the  much  more  trivial  error  of 
maintaining  a  correspondence  and  intercourse  with 
Gerald,  whibt  still  comparatively  innocent,  had 
drawn  down  upon  me.  With  Sir  Morton  Moville 
too,  whom  I  had  found,  despite  his  usual  and 
habitually  narrow  and  selfish  nature,  a  very  sincere 
friend,  I  had  every  reason  to  dread  that  this  same 
discovery  of  O'Donnell's  retreat  would  deeply 
embroil  me,  exposing  me  to  his  bitter,  and  I  could 
Hot  but  acknowledge  to  myself  well-grounded, 
reproach,  for  encouraging  the  intimacy  between 
Emily  and  my  friend,  and  which  unfortunately, 
from  the  peculiar  character  of  both  parties,  had, 


misH  urt. 


able  force  of  df^H 


under  ibe  unexpected  and  unavoidable  I' 
powerful  and  irresistible  circumstances  (Utat  real 
fate  or  fortune,  as  we  please  to  call  it,  wbicb  guide* 
and  regulates  us  all),  been  converted  into  ra 
attachment,  hopeless,  and  productive  of  vieuAtei- 
ness  alone;  an  altacliment,  fiom  the  ponti<M|B 
O'Douaeil  was  placed  in,  certainly  to  t 
tenanced  by  any  friend  of  Emily's.  Frotn  ' 
honourable  and  noble  relinquisliment  of  its  fiirtiier- 
aiice,  or  even  prolonged  indulgeuce  by  O'Doonel) 
himself,  it  was  suflSciently  proved  to  have  been  no! 
reprehensible  bad  be  been  otherwise  situated,  and 
consequently  one,  the  having  indirectly  contributed 


position  ^H 
!  disooail^^P 
I'rotQ   tbe^H 
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I,  now  oomparatiyely  careless  aod  free  of  mind,  rode 
lightly  (MI9  eDJoyiog  the  dear  frosty  air,  admiring 
ibe  wild  scenery  I  passed  Unroiigh,  and  begrinning 
once  more  to  form  hopes  for  the  future.  It  is 
strange  how  misfortane  seems  always  as  it  were 
to  lay  in  ambush  for  our  happier  hours,  as  though 
postponing  its  baleful  attacks  during  the  long 
jpenad  of  the  suspense  with  which  its  expected 
approach  torments  us,  and  then  just  at  the  very 
moment  of  self-gratulation  at  the  unfounded  nature 
of  the  fears  which  have  mocked  ns — just  as  de- 
bondiing  from  the  wood  the  loud  holloa  escapes 
our  lips,  the  premature  boast  is  cruelly  belied,  and 
the  shuttlecock  of  every  varying  tint  of  hope  and 
fear,  we  fly  back  to  despair  and  misery,  confounded 
and  overpowered. 

Scarce  had  I  alighted  ere  the  fond  visions  I  had 
just  been  picturing  were  proved  to  be  the  merest 
chAteaux  en  Espagne  ;  for,  while  still  in  the  yard  of 
Morton  Castle,  and  about  setting  out  to  join  Sir 
Morton,  whom,  as  I  rode  up  the  drive,  I  had  seen 
walking  in  the  g^rouods  near  the  house,  but  who 
did  not  appear  to  notice  me,  as  he  did  not  return 
the  distant  greeting  with  which  I  saluted  him  in 
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passing',  Miss  Moville'a  nuud  came  runnit^  oat 
search  of  me,  to  say  that  her  youn^  mistresa 
aired  I  should  repair  to  her  at  once,  before  goi 
to  meet  Sir  Morton,  as  she  particularly  deal 
to  speak  with  me.  Altering  then  my  purpone, 
not  very  unvdllingly  exchanging  the  devoirs  of  m 
first  salutation  in  favour  of  my  fair  cousin,  int 
of  the  more  formal  and  less  sincere  welcome  of  her 
iatfaer,  1  proceeded  to  follow  the  ioufn-ette  to 
mistress's  boudoir,  where,  on  entering,  1  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  Eroiiy  not  alone,  but 
in  the  company  of  an  antique  peevish-loo  king 
person,  who,  in  point  of  dress,  address,  and  general 


ber 
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bj  £Sr  Morton  during  my  absence,  and  elevated, 
d€  JiMOf  into  that  disting^shed  pott,  however 
d%bt  her  openly  avowed  pretensions  to  its  occu- 
patimi  might  be,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
merged  in  the  more  euphonious  and  better  sounding 
denominaUon  of  a  companion. 

Still  in  what  with  most  women  might  be  called 
the  prime  of  life,  that  charming  second  epoch  to 
which  fair  ladies  begin  to  own,  after  they  find  it 
impossible  to  further  make  good  their  claim  to  the 
long  protracted  period  comprehended  in  the  range 
of  years  during  which  they  call  themselves  twenty- 
eight,  Mrs.  Oswin,  though  a  widow,  did  not  possess 
that  ruddy  complexion  and  attractive  embonpoint, 
which  very  generally  mark  the  ''relict.''  Tall  of 
person,  and  perchance  once  graceful  in  shape,  the 
present  positively  stickish  character  of  her  long 
attenuated  form  could  not  by  any  ingenuity  or 
bold  effrontery  be  called  slim  or  slender;  large 
and  not  inexpressive  eyes  gave  a  pleasing  enough 
expression  to  the  upper  part  of  a  face  furnished 
with  a  tolerably  well-formed,  but  particularly  rubi* 
cund,  nose — whilst  the  disagreeable  play  of  a  mouth 
onusnally  wide,  imparted  a  decidedly  repulsive 
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P'T""^^ 


itnd  almost  painful  ctiamctcr  to  tbe  vkole  pb] 
iKimy.  Married  early  iii  life  to  a  country  aqdn 
lit  small  and  embarrassed  means,  who  bad  seledMl 
licr  as  Ida  helpmate  from  a  desire  of  connecdiig 
liimself  with  the  Movitle  &mil]r,  of  which  she  was 
a  not  distant  ofT-slioot,  lier  wedded  years  wen 
marked  by  a  pertinacious  strife  for  mastery  on  tlie 
score  of  her  high  birth,  in  attempting  to  support 
which,  their  slender  means  were  (]uidcly  dissipated, 
and  death,  accelerated  by  hard  drinking,  the  retail 
of  his  unhappy  mode  of  life,  soon  remored  her 
biii^bund,  and  left  Mrs.  Oswin  to  Mi  back  upon 
tlie    charitable    consideration    of   her    r«laUve    Sir 
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preacher,  with  very  smooth  hair  and  a  nasal  pro- 
mmdation,  lately  installed  in  a  chapel  of  ease; 
thus  heading  a  hypocritical  cabal,  that  forgot  in 
their  zeal  for  doctrine  all  the  moral  duties  and 
obligations  of  mutual  charity  and  forbearance,  of 
which  such  doctrine  is  intended  to  enforce  the 
observance.  Before,  only  honoured  with  an  annual 
invitution  to  Morton  Castle,  she  was  now,  I  found, 
fatly  located  as  a  regular  inmate,  in  consequence 
of  the  unfortunate,  and,  of  course,  most  grossly 
exaggerated  accounts  which  she  had  conveyed  in 
a  recent  letter  to  Sir  Morton,  *'  of  a  discovery  she 
had  accidentally  made  of  a  disgraceful  and  dis- 
creditable connexion,  it  pained  her  much  to  have 
learned,  had  been  maintained  by  her  dear  Emily 
with  that  dreadful  man  Mr.  ODonnell,  recently 
tried  as  a  rebel — no  doubt  the  effect  of  so  young 
and  innocent  a  creature  being  left  so  much  mistress 
of  herself,  and  also  caused  (she  would  not  permit 
her  respect  for  her  excellent  relative  to  prevent 
her  being  candid)  by  his  own  fault,  in  allowing  to 
be  domiciled  in  his  house,  a  young  man  of  such 
profligate  character  as  Mr.  Tarleton." 

Sir  Morton  at  once  prudently  struck  with  the 
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great  oversight  he  had  been  guilty  of,  In  baving  m 
long  neglected  the  advantages  for  his  chiJcl  whidi 
chance  had  given  him  in  the  possessioo  of  a  rela* 
tire  so  considerate  and  so  iitted  by  every  thing  timt 
could  dignify  and  endear  a  female,  to  watch  over 
the  still  almost  childhood  of  his  beloved  Emily,  at 
once  besought  Mrs.  Oswin,  if  any  thing  could 
indeed  prevail  upon  her,  to  take  up  for  the  futnn 
her  entire  residence  with  him,  and  assist  in  the  care 
and  nurture  of  his  poor  orphan.  To  Mrs.  Oswin 
then  I  was  introduced  by  Emily,  upon  whose  fiae 
features  I  saw  play  a  sroile  of  ill- repressed  scorn 
as  the  former  received  me  with  the  most  bland  and 
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need  not  make  any  further  secret  of  it,  my  kind 
friend  Mrs.  Oswin  is  fully  acquainted  with  all  this.'' 

Not  at  that  moment  being  aware  of  the  complete 
rerolution  which  had  been  effected  during  the  brief 
interval  of  my  absence,  I  was  thunderstruck,  and 
stood  stupidly  staring,  without  at  once  replying. 
Emily  mistaking  the  cause  of  my  silence  quickly 
exclaimed,  *^  What  is  it?  has  any  thing  occurred — 
is  he  not  safe  ?  is  he  not  well — *' 

^Yes,  Emily,  my  poor  friend  O'Donnell  is  at 
last  safe,  and  beyond  reach,  but  do'' 

*< Thank  God!"  she  exclaimed,  fervently  clasp- 
ing her  hands  and  looking  up ;  ''  Thank  God!  my 
prayers  then  have  been  heard,  and  he  is  at  last 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  cruel  enemies." 

«  Fie,  Emily ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Oswin.  «  I 
really  am  quite  ashamed  of  you  Miss  Moville,  to 
take  such  interest  in  a  lawless,  horrible  rebel,  who 
would  have  murdered  us  all  if  he  had  not  been 
very  properly  taken  up,  and  I  only  regret  that  he 
was  not  hanged  as  an  example  to  all  such  persons ; 
but,  besides  this,  I  positively  can  scarcely  help 
blushing  at  such  expressions  from  a  young  lady;  it 
is  quite  shocking." 

VOL.  II.  I 
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"  Then,  madam,  let  me  reoommeDfl  yon  oot  to 
further  expose  yourself  to  the  hifUctioD  of  listeninf 
to  it;  as  for  your  general  reflections  upon  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Mr.  O'Donnetl,  1  ttm  si 
a  loss  whether  to  most  congratulate  you  upon  tlieii 
good  sense,  or  perfectly  excellent  Uste,  consideruij; 
that  Mr.  Tarleton  is,  and  for  years  has  been',  the 
intimate  friend  of  the  object  of  your  charitable 
wiahes;  as  for  myself,  I  should  deeply,  indeed, 
lament  being  in  so  unfortunate  a  predicament  as 
having  to  attach  much  importance  to  your  appro- 
bation. In  whatever  position  you  may  for  the 
present  be  placed  by  my  poor  father's  loo  credulous 
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shall  oontiiiae  to  cherish  sentiments  of  the  deepest 
respect  and  admiration ;   and  that^  however  a  sense 
of  duty  to  my  father  may  enable  me  to  overcome 
the  momentary  weakness  into  which  a  yoang  and 
motherless  girl  permitted  her  feelings  to  hurry  her, 
perhaps  beyond  the  exact  bounds  of  a  strict  pru- 
dence; yet  that,  so  &r  from  the  struggle  being 
rendered  easy  by  any  conviction  of  the  object  of 
that  regard  being  unworthy,  it  will,  on  the  contrary, 
cost  me  many  a  pang  to  tear  from  this  bosom  the 
recollection  of  him  whose  chivalry  of  character  has 
so  entwined  his  name  and  image  in  its  thoughts, 
that  a  pure  and  chastened  sympathy  will  ever  link 
his  name  in  my  mind  with  an  affectionate  and  fond 
wish  for  his  welfare;  and  now  William,"  she  said, 
addressing  me,  '*  though  I  rejoice  so  far  as  I  am 
myself  concerned,  that  any  concealment  is  at  once 
at  an  end,  I  have  to  deplore  upon  your  account 
this  premature  disclosure  being  brought  about  so 
much  earlier  than  we  had  intended,  which  has  been 
caused  by  the  officious  intermeddling  of  others,  and 
I  fear  ruinous  in  its  consequences  to  you ;  it  was  to 
apprise  you  of  all  this,  before  you  went  to  meet  my 
father,  that  I  desired  to  see  you ;  he  has  had  a  letter 
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trom  Sir  Charles  Tarleton,  who  has  1  presume,  by 
llic  same  cbanoel  as  my  father,  become  apprised  of 
your  interference  on  behalf  of  Mr.  O'Donuell.  Do 
not  William,  I  implore  you,  permit  yourself  to 
nfcak  unkindly  to  him,  however  harshly  hia  present 
irritated  and  excited  temperament  may  induce  him 
to  speak  to  you,  perhaps,  even  to  reproach  yon. 
Remember  he  is  a  father,  and  make  allowance  far 
tlie  feelings  of  one  who,  a  widowed  old  man,  has 
but  his  child  to  look  to;  recollect  this,  and  for  my 
sake  be  not  hasty." 

With  this  pleasant  interview  before  me,   1  con- 
reived  it  best  to  anticipate  the  evil  hy  forthwith 
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**  Well)  Tarleton,  I  do  believe  your  friend  to  be 
a  very  noble  fellow,  and  though  I  cannot  exactly 
approve  your  anxiety  to  defeat  the  laws,  yet  I  will 
not  blame  you  for  assisting  him ;  he  was,  I  trust, 
quite  restored  in  health  before  he  left.  His  uncle, 
Sir  George  Green,  has  acted  in  a  very  manly  and 
honourable  way  throughout  this  transaction,  and 
is  I  find  universally  respected  for  his  decided  dis^ 
approval  of  the  mad  schemes  of  his  unfortunate 
and  misled  nephew ;  but  now,  Tarleton,  your  father 
complains  very  severely  of  you ;  here  is  his  letter 
received  three  days  after  you  left  this,  on  your  trip 
into  Clare,  as  you  said.  You  see  he  is  greatly 
exasperated,  it  appears  he  once  before  had  some 
difference  with  you  upon  this  business.  What  am 
I  to  say  to  him,  for  I  hardly  know  myself  what  to 
say—- did  you  ever  in  any  way  hear  of,  or  enter 
into,  Mr.  O'Donnell's  political  ideas  ?  You  know 
in  speaking  with  me  on  this  subject,  there  is  no 
obligation  upon  you  to  say  anything  you  do  not 
please,  but  of  course  you  will  be  candid.'^ 

"Certainly,  my  dear  Sir  Morton,  and  I  feel 
very  conscious  that  your  entering  at  all  into  the 
matter  can  only  be  from  a  wish  for  my  welfare, 
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and  I  therefore  have  to  thank  you  extremely  for 
taking  the  trouble  of  treating  about  it,  tnd  can 
amare  you  that,  so  far  from  sympathieing  in  the 
most  distant  degree  in  O'Doonell's  notiooa,  I, 
on  the  contrary,  altogether  condemned  them,  and 
even  did  all  in  my  power  to  distundc  him  from 
the  coarse  he  was  following  before  things  went  so 
far  as  they  have  gone.  You  must  yourself  well 
see  that  when  we  met  again,  down  here,  ander  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  I 
had  no  choice  left  me  as  a  man  of  honour,  but 
to  assist  and  try  to  save  him,  and  let  what  may 
happen  I  shall  ever  feci  proud  of  having  done  so." 
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Sir  Morton's  interposition  would  suffice  to  remove 
sny  angry  feeling  that  had  been  produced  in  the 
mind  of  Sir  Charles  Tarleton  by  my  having  con- 
tiniied  to  maintain  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
CyDonnell.  The  other,  and,  as  I  imagined,  more 
serious  cause  of  dissatisfaction  having  been  long 
(unce  removed  by  that  fell  and  fatal  power,  whose 
8iq>reme  sway,  gradually  efbcing  obstacles,  fire* 
qoently  brings  about  arrangements  apparently 
impossible.  In  this  hope  I  was  altogether  mis- 
taken, and  in  having  permitted  to  myself,  for  the 
moment,  its  indulgence,  I  only  proved  how  slight 
was  my  acquaintance  with  the  unrelenting  and 
unforgiving  nature  of  Sir  Charles  Tarleton.  To 
have  once  dared  to  oppose  his  will  was  enough  to 
secure  to  him  that  did  so,  the  inexorable  enmity 
of  my  father.  I  had  done  this,  and  nothing  could 
now  cancel  the  debt  of  vengeance.  Unfortunately 
forgetting  the  character  of  the  man  with  whom 
I  had  to  deal,  and  to  whom  I  had  given  but  too 
good  a  handle  to  justify  his  persecution,  I  now 
reaped  richly  of  that  seed  I  had  sown.  Browne, 
by  his  authority,  announced  to  me  the  final  and 
complete   erasure  of   my  name    from   all    claim 
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Upon  him  or  his,  save  a  wretched  annuity  of  oat) 
hundred  pouuds,  upon  condition  of  my  at  onoe 
leaving  the  kingdom  for  at  least  the  term  of  liii 
existence.  Already  the  busy  tongae  of  rumour 
pointed  me  out  as  the  associate  of  O'Donnell  CO 
the  fullest  extent,  in  the  desperate  and  criminal 
designs  attributed  to  him  by  his  enemies,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  he  was  in  reality  guilty  of;  and 
even  the  honourable  and  creditable  part  I  bad 
adopted,  in  iacilitating  and  contributing  to  hit 
escape,  was  malignantly  converted  by  fabe  r«* 
presentations,  not  alone  into  a  systematic  evaaioD 
of  the  law  uf  the  land,  but  with  a  fietidtsti  inge- 
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piofligacy  and  improvidence,  wherewith,  in  his 
diflsatiafiau^ion  with  my  proceedings,  he,  with  an 
industrious  wantonness,  constantly  branded  my 
name  in  communicating  with  his  acquaintance. 
Thus  thrusting  me  forth  upon  the  world  with  a 
bare  pittance  for  my  existence,  though  to  his 
certain  knowledge  deeply  plunged  in  debt,  de- 
barred all  its  commonly  not  too  extensive  charities 
by  the  disgrace  his  rejection  of  me,  with  the  pro- 
fessed causes  of  that  act,  involved,  to  struggle  for 
myself  against  the  strong  and  heavy  current  of 
calamity  and  in&my,  as  cruel  as  it  was  unearned, 
little  deserved,  and  unjust  Unfortunately,  my 
circumstances  were  such  as  left  me  no  alternative 
to  choose,  and,  with  the  hope  of  hereafter  being 
able  to  discharge  the  heavy  engagements  I  had 
contracted,  I  was,  by  my  departure — wearing  as 
it  too  much  did,  the  appearance  of  actual  flight — 
obliged  to  give  this  further  sanction  to  the  gross 
calumnies  with  which  my  name  was  assailed. 
Relinquishing,  therefore,  all  the  hopes  of  worldly 
prosperity  that  had  before  appeared  to  open  to  my 
view,  I  now  prepared  to  bid  a  long  adieu  to  a 
country,  not  unnaturally  endeared  to  me,  as  the 
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land  of  my  birth,  but  one  in  which  all  the  tiu»* 
notions  of  maturer  life  were  fraught  with  the 
gloomiest  and  saddest  associations.  Without  chart 
or  compass,  to  select  or  shape  any  particular  course, 
the  world  was  now  before  me.  Knowing  that  of 
O'Donnell  I  should  be  able  to  procure  ccriun 
intelligence  in  Paris,  where  his  uncle  Sir  Geoi^ 
Green  resided,  I  resolved  to  bend  my  steeps  thith^-, 
being'  as  cheap  a  place  as  any  1  could  select,  to 
eke  out  my  slender  pittance;  and  being,  moreover, 
anxious  to  meet  my  former  friend,  who  liite  myself, 
a  ruined  man,  at  least  bankrupt  in  character, 
Ihoiigli  not  as  I  was,  in  means,  was  not  an  unmeet 
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"  His  mother  was  a  learned  lady,  famed 

For  ererj  branch  of  erery  science  known — 

In  eTery  Christian  language  erer  named. 

With  Tirtues  equalPd  by  her  wit  alone; 

She  made  the  dererest  people  quite  ashamed, 

And  even  the  good,  with  inward  envy  groan, 

Finding  themselves  so  very  much  exceeded, 

In  their  own  way  by  all  the  things  that  she  did.'* 

Don  Juan, 
"  Bolus  potaasas  sulphuret — sumendus, 

£t  Haustus  ter  in  die  capiendus." 

Don  Juan, 


My  means  being  now  no  longer  in  so  flourishing 
a  condition  as  before^  it  became  an  essential  matter 
for  me  to,  above  all  things,  consult  that  unpleasing 
drawback  on  all  aspiring  youths,  a  thrifty  economy^ 
which  so  often  interposes  its  strong  hand  of  repulse, 
not  alone  against  the  prosecution  of  empty  schemes 
of  foolish  and  guilty  extravagance,  but  often  checks, 
by  the  insuperable  obstacles  it  raises,  the  full  and 


free  flov  of  the  best  feelings  of  the  hiunao  bean- 
How  often,  tied  by  the  mere  dearth  of  the  means 
wherewith  to  move,  does  the  anxious  heHit  of  the 
afflicted  mother  sink  within  her,  in  the  long  bouis 
uf  gloomy  suspense  during  wliich  the  ddioga  of 
perliaps  lier  favourite  child's  last  illness  come  regu- 
larly to  Jiand;  tantalizing  proof!  bow  slight  ia  the 
interval  that  lies  between  the  sick-bed,  on  which 
she  knows  his  fevered  limbs  are  stretched,  and 
the  place  of  her  own  abode ;  and  short  as  is  that 
interval,  easy  as  is  that  transit,  what  an  impassable 
barrier  dues  it  form!  what  a  maddening  grief  does 
the  want  of  the  means  of  croissng  the  paltry  space 
between   them   produce — with   what  jealous  and 
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gladly  turn  them  from  the  sickening  straggle 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  there  to  enjoy  those 
days  which,  few  though  they  be,  glide  on  unlived 
by  them,  passed  as  they  are  amid  strangers  and 
cold-hearted  indifference.  Thus  was  I,  pinched  and 
pinned  by  narrow  want,  unable  to  fly  to  the  only 
friend  upon  whose  sympathy  in  my  misfortune  I 
knew  I  could  reckon  ;  for  to  Emily,  who  had  been 
to  me  as  a  sister,  I  had  become  so  accustomed,  that 
I  actually  pined — not  love-sick  indeed,  for  no  such 
feeling  existed  between  us,  but  rather  it  might  be 
said  home-sick.  With  a  view  then  of  taking  leave 
of  her  before  I  left  Dublin,  which  the  arrangement 
of  some  of  my  pecuniary  affairs  rendered  not 
altogether  so  immediate  as  I  had  at  first  conceived, 
I  resolved  to  write  to  her^  as  I  could  not  well  con- 
trive to  spare  the  expense  which  an  indulgence  in 
the  luxury  of  a  visit  for  a  few  days  would  entail ; 
not,  however,  being  altogether  aware  whether  the 
£eunily  were  at  Morton  Castle,  as  they  had  about 
the  time  of  my  leaving  talked  of  removing  to 
another  residence  of  Sir  Morton's,  I  deemed  it 
necessary  to  ascertain  with  certainty  where  they 
then  were,  and  accordingly  proceeded  to  apply  for 
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iaformadon  upon  tbb  point  to  a  fomily  with  v 
Sir  Morton  MoTille  was  extremely  intiraale, 
to  whom  I  was  myself  slightly  known.  Calling  at 
the  house,  which  was  situated  in  one  of  the  leacUng 
squares,  !  found  a  handsome  equijiag'e  at  the  door. 
The  carriage,  which  was  beautifully  built,  in  that 
style  which  the  practised  eye  in  vain  look*  for  in 
the  productions  of  any  other  yards  than  those  of 
London  alone  (however  greatly  both  Dublin  and 
Paris  are  improved  in  tliis  respect),  was  nererthe- 
Icss  odiously  turned  out,  and  though  a  very  fine 
pair  of  horses  were  attached  to  it.  yet  the  a^)pear- 
ance   of  the   coachman   ruined   tlie  whole   a^lr. 
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sat  proudly  on  his  bench,  evidently  impressed  with 
a  ttncere  eonvicdon  of  die  iauldessness  of  ail  his 
^>pointments,  and  seemed  to  receive  as  only  his 
just  dae,  the  envious  and  respectful  stare  of  one  or 
two  of  his  fellow  coachees,  who^  standing  at  the 
neighbonring  doors,  neglected  all  attention  to  their 
own  humbler  vehicles,  so  intent  were  they  in  re- 
garding the  great  man  I  have  just  described^  who 
occupied  with  himself  alone,  heeded  them  not. 

Knocking  at  the  door,  I  asked  the  servant  if 
his  master  were  at  home,  and  received  for  answer 
that  ^he  was  not,  but  that  missis  was;''  and  being 
ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  I  found  there  the 
lady  of  die  house,  and  her  visitor.  The  former 
was  a  litde  quick  lively  busding  woman  of  exceed- 
ingly pleasing  and  agreeable  manners,  and  very 
lady-like  withal.  Possessed  of  very  good  means, 
inherited  from  his  fether,  who  for  many  years 
held  a  high  and  lucrative  appointment  under 
government,  Mr.  Halford  was  one  of  the  very  few 
gendemen  residing  in  Dublin  without  any  obvious 
necessity  or  cause.  It  being  universally  observable 
that,  go  into  what  street  or  quarter  you  may,  the 
names  of  the  different  inhabitants  that  stare  you 
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in  the  face,  from  tlie  broad  brass  plates  upon  tite 
doors,  are  with  few  exceptions  to  be  found  classified 
in  the  directory  under  some  one  or  other  of  tlie 
professional  heads ;  so  that  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  hanging;  heavily  upon  his  hands,  during  tlie 
long  and  tedious  hours  between  breakfast  and 
dinner,  Mr.  Halford  was  able  to  devote  much 
attention  to  the  profitable  and  instructive  occupth 
tion  of  reading  the  newspapers — a  practice  wliicti, 
diligently  followed  up  for  many  years,  had  at  last 
rendered  him  not  a  politician  only  {for  in  that 
country  who  is  not  soi')  but  a  tolerably  well-in* 
formed  man  in  all  the  great  public  events  of  the 
day,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  grand  question 
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attendon  to  the  necessary  matSriel;  it  therefore 
happened  that  this  useful  penchant  of  his^  com- 
pletely relieyed  his  better-half^  whom  I  had  come 
,to  visit,  and  in  whose  presence  I  now  stood,  from 
the  burthensome  care  of  attending  to  household 
matters;  so  that  she,  supplied  with  abundance  of 
spare  time^  not  being  even  occupied  with  the  care 
of  children  (as  she  was  free  from  this  incumbrance)^ 
was  considerate  enough,  like  her  lord,  to  allow  the 
eommunity  to  benefit  by  her  superabundant  leisure, 
directed  indeed  differently  in  some  degree  from 
that  branch  of  the  public  service  to  which  he  had 
applied  his  attention,  for,  though  perfectly  au 
emtrani  des  nouvelles,  she  turned  her  energies  more 
exdusively  to  religious  institutions.  The  zealous 
and  active  patroness  of  a  vast  variety  of  different 
diarities,  to  which  nevertheless  her  own  contribu- 
tions were  less  beneficial  than  those  numerous 
augmentations  to  their  funds  procured  by  her 
solicitous  and  untiring  persecution  of  every  one 
with  whom  she  was  acquainted,  however  slightly; 
the  constant  visitor  of  Sunday-schools,  and  in&nt- 
sdiools — the  uniform  attendant  upon  missionary 
meetings,  Bible  meetings  and  temperance  meetings. 
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a  member  of  innnmerable  tract  soaeties,  vergiug 
upon  dissent  of  every  kind,  Mrs.  HaHbrd  was  stili 
witliin  the  pale  of  the  Established  Church,  not  ao 
much  indeed  fiom  any  well-founded  preference  of 
its  tenets  for  their  owa  intrinsic  worth,  as  from  its 
dedded  opposition  to  the  Papists, — the  absence  of 
tlie  wholesome  check  their  opposition  affords  to 
dissent,  in  Ireland  limiting;  much  more  than  in 
England,  the  tendency  to  that  course.  Neverthe- 
less) though  professing  as  I  have  said,  to  follow  llie 
Establishment,  she  by  no  means  conceived  it  necet- 
sary  to  prefer  her  parish  church  to  all  others,  but 
following  the  fashion,  having  eshnustird  the  week 
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description  of  their  qualification}  a  recarrence  to 
the  mild)  benign,  and  exalted  humility  of  the 
apostolic  age;  the  term  << evangelical"  being  the  only 
ene  found  capable  of  conyeying  an  adequate  notion 
of  the  excessive  groodness  of  a  severe,  sour,  and 
crabbed  denouncer  of  every  innocent  and  moderate 
enjojrment  This  man,  having  like  Maworm  pro- 
▼identiy  supiplied  himself  with  a  spencer,  clambers 
op  into  the  pulpit  to  hurl  anathemas  at  the  unfor* 
tnnate  heads  of  all  the  quiet,  moral,  respectable 
part  of  the  community,  who  conceive  in  their 
•tupid  and  wicked  ignorance  that  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  station  to  which  it  has  pleased 
Providence  to  call  them,  forms  as  necessary  an 
ingredient  of  sincere  religion,  as  does  barren 
£uth ;  whose  existence  can  only  be  nominal,  since 
the  healthy  tree  may  as  well  send  back  to 
earth  the  sap  that  rises  in  it,  and  still  want  in 
spring  the  growing  bud  and  opening  leaf,  as  can 
sincere  and  Christian  faith  exist,  of  which  the 
evangelicals  talk  so  much,  if  in  their  actions  be 
undiaritable  misconception  and  wilful  misconstruc- 
tion of  all  their  neighbours'  motives.  Against 
such  quiet  respectable   portion  of   church-going 
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people,  it  is  invariably  the  delight  of  the  *'  dear 
man  " — the  favourite  of  the  day — to  launch  fda 
hcavieet  thunderbolts,  and  in  hot  pursuit  of  sudt, 
would  Mrs.  Halford  drag  her  horses,  and  her 
vants,  and  herself,  from  church  to  church,  Sum 
after  Sunday,  round  the  whole  city,  neglecting  the 
calm  and  rational  discourse  to  be  delivered  in  ha 
parish  church,  where  the  rector  and  his  congrega- 
tion were  of  opinion  that  our  sublime  IJturgy 
the  principal  thing,  and  the  sermon  only  secondary] 
thither  her  husband  always  went  on  Hunday,  wil 
as  much  regularity,  but  scarcely  as  much  zeal  (tl 
was  kii  fault),  as  he  on  week-days  at  the  same 
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called  paintings  from  the  Flemish  school,  and  a 
ooonoisseur  in  Dresden  china,  and  other  articles  of 
vertu^   old  and  ugly,  useless  but  antique,  —  she 
oould  at  any  time  run  off  two  hours  and  a  half  at  a 
sitting  in  a  linen-draper's  shop,  and  by  no  means 
despised  the  purchase   of   flannels  and  blankets. 
Superadded  to  which  was  a  slight  smattering  in 
anatomy,  chirargery,  chemistry  and  materia-medica. 
Mrs.  Halford  could  talk  fluently  of  acids  and  al- 
kalis, and  knew  how  soda-water  was  made,  bottling 
and  all,— was  familiar  with  the  three  processes  of 
fermentation^  and  spoke  learnedly  of  glands  and 
arteries — called  her  chest  her  thorax,  and  her  throat 
her  larynx, — ^was  aware  that  the  pericranium  and 
periosteum  were   one  and  the  same  thing  under 
different  names^ — was  quite  convinced  that  the  liver 
lay  on  the  right  side,  and  was  as  perfectly  au  fait 
at  the  dbeases  of  that  organ  as  any  members  of  the 
^<  lower  house," — was  quite  at  home  in  sudorifics, 
and  dwelt  with  confidence  on  the  power  of  de- 
pletion and  drastick  medicines;  invariably  deno- 
minated   bleeding    phlebotomy,    called    a    bowel 
complaint  an  epidemy,  and  never  ate  vegetables^ — 
was  able  to  decipher  the  bog  latin  and  hieroglyphics 
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scroll  diat  tln'^ 


of  tbe  inoBt  erudite  and  mystic  scroll  i 
united  Colleges  of  Surgeons  imd  Physicians  could 
produce,  bad  herself  prescribed  an  infallible  specific 
for  "beartburn,  indigestion,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
unpleasant  symptoms  of  too  free  an  indulgence  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  tabic,"  as  the  advertising  iEscu- 
lapiusea  have  it,  had  also  made  a  tolerably  accurate 
hit  at  ihe  origin  of  gout,  or  as  she  loved  to  call 
it,  Llie  arthritis;  and  had  speculated  pretty  freely 
(and,  not  to  speak  it  with  disrespect,  almost  as  suc- 
cessfully as  some  of  the  most  eminent  practitioners) 
on  the  nature  of  Asiastic  cholera,  taking  incidentally, 
p»  pi.ssaiit,  a  side  glance  into  the  concomitant  coU 
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dishneas  of  manner  had  ever  permitted  her  to  fiill, 
was  the  demi-medical  one  of  observing,  that  a 
draoght  eonld  give  a  cold,  cure  a  cold,  and  pay  the 
doctor.  To  this  lady  then,  thas  imperfectly  intro- 
duced to  my  readers  as  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  I 
made  my  bow  on  entrance ;  having  just  overheard, 
after  the  announcement  of  my  name  by  the  foot- 
man, the  last  words  of  an  observation  made  to  her 
visitor,  of  which  I  conceived  myself  to  be  the 
object,  ^  very  bad  indeed,  my  dear  Lady  Rutledge, 
but  in  my  own  house  you  know." 

''  Well,  Mrs.  Halford,  as  you  will :  heaven  be 
praised  however,  that  my  girls  don't  happen  to 
be  with  me — actually  disinherited  I  believe ;"  and 
having  heard  so  much,  I  was  within  the  apart- 
ment. Devoutly  wishing  them  both  in  warmer 
quarters,  for  the  kind  feelings  £hese  remarks 
towards  me  bespoke,  I  with  the  greatest  possible 
civility  and  courtesy  went  through  my  presenta- 
tion to  Lady  Rutledge,  as  though  I  was  delighted 
with  the  acquaintance ;  but  I  could  perceive  in  her 
manner,  despite  the  affability  enjoined  by  polite- 
ness, a  studied  coldness  and  reserve,  nearly  amount^ 
ing  to  insolence. 
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Lady  Rultedge  was  a  fet  plethoric 
woman,  turned  of  fifty,  wlio  tnew  everybody 
worth  knowing,  went  everywhere  tliat  it  was  right 
to  go^diiied  with  every  one  whose  dinners  were 
correct— had  lived  in  Dublin  all  the  year  round 
for  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  life — made  li« 
Imsband,  a  quiet  elderly  gentleman,  fill  his  house 
and  crowd  his  table  once  a-week  with  a  pack  of 
people  he  knew  little  about)  and  who  knew 
of  him,  but  who,  his  wife  said,  must  be  invited. 

"  There  is  the  new  Commander  of  the  Fort 
whose  lady  has  returned  my  call ;  and  then  tb« 
is    the    commandant    of    the    artillery    and    Lady 
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month,  as  extraordinary  and  heterogeneous  a  col- 
lection as  could  well  be  imagined.  In  addition  it 
will  be  only  necessary  to  add,  that  like  Mrs.  Halford 
she  was  what  is  called  of  a  religious  turn,  and  the 
ill-looking  dirty  fellow  that  I  had  seen  driving  her 
carriage  at  the  door,  had  been  hired  in  reply  to 
an  advertisement  of  **  Wanted,  in  a  first-rate  esta- 
blishment^ to  take  charge  of  a  pair  of  horses,  a 
sober  and  steady  coachman,  who  can  drive  four-in- 
hand,  and  is  of  a  serious  turn.'*  Just  as  Mrs.  Hal- 
ford  was  about  to  reply  to  my  inquiries,  as  to 
where  a  letter  should  be  addressed  to  Emily,  Lady 
Rutledge  remarked,  ''  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Halford,  but  possibly  Sir  Morton  Moville  might 

himself  be  the  better  person  for  Mr. ,  what 

name  did  you  say?"  (Sir  Charles  Tarleton 
frequently  dined  with  them,  and  I  had  myself, 
in  brighter  times,  been  honoured  by  more  than 
one  invitation,  of  which  I  however  never  availed 
myself.)  Mrs.  Halford  smilingly  set  her  right. 
«  O  yes !  for  Mr.  Tarleton  to  apply  to  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  letter  to  Miss  Moville, "  and  she  looked 
significantly  at  Mrs.  Halford ;  the  latter,  however, 
perceiving  an  expression  of  very  unequivocal  dis- 
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pleasure  in  my  face,  at  once  proceeded  to  say, 
"  Mr.  Tarletoii  is  a  particular  friend  of  Sir 
Morton's,  Lady  Rutledge,  which,  of  course^  you 
are  not  aware  of,  in  fact^  a  near  relative;  aod 
I  should  have  the  greatest  possible  pleaaore  in 
informing  Iiim  where  Miss  Movitle  is,  did  I  mjr* 
self  know  it  with  certainty,  but  it  so  bappeoi 
that,  when  I  last  heard,  they  were  about  to  move, 
not  as  they  first  intended,  but  ate  actually  comiDf 
up  to  town,  and  most  probably  this  very  moment 
on  the  way,  as  Mr.  Halford,  I  know,  spoke  ai 
Sir  Morton's  being  in  town  to-morrow."  Thus 
agreeably    surprised,    I,    as    rapidly   as   possible, 
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one  of  the  very  very  few  who  regularly  visited 
ady  of  high  rank,  about  whom  there  was  sup- 
led  to  be  something  or  other  unpleasant^  but  the 
fh  office  of  whose  husband^  as  Lady  Rutledge 
nariced)  '<  altogether  altered  the  ease/'  for 
jptnre  commands — "  to  pay  obedience  to  those 
aathority." 


108  misH  un. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


"  Here  their  eonduclor  Uppiag  ai  the  vtebtt 

Of  a  small  iroo  door,  'twas  opeoed,  and 

Dan  Juan. 


Being   now  somowhat  reduced  to   that  condidt^J 
which   18,   in    the    steward's   roomt   not    inajipro- 
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aspect  and  changed  demeanour  of  the  numerous 
kind  and  dear  friends,  who  foiled  not,  during  the 
dmes  of  my  gpreater  prosperity,  carefully  to  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  that  presented 
itself,  in  order  to  impress  me  with  the  deep  and 
heartfelt  interest  they  took  in  my  welfare — to  assure 
me  of  their  great  regard  for  me  individually,  as 
the  son  of  their  old  and  valued  friend — to  recom- 
mend to  me  a  prudent  and  circumspect  course  of 
conduct,  or  advise  a  good-humoured,  if  not  a 
perfectly  voluntary  acquiescence  in,  and  obedience 
to  the  rather  strict  notions  of  a  parent,  so  fault- 
less and  so  proper  as  an  example,  and  finally 
to  conclude  by  incessant  and  repeated  invita- 
tions to  partake  of  their  hospitalities,  or  to  avail 
myself  of  their  services,  if,  fortunately  it  so  hap- 
pened that  they  could  in  any  way  assist  me,  but 
who  now  contented  themselves  with  a  cool  nod  of 
distant  recognition^  or  were  in  passing,  suddenly 
infected  with  a  temporary  ophthalmia — their  at- 
tention at  the  moment  drawn  to  some  object  in 
a  completely  contrary  direction,  or  so  buried  for 
the  instant  in  a  profundity  of  thought  and  an 
abstractedness  of  speculation,  as  to  be  insensible  to 
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passing  objects — or  if  perchance  so  placed  ta  I 
be  deprived  of  a  recourse  to  any  of  tLese  expe- 
dients of  quietly  getting  rid  of  an  uodeurable 
acquaintance,  and  compelled,  by  the  impossibility 
of  avoiding  it,  into  a  short  colloquy,  the  metamor- 
phosiB  of  the  suppliant  candidate  into  the  blustering 
and  self-sufficient  M.P.  was  not  more  complete 
than  theirs,  "O,  how  do  yon  dol*  what  a  time 
it  is  since  1  have  seen  you !  where  on  earth  hare 
you  been  ?  bow  long  hare  you  been  in  town  i 
where  are  you  stopping?  you  must  posittvet]' 
come  and  see  us,  and  take  share  of  a  &miiy  dinner 
some  of  these  days.    Very  odd  news  this — minislers 
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most  fortunate  to  have  come  to  town  at  the  exact 
moment  that  I  had,  for  that  there  never  were  so 
many  deSghtful  parties.  Now,  don't  yon  think 
my  girls  look  charming  ?  Emma  has  been  a  sad 
invalid,  poor  thing,  quite  lost  her  colour  in  the 
country;  moping  about  stupid  roads  and  receiving 
vulgar  visiters,  has  almost  killed  us  all  with  ennui ; 
of  course  you  will  be  at  Lady  Rutledge's  this 
evening?''  A  negative  on  my  lips  was  instantly 
cut  short  by,  ^^  Well,  I  am  so  sorry,  but  we 
shall  of  course  see  you  somewhere,  some  of  these 
evenings— Oood-by;"  and,  no  longer  impressed 
nolens  volena  to  give  my  arm  to  one  of  the  young 
ladies,  compelled  to  join  them  in  a  visit  they  were 
that  instant  going  to  make  to  somebody  that  I 
knew  or  ought  to  know,  and  knocked  down  either 
for  dinner  or  the  evening,  I  was  now,  that  the 
former  would  have  been  of  some  consequence, 
permitted  to  take  my  own  way,  and  amuse  myself 
as  best  I  might 

Being  too  poor  to  live  at  a  good  hotel,  of  which 
there  are  in  Dublin  some  half-dozen  as  good  as  any 
in  Europe  in  all  that  comfort  and  even  luxury 
require,  if  perhaps  several  shades  inferior  in  fashion 
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to  a  few  of  the  London  establiehmeDta ;  and 
wishing  to  expose  myself  to  the  annoyance  and 
dirt  of  what  are  called  taverns  in  Dublin,  of  ibe 
better  clnss  of  which  there  is  not,  at  least  at  che 
time  of  these  occurrences  was  not,  a  single  com- 
inonly  decent  specimen,  and  particularly  an: 
to  avoid  old  acquaintances  at  my  club,  I  bel 
rayself  as  a  sort  of  minimum  de  mails  tq  a  boardii 
house  of  old  standing,  reputed  moderately 
fortable  in  its  arrangements,  and  sufficiently 
spectable  in  its  frequenters.  Here  I  found  myself 
to  a  certain  extent  in  a  new  world.  The  assumption 
by  officials,  of  the  highest  places  in  the  Irish  world 
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lit  a  much  humbler  and  more  obscure  sphere, 
rendered  too  by  the  unavoidable  admixture  of  very 
inferior  persons  anything  but  select,  I  was  never- 
theless surprised  to  find  individuals  by  birth,  con- 
nexion, high  honour,  and  general  information,  feur 
above  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  mushroom  officio^ 
craey  (if  1  may  be  permitted  to  coin  the  word)^ 
who  raised  upon  a  temporary  pinnacle,  were  so  far 
intoxicated  as  to  feel  their  heads  dizzy  from  the 
unwonted  height  upon  which  they  found  themselves, 
and  from  which  I  had  been  accustomed  in  my  occa- 
sional intercourse  with  them  to  hear  those  I  was  at 
present  amongst  spoken  of  only  with  a  contempt 
and  ridicule.  I  was  now  surprised  at  having  so  long 
given  credence  to  such  tales,  for  I  found  pointed 
out  to  me  with  exactness  the  precbe  limits  to 
which  gentility  could  be  applied  to  the  connexions 
of  many  who  were  home-bom,  whilst  though  with 
less  precision,  but  not  less  certainty,  and  even  in  a 
wider  range,  lowliness,  not  alone  of  birth,  but  of 
early  intercourse,  was  to  be  met  with  amongst  the 
most  insolent  and  most  overbearing  of  the  foreign 
officials.  True,  indeed,  the  motley  group  which 
the  inmates  of  this  house  composed,  did  not  consist 
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altogether,  or  even  largely,  of  persons  of  such  hi^"^ 
respectability,  but  embracing  likewise  an  inferior 
bat  respectable  secoiid'rate  class,  was  also  fttained 
by  the  presence  of  rather  disreputable  characters, 
who  occasionally  weiind  up  their  stay  in  town,  at 
til  two  instances  occurred  during  my  sojourn,  by 
shewing  a  clean  pair  of  heels,  and  leaving  either  a 
bag  or  a  boi  that,  were  its  value  in  any  degree 
commensurate  to  its  weight,  must  have  contained 
treasures  of  inestimable  worth,  but  in  reality 
enclosing  stones,  if  not  precious  ones. 

My  arrival  tliere  took  place  at  a  very  eariy 
ill  the  morning,  having  come  by  mail  trora  a  short 
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representative  upon  this  occasion,  and  commissioned 
with  the  high  trust  of  my  formal  reception.  In 
this  I  was,  however,  disappointed,  I  was  going  to 
say  mistaken,  bat  that  would  not  be  altogether  the 
proper  word,  as  in  my  error  commingled  malgr€  moi 
no  slight  tinge  of  mortification  and  displeasure  at 
finding  myself,  hitherto  accustomed  to  some  con- 
sideration and  respect,  so  unceremoniously  treated 
by  the  keeper  of  an  obsure  boarding-house,  as  to 
be  exposed  to  the  trouble  and  annoyance  of  calling 
up  his  sleeping  servants,  instead  of  finding  a  proper 
person  to  attend  me.  Having,  however,  at  last 
succeeded  in  drawing  attention  by  the  united  efforts 
of  the  carman  and  myself,  in  the  shape  of  an  active 
and  well-served  discharge  of  missiles  directed 
against  the  kitchen  windows,  the  knocker  having 
been  removed  overnight  for  fear  of  its  capture  by 
wandering  wits,  and  the  bell  pulling  extremely 
well,  as  far  as  the  handle  was  concerned,  but  in 
consequence  of  this  latter  being  utterly  unconnected 
with  any  wire,  such  efforts  were  not  of  much  benefit, 
and  although  there  was  well  engraved  on  a  little 
brass  plate  carefully  placed  under  the  said  handle, 
in  very  legible  diaracters,  a  mandatory  inscription 
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of  "  Pull  the  Bell," — yet  from  the  aforesuid  cause, 
the  continuing  tbis  direction  seemed  to  be  none 
the  work  of  a  wicked  wag^,  than  intended  as  a 
useful  hint  towards  obtaining  entrance;  for  as  1 
experienced  on  that  cold  morning,  one  might  puil 
and  pull,  and  still  6nd  himself  on  the  outside. 

The  spirit  whom  we  Imd  thus  summoned  frooi 
the  nasty,  if  not  vasty,  deep  beneath,  having  come 
to  the  hali-door,  very  cautiously  inquired  "who'a 
thereV"  my  reply  to  which  being  somewhat  de- 
layed by  my  meditating  in  what  way  I  could  best 
discharge  my  wrath  upon  his  head,  was  anticipated 
by  my  car-driver's  exclaiming,   "  Well  here  yoa 
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**  By  gor,  if  it  is,  it  will  never  get  there,  for  to 
my  knowledge  it  has  not  gone  for  these  three  days." 

**  Well  now,  you  have  me  there,'*  replied  jarvey, 
^  though  you  are  up  so  late,  and  all  the  boys  on 
our  stand  say  a  man  must  get  up  early  to  make 
a  fool  of  Mick  M^Keon;"  and  they  both  burst 
into  a  horse-laugh.  Neither  of  them  seeming  to 
care  for  my  presence  until  I  had  intimated,  with 
that  over  civility  in  which  great  anger  often 
manifests  itself,  that  I  was  the  person  from  whom 
a  letter  had  been  received  by  Mr.  CuUen,  bis 
master,  the  day  before,  to  order  an  apartment,  and 
inquired  whether  or  not  I  was  expected,  which  I 
added  I  scarcely  believed  possible,  from  there  being 
nobody  up  to  receive  me. 

*'  Expected  your  honour !  to  be  sure  you  were, 
and  your  room  is  ready,  sir.  The  misthress  had  a 
fire  made  in  it  last  night,  as  she  thought  you  might 
be  cold  after  travelling,  sir.  There 's  no  more  bag- 
gage, I  believe.  Is  there  anything  else  on  the 
car  ?"  addressing  the  driver. 

^Nothing  that's  worth  much  I'm  feered,  only 
that  a  man  should  not  spake  ill  of  himself.''  And 
kaving  paid  him  not  only  a  fare  sufficiently  liberal 
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to  have  as  I  thought  contented  liim,  but  also  an 
additional  sixpence  extorted  by  his  good-bumoured 
and  coaxing  flattery,  I,  at  last,  discharged  my 
humble  vehicle,  and  requesting  the  servant  to  act 
as  my  chamberlain,  1  proceeded  to  the  room  he 
had  mentioned,  where  tlie  cold  and  dismal  appear- 
ance of  a  grate  full  of  ashes  and  cinders  as  black 
as  my  hat  was  the  only  symptom  o(  my  landlady's 
prox-idence. 

"llie  tire  is  out,  sir,  I  am  afraid,"  and  lie 
looked  at  it  as  if  he  really  expected  to  have  seen 
a  spark  in  it ;  "  bowsomdever,  when  the  maids  gels 
up,  you  can  have  it  lighted  again." 
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onoe  and  light  the  kitchen  fire^  as  there 's  the  new 
gentleman  is  come,  and  he  is  waiting  for  his 
•having  water." 

^*  The  divil  shave  him^  but  he  is  a  quare  shaver 
to  be  op  at  this  time  of  day,"  retorted  a  shrill  voice 
firom  within ;  and  in  unmitigated  disg^t  I  closed 
my  door  to  ruminate  on  my  very  pleasant  position 
and  prospects.  The  habits  of  all  classes  in  Ireland 
being  considerably  later  than  in  England,  you 
scarcely  find  a  shop  open  in  Dublin  at  a  time  that 
you  will  in  London  (except  in  some  of  the  very 
fiishionable  ones)  meet  with  a  smart  and  clean 
young  man  or  two  to  wait  upon  you ;  so  that  the 
badcwardness  of  all  the  diurnal  domestic  arrange- 
ments in  my  new  abode  did  not  surprise,  though  it 
temporarily  inconvenienced  me.  But  now,  having 
made  two  efforts,  in  the  last  of  which  I  was  assured 
that  the  kettle  was  really  on,  I  was  at  last  supplied 
with  the  means  of  beginning  my  toilet,  being; 
brought  up  by  a  different  and,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  superior  servant,  who  conceived  it  right  and 
becoming  to  be  very  genteel,  which  he  accordingly 
endeavoured  to  attain  by  clipping  the  king's  Eng- 
lish, and  speaking  v^  affectedly  in  an  attempted 
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English  accent,  having^  been  once  over  to  LWer- 
pool  in  cUarge  of  a  gentleman's  horse. 

"You  see,  sir,"  he  remarlced,  "it  don't  oftea 
happen  as  how  any  of  our  gentlemen  gets  up  to 
early,  but  you  will  not  find  it  so  again;  besides  it 
wont  be  every  day  that  you  will  be  arriving  here 
for  the  first  time  like  this  morning,  and  Mr.  CuUen 
bid  me  suy,  he  hopes  you  will  excuse  the  hobstruc- 
tions  what  was  in  your  way ;  if  you  want  anything 
else,  sir,  you  must  please  to  ring,  and  Pat  wiH 
come,  thnt's  the  boy  that  let  you  in ;  I  never  learei 
the  breakfast-room  to  wait  up  stairs,  except  on 
pertiklar    occasions    like    the    present;"  so  saying 
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myself, — 'pon  honour  servants  live  badly  in  this 
country,  sir,  salt  herrings  far  too  plentiful, — but 
what  did  you  please  to  say,  sir,  tea  or  coffee,  sir  ?** 

This  man  I  afterwards  discovered  was  somewhat 
of  a  character,  and  having  been  engaged  for  a  short 
time  as  a  waiter  at  the  Saracen's  Head  in  that 
town,  during  his  before-mentioned  trip  to  Liver- 
pool, he  was  for  ever  dwelling  on  the  great  supe* 
riority  of  England  in  all  respects,  in  which  as  silly 
as  he  was,  he  found  a  great  many  others  as  much 
fools  as  himself,  and  even  the  master  of  the  house 
imagined  it  gave  a  great  ton  to  his  establishment 
to  have  for  head-servant  what  he  passed  upon 
many  as  an  Englishman,  and  conceived  the  said 
Mr.  Timothy  O'Neil  no  small  acquisition  to  his 
mhuige.  Soon  after  the  retirement  of  this  would- 
be  elegant,  having  satisfactorily  replied  to  his  pro* 
fessional  demands,  I  was  astonished  at  the  loud  and 
numerous  peals  of  bed-room  bells  clashing  in  all 
directions,  accompanied  by  cries  of  <'  Pat,  my 
boots,  bring  me  my  boots  I" 

<<Have  you  brushed  my  coat,  O'Neil  ?''  cries 
another. 

^*  WiU  the  boy  never  let  me  have  my  hot  water?' 
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e:(c]aiine<l  an  elderly  gentlemsD  from  the  door  u&W- 
to  mine. 

"  I  TOW  to  God  be  has  brought  m«  die  wrong 
boots,"  said  another,  on  the  opposite  aide.      "  b  U 
not  too  bad !"  said  he,  addressing  the  oldgeutl«i 
already  mentioned. 

"  Very  bad,  indeed,  Captain ;  bat  I  think  yon 
will  catch  him  coming  down  stairs  in  a  minute  or 
two,  as  I  hear  him  calling  some  of  those  profligate 
lads  who  have  been  out  all  night,  Lord  knows 
where ;  and  they  disturbed  me  so,  coming  in  this 
morning,  that  although  I  hare  been  in  bed  sineu 
a  quarter  past  nine,   i  hare  only  been  able  to  get 
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I  can  sleep  where  there  is  even  worse,  and  that  is 
squalling  brats  of  children.  Here  Pat,''  he  cried^ 
as  the  much-reqaested  valet  made  his  appearance, 
"thunderanoonds  man,  what  you  do  mean  in  bring- 
ing me  wrong  boots, — and  there's  Mr.  Sleekly,  who 
is  waiting  this  hour  and  more  for  his  hot  water, 
he'll  be  late  to  his  office,  and  all  on  account  of  you, 
you  spalpeen!  Look  at  the  boots,  sir,  and  see 
whose  they  are." 

^^  May  I  never  live  Qiptain  Barry,  but  you  are 
right;  they  are  not  yours  at  all  sir,  they  are 
Doctor  Mulrooney's;  I  knows  them  well,  and  he 
has  got  yours  as  sure  as  a  g^n,  and  is  gone  down 
stairs,  and  may  be  is  gone  out  too,  at  laste  he  is 
pnirally  off  to  the  hospital  afore  this.  Shall  I  run 
down  and  see.  Captain  ?" 

^*  Do  Pat,  do,  run  at  once.  By  the  holy  fly,  if 
I  thought  he  knew  it,  I  would  make  it  personal 
with  him.'' 

'<  My  dear  Captain,  you  must  not  speak  in  that 
sort  of  way,"  interposed  Mr.  Sleekly,  <<  these  mis- 
takes will  occur." 

**  Ay,  very  true  my  dear  sir,  and  now  I  think  of 
it,  the  very  same  thing  happened  to  me  once  before 
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at  my  ancle's,  at  Castle  Bany  in  tlie  county 
Westmathe,  when  Lord  Swillpunch  was  stopping 
in  the  house,  and  by  tlie  same  taken  yonr  friend 
Rafferty  O'Rafferty  was  there  also;  the  stupid  ser- 
vant gave  me  bis  lordship's  boots,  and  the  mistake 
was  never  discovered  until  after  breakfast,  as  I  was 
shewing  him  the  fat  stock  in  the  farm-yard,  wfaen 
his  lordship  began  to  feel  the  water  oozing  in — • 
it  was  very  wet  weather  at  the  dine.  By  dadi 
says  be,  yonr  uncle's  servant  has  cut  my  boots, 
and  all  tlie  water  is  coming  in,  and  that  you  know 
is  a  liquor  I  never  was  fond  of  Barry  (his  lordship 
and  I  are  as  tliick  as  thieves,  and  he  always  calls 
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I  prepared  to  descend  in  search  of  my  breakfast 
On  my  way  down  I  foand  that  there  had  escaped 
my  notice^  in  the  hurry  of  my  entrance,  the  exist-^ 
ence  of  a  kind  of  regular  bar,  similar  to  that  of  an 
hotel,  across  the  end  of  the  hall  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  in  which  I  now  beheld  enthroned  in  state  the 
portly  proprietor,  a  well-fed  man  upon  a  large 
scale,  exceedingly  tall  and  corpulent,  who  was  now 
squeezed  into  a  short  morning-jacket,  with  a  large 
white  apron  covering  his  breast,  and  fastened 
round  the  neck ;  peeping  over  which  in  front  was 
a  face,  smooth  and  plump,  but  cadaverous  and 
unhealthy,  with  short  thin  black  hair,  that  had  a 
greasy  appearance  more  from  a  natural  unctuous- 
ness  of  the  trunk  of  which  it  was  an  excrescence, 
rather  than  produced  by  the  aid  of  an  application 
of  any  of  the  various  filthy  greases  with  which  hair- 
dressers and  vulgar  fops  besmear  their  heads.  Such 
was  the  aspect  of  Mr.  CuUen,  as  I  first  beheld  him 
imperfectly  disclosed  to  view  through  the  narrow 
apertures  in  a  long  row  of  particular-shaped  and 
very  small  sized  Britannia- metal  teapots,  with 
black  handles  and  white  knobs,  flanked  at  either 
end  by  a  coifee-can,  and  a  teapot  of  a  size  sufficient 
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to  gire  k  the  appearance  of  beii^  Ihe  pareni  of 
the  amailer  ones  it  guarded,  tbougfa  differing  in  so 
tar  diat  the  handle  too  com^wDded  in  thU  instance 
u-ith  the  knob,  being  somewhat  of  a  more  state 
affair,  and  used  for  the  assembled  evening  p«rty  in 
a  coUectJre  btidy,  whilst  the  othera  were  intended 
to  furnish  individuaUy  in  separate  and  uosociai 
flimres  the  due  proportion  of  coarse  Bohen,  allotted 
with  a  scropuloDa  niceness  for  the  morning  meal 
of  each  of  the  boarders.  As  I  passed,  he  qnitted 
his  geat  and  very  civilly  greeted  me,  apologizing 
respectfully  for  the  delay  that  had  occurred  in 
letting  me  in. 
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I  nevwthelesa  felt  myself  slightly  embarrassed  at 
being  thus  suddenly  ushered  as  a  total  stranger 
amongst  so  numerous  an  assembly,  all  more  or  less 
intimately  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  the 
whole  of  whose  attention  was  by  the  want  of  well- 
bred  tact  permitted  to  be  perceptibly  fixed  upon 
me*  Any  trifling  unpleasantness  was^  howerer^ 
relieyed  by  the  obsequious  dyility  of  my  recent 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Timothy,  who,  attired  pretty 
similarly  to  bis  master,  motioned  me  to  an  un- 
occupied part  of  the  table,  and  placing  one  of  the 
curious-looking  little  teapots  before  me,  pushed 
a  milk«jug  and  other  necessary  implements  in  my 
direction,  and  the  stiff  formality  of  my  position 
was  at  once  completely  dissipated  by  a  good- 
natured,  though  somewhat  abrupt,  observation  on 
the  weather  from  my  opposite  neighbour,  in  whose 
voice  I  at  once  recognised  the  already  mentioned 
familiar  friend  of  Lord  Viscount  Swillpunch,  the 
nephew  of  the  owner  of  Castle  Barry  in  the  county 
of  Westmeath. 

<*A  very  cold  morning,  sir — you  have  been 
travelling  I  believe ;  and  the  divil's  own  work  you 
had  to  get  in  too  when  you  arrived,  it's  always 
the  case  here." 
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"O!"  says  an  old  lady  from  the  other  side, 
*'that  is  the  noise  that  dlsturhed  me  ao  thi« 
morning.  I  thought  it  was  some  of  those  othei 
gentlemen  coining  in  as  usual." 

I  was  about  to  apologize  to  this  lady,  and  express 
my  groat  regret  for  having  unintentionally  brukni 
upon  her  slumbere,  when  Captain  Barry,  wha^J 
having  finished  his  breakfast,  had  risen  and  was 
standing  behind  my  chair,  leaned  down,  and  in  a 
whisper  said,  "Tut  man,  don't  mind  tiat  old 
tabby,  she  is  always  bothering  about  one  thing  or 
other,  we  never  mind  her  here  ;"  and  Uien  addrestf 
ing  the  lady  herself,   said   aloud,    "indeed  Mrs. 
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A  good-humoured,  jolly  pleasant  man^  of  some  five 
and  forty,  a  captain  by  courtesy,  having  once  been 
a  lieutenant  in  the   Westmeath    militia,   rough, 
coarse^  and  not  very  polite,  there  was  yet  all  the 
ideas  of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour  in  his 
notions;  tall  and  well  made,  with  a  pair  of  formid* 
able  black  whiskers^  and  a  face  the  colour  of  a 
bullock's  liver^ — ^he  could  drink  blazing  port  and 
whiskey-punch  ad  libitum,  with  impunity^ — was  fond 
of  a  country  dance,  a  great  favourite  with  women 
who  loved  fun  and  amusement  better  than  senti- 
ment and  haut  tony — was  dressed  in  the  morning 
in  the  very  pink  of  the  newest  fashion ;  but  in  his 
evening  costume,  that  being  with  him  the  hour  of 
business,  consulted  comfort  more  than  appearance ; 
he  had  fought  three  duels,  but  said  he  detested  a 
quarrelsome  man.     Having  but  small  means,  he  in 
Dublin  lived  amongst  people  whom  he  considered 
far  his  inferiors,  and  whom  he  never  acknowledged 
or  owned  when  on  a  visit  with  his  uncle  at  Castle 
Barry  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  where  he  was 
much  in  request,  as  he  could  sit  at  the  foot  of  the 
table  until  more  than  half  the  gprand  panel  of  the 
county,  or  as  many  of  them  as  dined  there,  were 
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under  it ;  could  lell  a  good  story,  and  make  one  for 
tlic  uccasioD,  if  neceBsary — was  well  known  as  a 
rivht-a-hcad  man  m  the  Kilcooley  hunt,  and  Uip 
best  judge  of  a  horse  in  the  whole  country. 

"  1  tell  you  wliat  it  is,  Mrs.  Watlcins,  yon  will 
never  he  yourself  again  until  you  take  some  such 
poor  fellow  as  myself  for  your  husband;  but  joking 
apart,  you  must  take  great  care  of  your  health, 
these  astcrly  winds  will  cut  you  up  tee-totally 
into  ribbons;  but  tell  me  ma'am,  do  you  feel  any 
way  ne-nc-nervous?"  and  his  strong  voice  actually 
faltered  as  his  tongue  turned  over  so  unwonted  a 
word,  and  of  whose  very  meaning  lie  felt  conscious 
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unobserved,  attired  in  a  brown  body  coat  with 
very  short  and  broad  skirts^  a   black-and-white 
ribbed  and  striped  worsted  waistcoat,  of  a  pattern 
k  la  groom,  and  a  pair  of  exceedingly  tight  and 
very  short  drab  cloth   trousers,  which  with  high 
shoes  and  worsted  stockings  completed  his  attire; 
with  the  exception  of  my  having  omitted  to  notice 
a  white  neckcloth,  neither  provided  with  starch  nor 
stiffenery  but  fastened  by  some  incomprehensible 
means  round  his  neck,  as  no  sort  of  tie  was  visible, 
and  provided   with   divers    little   plaits  that  ran 
around  it  in  its  whole  depth,  like  the  fluting  of  a 
column  placed  horizontally;  he  was  a  short,  but 
not  very  coipulent  man,  turned  I  should  say  of 
sixty,  extremely  bald,  but  what  little  hair  remained 
.not  grey — the  top  of  his  head  which  was  thus  un- 
covered^ being  however  so  highly  polished  as  to 
strongly  reflect  the  light  that  fell  upon  it  from 
the  upper  panes  of  thie  window.     At  the  instant  of 
our  introduction  to  him,,  he  was  striving  to  cool,  by 
blowing  upon  it,  the  tea  which  he  had  pour-ed  out 
into  his. saucer  held  in  the  air>  balanced  between 
the  thumb    and    fore-finger  of   his    right  hand. 
'Pon  my  word,  ma'am,''  he  continued,  **  I  quite 
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agree  witli  you,  that  we,  tlie  respecubic  orderly 
portion  of  this  eommunity,  should  Lave  BOine  pro- 
tection from  the  disturbance  of  the  wild  young 
men  that  have  come  here  latterly ;  for  instance,  I  am 
now  going  to  my  office,  quite  unable  to  attend  to 
unythiug  for  want  of  my  natural  rest,  and  scalding 
n)y  mouth  from  having  remained  in  bed  later  than 
I  ought  in  the  vain  hope  of  procuring  some  repose, 
but  even  then  some  one  of  them  worse  than  ever 
put  the  whole  house  in  an  uproar  at  six  o'clock 
this  morning." 

"  O  Mr.  Sleekly  !    you   must  give  them   only 
their  due,  for  bad  us  they  are,  and  dreadful  as  it  is 
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for  his  having  referred  at  all  to  the  transaction, 
which  he  did  with  great  courtesy  and  politeness, 
and  was  commencing  a  'full  particular  and  circum- 
stantial account  of  all  his  troubles  and  perplexities, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
servant  with  some  letters,  one  of  which  it  appeared 
was  for  Captain  Barry,  who  upon  looking  at  it 
exclaimed,  *'the  Kinnegad  post-mark  as  I  live^ 
and  from  my  uncle,  by  jingo!  I  know  the  old 
crest  of  the  Fish-Hauriant,  as  my  uncle  says  it 
ought  to  be  called^  and  if  I  can  only  manage  to 
keep  my  own  head  above  water  as  well^  I'll  do;" 
and  he  broke  the  large  seal  with  which  it  was 
ornamented^  without  any  regard  for  the  heraldic 
distinction  of  his  relative,  and  proceeded  to  read 
the  letter^  with  the  leading  contents  of  which  he 
soon  favoured  the  company. 

**  Who'd  have  thought  the  I^;>eggan  races  were 
so  near!  the  week  after  next  I  declare;  'gad 
that's  funny  enough,  they  should  just  happen  when 
I  was  thinking  of  going  down  for  a  little  time.  My 
uncle  is  going  to  have  a  large  party  for  the  whole 
week,  and  what  it  will  be  like  you'll  easily  guess^ 
Sleekly,   when   I   tell  you   that  your  old  friend 
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RjilTerty  O'RaiFerty  is  one  of  tbem.  Lord  Swill- 
punch  has  a  horse  1  know  to  run — and,  holloa!  I 
was  near  missing  the  principal  thing,  my  hdcIc 
wants  me  to  inquire  at  Dycer's  if  yoang  Geoi^c 
Goggerty's  black  mare  is  there  still ;  and  ihai  I 
may  go  as  far  as  to  make  it  gaineoa  insteai!  of 
pounds.  I  offered  sixty  last  week,  provided  Gog- 
gerty  consents  to  pay  Watts  a  gninea  for  bis 
opinion.  Be  hanged  but  I  always  get  flurried 
in  these  matters  of  business,  and  I  made  the  divil's 
own  botch  of  the  last  job  I  undertook,  in  the  ex- 
change my  uncle  asked  me  to  make  of  his  gig  for 
an  outside  jaunting-car;  so  Sleekly,  as  you're  a 
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never  kept  any  account  of  the  time,  and  Pm  per- 
secuted by  one  of  those  8ix<»and«eight-penny  fellows 
you  see  so  much  of  at  your  shop ;  so  I  can  arrange 
to  meet  you  there.  But  I  must  go  up  to  Dycer's 
at  once ;  $o  here,  Tkn,  Timothy  don't  you  hear 
me;  damn  that  fellow^  he  is  always  thinking  of  his 
fine  English  talk,  instead  of  minding  his  business; 
Timothy  O'Neill,  I  say,  tell  Pat  to  bring  my  straps 
here  immediately;"  and  in  a  few  minutes  Pat 
made  his  appearance  accordingly,  and  proceeded 
to  fasten  on  these  indispensable  ^ticles,  which, 
from  the  tr6users  being  tight  and  the  Captain 
both  stout  and  impatient,  was  not  so  easy  a  job ; 
so  that,  whilst  the  poor  fellow  was  breaking  his 
thumb-nails  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  make  th^m 
meet,  the  Captain  gave  him  no  better  encourage- 
ment than  calling  out  to  him,  ^'  Make  haste !  make 
haste  Pat!  why  don't  you  button  them  man? 
what  are  you  at,  you  stupid  baste?"  and  then 
stooping  down,  all  the  blood. in  his  body  collected 
into  his  ears  and  head  so  as  to  make  the  former 
almost  as  red  as  his  face,  and  what  with  his  effort 
in  bending  and  the  boy's  holding  vigorously  on,  the 
solitary  button  left  from  former  struggles  now  flew 
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off,    when   the   israsdble   Captain   fetched   Pat 
knock  with  his  knuckles  on  the  back  of  the  bead, 
calling  out,  at  the  same  time,  *' Thunderanounsl 
you  brute  of  a  booby,  you've  broke  my  breeches.' 

"O   fie!"    Mr.   Barry,    "cries   Mrs.  Watkii 
''  don't  forget  there  are  ladies  in  the  room.' 

The  Captain's  gtdlantry  and  good-humour  seemed 
to  have  quite  deserted  him,  for  having  abrup^y 
refused  the  proffered  assistance  of  a  young 
of  forty-four,  who  offered  to  sew  it  on,  and  hai 
requested  Sleekly  to  wait  two  minutes,  he  dashed 
out  of  the  room;  and,  as  he  banged  the  door,  I 
heard  him  mutter  something  about  a  "withered 
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already  swelled  into  six  times  two  without  his 
re-appearance,  so  that  Mr.  Sleekly  appeared  to 
be  getting  fidgety,  to  judge  by  the  frequency  of 
his  having  recourse  to  his  watch,  and  at  last  de- 
clared he  could  wait  no  longer,  and  desired  Pat 
to  get  him  his  great  coat  in  the  hall,  where,  having 
indued  himself  with  a  garment  he  called  by  that 
name,  which  was  so  extremely  tight  as  scarcely 
to  be  got  on,  and  being  provided  with  a  pair  of 
long  skirts,  that  starting  from  a  very  high  waist, 
ran  a  race  at  his  heels,  striving  how  far  they  could 
keep  away  from  each  other  in  that  distance,  con- 
sequently formed  a  totally  useless  protection  in  his 
rear.  In  the  course  of  this  process  he  was  joined 
by  Barry,  and  they  both  proceeded  out  of  doors, 
Sleekly  remarking,  '*  I  protest  I  have  not  been  so 
late  these  three  years." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


■'  Ttiere'll  be  no  good  until  Ibe  Jeok  and  Peel's  in." 

Omi  i  U  Madana  W^Ura  and  llarmtT. 


Tme  remainder  of  the  breakfast  conduued  to  pan 
flatly,  if  more  quietly;  one  or  two  of  tUe  ladies 
having  retired  from  tlic  room,  and  the  gentlemen 
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side — nor  did  this  at  all  surprise  me,  as  in  a 
country  where  considerations  of  this  character  in- 
fluence more  or  less  every  action  of  life,  it  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  the  selection  of 
a  permanent  home  for  themselves,  persons  should 
fall  into  the  choice  of  a  house,  rendered  by  the 
gradual  collection  into  it  of  similarly-minded  oc* 
cnpants,  pretty  generally  recognised  as  of  that 
line  of  politics  embraced  by  the  majority  of  its 
frequenters.  Mrs.  Watkins,  I  quickly  saw,  was  the 
chief  oracle  of  the  house  in  these  matters;  and 
being  by  birth  very  highly  connected,  as  well 
as  in  possession  of  good  means,  she  had  naturally 
adopted  the  opinions  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration 
to  characterise  as  nearly  universal  amongst  the 
leading  Irish  gentry.  Sharing,  in  common  with 
those  who  entertain  similar  public  views,  the  mor- 
tification and  disappointment  consequent  upon  tlie 
rejection  of  their  extreme  notions  by  the  present 
Lord-lieutenant,  she  had  permitted  her  first  feelings 
of  gratification  and  approval  of  his  arrival  to  fall 
into,  from  the  discouragement  given  her  party  by 
him,  a  detestation  and  rancorous  hostility  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  virulent  animosity  with  which  she 
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bad  railed  at  liis  toi-disant  liberal  prede* 
tliat  she  was  now  accuBtomed,  with  the  rest  of  her 
clique,  to  indulge  in  as  violent  titade§  of  abase 
aud  cengure  against  Lord  Wigton  and  bis  govern- 
ment, as  ever  she  had  done  against  tbe  Marquess 
of  Blarney.  Concomitant  with  tbb  strong  poUdcal 
bias,  there  was  in  Mrs.  Watkins's  character,  wealthy 
and  affluent  as  she  was,  a  most  extraordinary  and 
miserable  parsimony;  but  ever  anxious,  above  all 
things,  for  the  latest  intelligence  and  the  moet 
recent  news,  she  nevertheless  coald  not  prevail 
upon  herself  to  go  to  the  expense  of  r^nlarly 
taking'  a  paper;    and  even  carried  it  to  so  great  an 
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its  transitory  proprietorship.  This,  with  her  ear- 
nest and  (from  an  intentionally  assumed  obtuseness 
upon  the  servant's  part,  in  comprehending  what 
she  meant)  at  times  angry  and  almost  violent 
disclaimers,  afforded  considerable  sport  to  her  tor- 
mentors^ who  not  content  with  this,  amused  them- 
selves further  by  practising  somewhat  unfairly, 
upon  her  astonishing  gullibility^  telling  her  the 
most  monstrous  and  extraordinary  stories,  which 
she  continued  to  again  retail  without  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  their  being  fictions.  On  the  present 
occasion  a  young  man,  who  had  come  down  very 
late^  and  who  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  night's 
raking  strong  upon  his  countenance  and  person, 
after  having  addressed  her  on  his  entry  with  the 
customary  salaam  of  the  house,  ^'  Morrow,  Ma'am,'' 
and  acknowledged  by  a  bow  her  rejoinder^  '<  Good 
morning,  Mr.  Hanlon,''  betook  himself  to  his  news- 
paper, whilst  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of   his 

order  of  ^'  Wet  the  tea  Timothy;"  and  having  for 

» 

a  few  seconds  feigned  to  be  unusually  interested 
in  some  article  he  was  looking  at,  addressed  an- 
other gentleman,  saying,  **a  terrible  thing  this, 
about  the  College ;  the  poor  infatuated  people  I^ 
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"  Wbat  is  it,  Mr.  Hanlon?  I  declare  I  have  not 
heard  a  word  of  it  yet,  though  Miss  Crogsley 
assured  me  she  iiad  read  me  the  whole  paper." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  see  it,  ma'am  ?  the  College 
wall  has  fallen  by  the  great  storm  of  yesterday, 
and  killed  the  Provost  and  the  Bishop  of  Lawn- 
sleeves  who  was  walliing  by  at  the  time  with  him; 
but  would  not  you  like  to  take  a  read  yourself? 
I'll  be  very  happy  to  let  you  have  the  paper,  and 
I  can  get  another  one." 

"  O !  dear  me  no,  you  're  very  good ;  but  as 
I  said,  I  have  heard  the  rest  of  ihe  news  long  ago, 
Miss  CroBsley  read  it  me,  though  how  she  missed 
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fill  loss  of  life,"  and  concluded  by  a  melancholy 
account,  full  of  the  most  harrowing  details  of  the 
death  of  several  individuals,  and  among  others  the 
Provost  of  Trinity  College,  and  his  aforesaid  Right 
Reverend  companion,  and  wound  up  with  an  exact 
statement  of  the  emoluments  of  these  lucrative 
posts,  together  with  an  enumeration  of  the  different 
individuals  likely  to  be  selected  by  the  government 
from  the  number  of  their  qualified  supporters,  for 
their  bestowment.  As  soon  as  he  had  done,  Mrs. 
Watkins  exclaimed,  *<  how  very  dreadful !  but  what 
extraordinary  luck  this  government  have,  was  there 
ever  anything  like  it?  its  quite  a  fulfilment  of 
the  low  saying  about  the  devil's  children,  —  a 
bishopric,  and  the  provostship,  well  to  be  sure ! 
was  there  ever  anything  like  it !  if  things  continue 
like  this,  they'll  fill  every  place.  —  O  dear!  O 
dear !  if  it  had  only  been  one  of  their  own  bishops. 
But  poor  old  Doctor  Bookworm !  there  was  piety 
and  learning  for  you,  if  you  please— one  of  the 
good  old  school,  not  a  new  nobody  knows  who  or 
what;  well,  my  dear,  God's  will  be  done,  his  ways 
are  above  our  knowing,  but  it  certainly  seems  odd 
that  these  infidel  popish  people  should   have  so 
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many  openings  made  for  them  U>  creep  in  luid 
undermine  all  that's  old  and  good.  Bui  I  vonder 
who  will  get  the  provostship  ?  now,  if  die  Tories 
were  in,  my  cousin  Dunderhead  the  Fellow,  would 
have  a  cliaiice,  but  as  it  is  it  will  be  ni>  doubt 
that  old  Dr.  Lickspittle,  who  is  always  at  the  Castle, 
although  be  is  lower  down." 

In  addition  to  the  above  particulars,  my  readers, 
if  any  I  shall  have,  will  be  able  tc^picturc  to  them- 
selves Mrs.  Watkins,  wben  I  sball  have  told  them 
that  she  was  a  little  thin  wizened  old  woman  witli 
remarkably  piercing  black  eyes,  with  which  she 
was  always  ferreting  Into  every  thing,  and  every 
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dress,  neither  did  she  wear  a  close-fitting  cap  and 
sombre-coloured  cloak,  with  the  other  peculiar 
marks  of  age — the  falling  degrees  upon  that,  in  all 
countries,  universally  employed  chronometer  of 
women's  age  unfailingly  to  be  found  in  female 
dress — ^but  on  the  contrary  sought  that  style  of 
costume  best  adapted  to  set  forth  advantageously 
those  personal  charms,  never  very  largely  possessed 
by  her;  but  which,  such  as  she  had  imagined 
them  to  be,  she  still  considered  as  perhaps  partially 
dimmed  in  lustre,  although  very  fitr  indeed  from 
being  as  yet  extinguished  by  the  exterminating 
hand  of  advancing  age,  some  of  the  incipient 
infirmities  of  which  obtruded  themselves  however 
so  sensibly  upon  her  as  to  make  it  impossible  that 
she  could  altogether  blind  herself  to  the  fact,  that 
she  was  beginning  to  get  into  years.  Having 
been  left  a  widow  at  a  not  very  early  age,  and  in 
possession  at  once  of  an  easy  and  affluent  life- 
income,  and  further,  the  owner  of  considerable 
freehold  property,  disposable  at  her  sole  will  and 
pleasure,  she  had  seen  or  had  fancied  she  saw  in 
the  civilities  of  her  relatives  only  an  ill-disguised 
impatience  for  her  death,  and  therefore  resolving 
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to  free  herself  from  tlieir  importunities  and  trouble- 
some attentions,  betook  herself  to  the  independence 
of  Itfing  alone ;  and  not  relishing  perfect  solitude, 
found  in  the  otherwiae  little  congenial  habits  of  a 
boarding-house  a  refuge  at  once  from  ennui  and 
self-interested  solieitude.  She  bad  nov  for  many 
years  adopted  this  mode  of  life,  during  the  last  five 
of  which  she  bad  been  an  inmate  of  Mr.  CuUen's 
house,  where  the  knowledge  of  her  affiuent  cir- 
cumstances and  her  paying  considerably  ibore  than 
the  ordinary  inmates  (as  tliough  penurious  by 
nature,  the  utmost  expense  she  could  be  at  here 
fell  far  short  of  what  she  had  formerly  been  aocuft- 
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her  to  much  laughter,  and  furnished  abuDdant 
source  of  mirth  to  many  of  those  she  associated 
with.  It  was  this;  though  so  slim  and  slender, 
so  lean  and  withered  as  she  appeared,  and  for 
ever  complaining  of  the  poorness  of  her  appetite, 
despite  her  frequent  lamentations  over  her  inability 
to  eat^  she  was  nevertheless  gifted  not  merely  with 
a  wholesome  and  hit  stomach,  but  was  positively 
voracious  and  immoderate  in  her  anxiety  to  par- 
take largely  of  every  thing,  so  much  so,  as  to 
render  the  post  of  her  next  neighbour  at  dinner 
very  generally  avoided  by  all  those  in  the  secret, 
in  consequence  of  the  tiresome  and  unremitting 
daims  she  made  upon  their  civility  and  attention, 
in  enlisting  their  good  offices  to  assist  her  in  pro- 
curing any  of  the  more  distant  dainties  she  longed 
for.  In  all  other  respects  Mrs*  Watkins  was  a 
sufficiently  agreeable  person,  lively  and  full  of 
conversation,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  almost 
all  the  leading  characters  that  had  figured  for  many 
years  past  in  Dublin  as  remarkable  or  notorious  in 
any  line. 

Having  thus  made  an  acquaintance  with  some 
few  of  the  persons  with  whom  I  was  for  the  pre- 
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sent  domiciled,  1  retired  to  my  apartmeut,  pre- 
paratory to  sallying  out  upon  the  execution  of 
various  aSTaira  that  I  had  to  attend  to,  amougst 
others,  the  lirst  and  most  pressing  object  1  bad  in 
view,  was  to  see  whether  the  Movilles  bad  arrived  ; 
when,  on  inquiry,  I  discovered  that  Mrs.  Halford'i 
information,  though  in  the  main  correct,  was  either 
intentionally  or  through  inadvertence,  partially 
inaccurate,  for  that  although  three  days  bad  since 
elapsed  they  had  not  as  yet  arrived,  nor  were 
expected  to  be  in  town  for  another  week.  Another 
matter  very  much  uppermost  in  my  mind  was  a 
careful  avoidance  of  coming  in  contact  with  any 
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first  time  learned  that  this  shop  was  a  kind  of 
rendezvous  for  the  various  fashionable  Exquisites, 
who  commonly  occupy  themselves  in  lounging 
about  the  streets  during  the  afternoon ;  and  whilst 
I  remained  eating  a  few  grapes,  several  modish 
gentlemen  passed  in  and  out,  all  of  whom  seemed 
on  terms  of  familiarity  with  the  owner,  a  respect- 
able-looking elderly  woman ;  and  most  of  them  too 
known  to  each  other. 

<<  Good  morrow,  Mrs.  Harmer/'  said  a  tall  thin 
young  man,  exceedingly  pale  and  sallow,  with 
remarkably  dirty  teeth,  very  large  whiskers,  a 
great  deal  of  hair — a  broad-brimmed  hat,  badly 
brushed — no  shirt  collar,  and  about  three  yards  and 
a  half  of  blue  silk  twisted  round  his  neck,  holding 
two  gold  pins  with  foxes'  heads  joined  by  a  chain, 
neither  of  which,  though  highly  ornamental,  could 
be  said  to  be  of  much  use,  being  more  supported 
by  the  neckcloth  than  tending  to  maintain  the 
latter  in  its  proper  place  and  condition ;  a  canary- 
coloured  waistcoat  made  double-breasted,  heavily 
laden  with  mother-of-pearl,  much  in  the  mode  of 
a  brewer's  drayman,  a  cut-off  bottle-green  coat  (of 
that  shade  sometimes  used  as  court  mourning  by 
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liberal  M.  P.'s).  willi  crtra-aJzed  born 
{oriffinalty  of  couception  and  Bingularity  of  eseen- 
tion  being  in  foppery,  as  in  poetry,  the  critcrioo 
of  a  master  mind),  a  pair  of  blueish-grey,  deep- 
ribbed  buckskin  trousers  made  skin-tight,  with 
chain  straps  clanking  a  la  heavy  dragoon,  boots 
too  new  to  polish  and  built  on  a  principle  warranted 
to  insure  corns  to  any  wearer,  decked  behind  wilK 
crooked  necked  spurs  sulBdently  small  not  to 
Bcem  vulgar,  but  bright  enough  to  draw  attention, 
and  so  prove  he  owned  a  horse — these  completed 
his  costume,  with  the  exception  of  a  thick  piece 
of  wood  painted  black  in  imitation  of  ebony,  having 
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instance  so  tramped  as  to  be  useless;  he  was 
redolent  moreover,  of  a  mingled  perfume  of  bad 
cigars  and  eau  de  Cologne  the  produce  of  an 
eminent  Dublin  compounder  of  every  species  of 
foreign  perfume,  who  contented  himself  with  im- 
porting their  names  alone. 

**  Good-morrow,  Mrs.  Harmer,  how  do  you  do?'' 

"  O,  good-morrow  Mr.  Magrath,why  you're  late> 
they  are  all  gone  this  hour  and  more." 

''Are  they  faith — that's  bad,  damned  bad.  I 
thought  I  'd  be  late^  how  did  they  go  ?' 

<'  O,  Mr.  Sweeny  rode,  to  be  sure,  as  you  know 
he  has  to  call  at  the  Rock  on  his  way,  but  the  rest 
took  a  car  to  the  railway." 

^*  Be  gad  I'm  glad  you  mentioned  Sweeny  rode, 
success  my  boy !  I  'm  all  right  now.  I  tell  you 
what  it  is  Mrs.  Harmer^  like  a  good  woman  get 
us  a  doctor  immediately^  and  I  '11  be  off  to  Dycer's, 
mount  my  mare,  and  I  bet  you  what  you  like  I 
overtake  Sweeny." 

"Very  well,  sir;  here  Tom,  get  Mr.  Magrath 
a  doctor,  and  make  haste,  and  mind  the  tumbler 's 
dane.  I  hope  you  will  be  in  time,  sir.  They 
were  all  very  sorry  you  weren't  ready,  and  they 
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bid  me  tell  you  that  they'll  dine  at  Quid's,  anil 
they  are  all  to  meet  here  when  they  come  back,  and 
take  tiieir  tumbler." 

By  this  time  the  doctor,  which  I  found  was  the 
slang  name  here  for  a  sort  of  compound  effer- 
vescing beverage,  was  made  ready  by  Tom,  and 
respectfully  banded  by  him  to  Mr.  Magrath,  who 
having  at  once  quaffed  it  off,  signified  bis  approval 
of  its  manufacture  by — with  a  hard-drawn  breath — 
saying,  "  devilish  fine  stuff  tEiat,"  and  then  lost  no 
time  in  starting  on  bis  intended  expedition;  of 
course  not  paying  at  the  moment,  and  even  defer- 
ring to  some  future  day,   his   liberal  gratuity   to 
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have  met  Mr.  Sweeny  here ;  you  don't  know 
Mr.  Sweeny,  perhaps,  sir — Mr.  Sweeny  of  the 
square  ?  he  and  Mr.  Magrath  bring  a  great  many 
friends  here ;  and  being  very  genteel,  they  don't 
like  to  meet  the  rifF-raiF  of  your  common  taverns, 
and  such  like,  so  they  often  come  to  my  house  of 
an  evening  after  the  play,  and  take  their  quiet 
tumbler  inside ;  there 's  nobody  to  annoy  them  or 
notice  them;  it's  very  pleasant  you  know  sir,  quiet 
and  retired." 

She  was  now  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a 
military  officer,  who  appeared  extremely  fastidious 
in  the  choice  of  his  fruit,  somewhat  particular  as 
to  price,  and  rather  limited  in  his  consumption. 
I  observed  a  vast  alteration  in  the  good  woman's 
manners  towards  him,  being  exceedingly  stiff  and 
uncommunicative^  more  so  indeed  than  appeared 
called  for,  as  though  treating  her  rather  unceremo- 
niously he  was  tolerably  polite ;  as  soon  as  he  had 
left  the  shop,  turning  to  me  she  remarked,  *^  I  hate 
to  see  the  likes  of  these  coming  into  my  shop, 
there 's  many  of  them  comes  over  from  the  barracks 
opposite  in  George's-street,  who,  after  they  have 
skulked  away  from  the  mess  to  escape  taking  their 
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wine  like  gentlemen,  put  on  some  old  coat,  and  as 
occurred  la»t  night,  a  couple  of  ibem  came  over 
from  that  Scotcli  regiment  over  the  way,  and  began 
Id  play  the  great  men  in  my  shop,  and  after  bavinjf 
a  couple  of  oranges  between  tliera,  they  says  lo  me 
(bud  luck  to  tliem  !)  in  that  6ne  lingo  of  theirs, 
'  What 's  tlie  damage  woman  r"  Ah  !  it's  not  the 
likes  of  them  I'm  used  to,  the  dirty  mane  scuts! 
its  the  raal  gintlemen  I  have,  such  as  Mr.  Magmth 
and  Mr.  Sweeny,  God  bless  them!" 

Making  my  escape  from  Mrs.  Harmer's  voluble 
and  exaggerated  attack  upon  what  perhaps  might 
have  some  foundation  for  fair  complaint,  I  found 
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the  country^  and  putting  the  dirty  scum  over  their 
heads.  I  don't  know  what  like  this  man  is^  but  that 
Marquess  of  Blarney  was  a  nasty  man,^  God  be 
with  the  old  times  when  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Seacoal  were  in  Dublin,  them  was  what  I  liked  to 
see^  going  about  with  their  coach  and  six.  O  what 
a  delightful  woman  the  Duchess  was — so  good  and 
so  charitable  I  ay^  but 't  was  she  was  fit  to  represent 
a  queen,  or  to  teach  a  queen — well,  well^  the  Lord 
knows  what  the  world  will  come  to  at  last^  when 
the  likes  of  her  is  put  aside." 

Having  for  the  present  no  occupation  to  engage 
my  attention,  and  with  no  better  object  than  the 
somewhat  anomalous  one  for  beings  so  short-lived 
and  ephemeral,  of  seeking  to  kill  time,  as  though 
it  sped  not  away  from  us  with  a  flight  sufficiently 
rapid,  considering  how  irretrievable  is  each  second, 
and  that  for  those  very  moments  that  now  seem  to 
hang  heavily  on  our  hands,  we  shall  each  of  us 
when  the  last  act  of  the  play  is  commenced  vainly 
long,  and  with  impotent  tenacity  as  they  glide 
from  our  hands  still  strive  to  cling  to,  I  sauntered 
along  that  peculiarly  crowded  thoroughfare  formed 
by  the  fiishionable  beat  from  the  entrance  to  Dub* 
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the  coloars  of  the  rainbow,  considered  it  necessary 
in  a  promenade  she  was  making  at  mid-day  on  the 
beach,  picking  shells  and  writing  on  the  sand  with 
her  parasol  end,  to  provide  herself  with  a  similar 
protection  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  fellow  about  six 
feet  two,  with  a  powdered  head,  sky  blue  coat  and 
red  plush  breeches,  who,  in  this  costume,  stiflBy 
followed  her  wherever  she  went,  with  his  cane  in 
his  hand.  This  crowd,  however,  does  not  last 
very  long,  and  being  swollen  to  its  greatest  height 
at  about  half-past  four  by  the  discharge  into  its 
waters  of  a  muddy  stream  of  black-looking  busi- 
ness-like men,  making  their  way  home  from  the 
Courts,  rapidly  dissolves  itself,  and  leaves  those 
streets  at  five  o'clock  or  soon  after  comparatively 
thin ;  half-past  five  o'clock  being  a  general  dinner 
hour  for  middling  and  small  gentry,  the  better 
ones  pushing  on  only  till  six,  except  on  what  are 
odiously  called,  *^  company-days.''  After  this  hour 
you  see  few  persons,  except  the  military  who 
form  the  garrison  and  Vice-regal  court,  and  who 
together  with  some  score  or  two  of  half-Londonized 
young  men,  who  (not  living  at  home)  are  their 
own   masters,   and   thinking  the   Castle  and  the 
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Barracks  the  very  acme  of  bstiion,  dine  exces- 
sively late,  thus  interpreting;  the  late  dinner  hour 
adopted  by  many  in  reality  from  motives  of  con- 
venience, into  a  proof  of  good  ton,  and  fall  into 
that  most  vulgar  error  commoo  on  bolh  sides  of 
the  Channel  to  narrow-minded  half-bred  people,  of 
supposing  that  there  is  the  slightest  degree  either 
of  greatness  or  littleness  in  dining  early  or  late; 
and  although  it  is  most  undoubtedly  true  that  a 
great  many  people  really  are  so  excessively  we^- 
minded  and  foolish  as  to  attach  importance  and 
take  pride  in  eating  their  dinner  later  than  their 
neighbours,   yet   it   is  a    most  vulgar,  low,  con- 
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and  supreme  ton,  which  standing  on  a  well-assured 
and  steady  footing,  conscious  of  its  own  substantial 
and  well-built  strength,  can  afford  to  indulge  itself 
by  consulting  its  own  convenience  and  following  its 
own  bent,  without  making  itself  uncomfortable  in 
order  to  appear  quasi  fashionable;  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  woman  assured  of  her  rectitude  does 
not  scruple  to  do  many  things  which  one  less 
steady  would  be  afraid  of,  or  as  the  vieille  noblesse 

m 

of  the  Faubourg  St  Germain  would  not  fear  to 
commit  its  claim  to  high  ton  by  an  act  of  conde- 
scension to  an  inferior,  at  which  the  bourgeoisie  of 
a  modern  millionaire  would  shudder  and  stand 
aghast. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Dullj  put  a'er  the  dinner  of  ibe  day  ; 

AnJ  Juan  look  his  jjlue.  lie  knew  not  wbcrei 

Conruwd  in  Ihe  confusion,  and  dislroit. 

A  ad  sitting  u  if  niilcd  upon  hji  chsii; 

Tbaugh  kaifea  and  forks  clung'J  round  u  in  a  fin;. 

Ho  sccmrd  uncontcious  orall  paiiing  there, 

Till  loniit  one  wilh  it  groan  exprot  a  wiBh 

(Unhei'deJ  loicc)  to  Imve  >  fin  of  G>li. 

Doit  Juan. 
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exempts  it  altogether  from  the  provincial  appear^ 
ance  common  to  the  other  towns.  If  indeed  the 
equipages  that  you  see  are  many  of  them  wanting 
in  the  finished  and  perfect  appearance  of  a  London 
tum-outy  at  all  events  there  is  no  deficiency  in 
point  of  number  and  variety. 

From  the  slang  drag,  the  family  coach,  the  town 
chariot,  the  travelling  ditto,  the  open  landau,  the 
German  calash,  the  light  britscha,  the  volup- 
tuary's luxurious  cab,  the  phaeton,  the  tilbury  and 
the  stanhope ;  the  infinite  and  innumerable  sorts, 
sizes,  and  descriptions  of  four-wheeled  chay^  down 
to  the  peculiar  conveyance  indigenous  to  the 
country,  and  familiar  to  all,  as  the  Irish  jaunting* 
car.  Alone,  perhaps,  is  wanting  that  bijou  of 
conveyances,  the  lordly  vis-d-viSf  which,  light  and 
graceful,  bowls  swimmingly  along  behind  a  pair 
of  good-actioned  sixteen-hands-and-a-half,  with 
sufficient  room  to  stretch  your  legs — and  if  you 
are  fond  of  ease,  and  like  to  ride  alone,  holds 
invitingly  an  opposite  seat  to  rest  them  on — and 
not  heavy  as  a  coach,  it  still  affords  room  for  that 
double  attendance  from  behind,  so  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  entering  and  alighting,  to  those  unable 
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to  rough  it  with  one  footman.  But  revenotu  d  run 
mouttinty  if  the  vast  Dumber  of  conveyances  in 
Dublin  streets  please,  by  their  crowd  and  number, 
still  more  amusement  may  be  derived  from  tlie 
grotesque  and  clumsy  finery  of  most  of  them. 
Servants  pranked  proudly  forth  in  some  one  ar- 
ticle, whose  bright  and  brilliant  newness  contrasts 
not  pleasantly  wiLh  the  old  and  shabby  remnant 
of  their  dress;  coachmen  in  coloured  handkerchiefs 
and  top-boots — footmen  in  frock  coats  and  soiled 
gloves,  with  gaiters  that  too  short  to  reach  the 
entire  length  from  knee  to  heel,  thus  expose  above 
the  latter  the  broken  stocking,  through  which  the 
new  potato  peeps.     Huge   and   enormous   family 
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ticularly,  Dublin  is  remarkable;  the  number  of 
equestrians  being  incredible^  arising  from  the  ifact 
of  almost  every  one  keeping  horses,  not  alone  for 
themselves^  but  also  for  their  children — ^and  this 
often  amongst  persons  of  very  limited  means.  In 
fact,  the  love  of  display  is  so  great  that  many 
persons,  who  live  very  badly  in  all  other  respects, 
still  manage  to  keep  carriages  and  horses,  and 
livery  servants,  even  if  they  starve  them — and  half 
starve  them  they  certainly  must — though,  from 
the  habit  of  the  country,  except  in  very  first-rate 
houses,  the  unfortunate  domestics,  not  expecting 
much^are  contented  with  the  poorest  fare;  and  even 
shopkeepers,  who  cannot  afford  to  give  credit  for 
inconsiderable  sums^  and  are  compelled  to  run  from 
customer  to  customer  at  the  risk  of  losing  them  by 
their  importunity,  in  order  to  raise  money  to  meet 
their  bills,  are  not  content  to  remain  within  their 
proper  sphere;  but,  aping  the  gentry^  they  too 
must  keep  their  car  and  country-house,  though 
bankruptcy  be  at  hand  and  ruin  stare  them  in 
the  face.  Another  feature  that  tends  to  enliven 
the  appearance  of  the  streets  is  the  presence  of 
the  vast  military  force  quartered  here,  of  whid^ 
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the  different  officers  commonly  tbrong  the  mori< 
crowded  places — wliose  varied  uniforms  strike  tlii; 
eye  not  unpleasantly,  sitliougli  they  for  evt-r  recall 
to  mind  tlie  provincial  cliaracter  of  tlie  town,  wlijdi 
miglit  otherwise  be  forgotten.  Wandering  through 
this  scene  of  showy  poverty,  insolvent  preWnsion, 
and  counterfeit  wealth,  I  passed  the  time  until  the 
arriial  of  the  hour  when,  as  I  had  been  given  lo 
understand,  all  the  inmates  of  my  new  borne  assem- 
bled for  dinnu'r — whuse  circle  I  soon  found  was  t« 
be  increased  by  the  presence  of  several  strangers  a» 
their  guests,  this  being,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  onv 
of  rhe  regular  days  set  apart  every  week  more  par- 
licularly  for  this  purpose — the  fare  being  on  such 
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spirit  of  contradiction,  dyed  black  with  grease), 
that  the  ladies  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  were 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  that  I  had  better  make 
haste, — ^^  I  have  settled  a  place  for  you^  sir,  near 
the  foot,  and  if  you  are  not  in  time  some  of  the 
strangers  may  get  it,  which  I  should  be  sorry  for, 
as  I  always  stand  near  there,  and  could  take  par- 
tiklar  care  of  you ;  besides,  there  will  be  a  beauti- 
ful boiled  leg  of  mutton  and  trimmings,  which  we 
always  considered  a  top  joint  at  the  Saracen's 
Head.  So  you  will  please  to  observe,  first  seat 
on  left-hand  side,  next  but  one  to  a  turned-down 
plete — always  make  it  a  rule  to  mark  stranger's 
seats  in  that  sort  of  way ;  I  learned  that  plan  in 
Liverpool." 

I  hastened  to  thank  the  worthy  Timothy  for  his 
useful  information,  who,  if  having  his  very  heart  in 
his  business  deserve  commendation,  well  merited 
praise,  being  devoted  body  and  soul  to  the  grand 
event  about  to  come  off,  which  he  spoke  of  Mith 
a  becoming  seriousness. 

**  A  very  large  party  to  day,  sir !  almost  every 
gentleman  has  got  a  friend ;  a  great  many  more 
than  Mr.  CuUen  knew  of  till  within  these  two 
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hours;  lie  ia  a  very  clever  man  however,  and  I 
think  if  any  one  on  cartli  can  be,  lie  is  equal  to 
meet  sucb  an  emergency.  Another  quart  more 
of  soup,  a  pair  of  soles  besides  the  haddock,  three 
fowls  instead  of  two,  half  a  tiam  instead  of  the 
bacon,  a  few  more  cutlets  in  the  dish,  a  nice  hadt, 
and  the  leg  of  mutton  I  told  you  of  instead  of  the 
loin,  has  done  the  thing  exactly;  to  be  sure  it  lias 
brought  the  leg  of  mutton  two  days  before  its 
time,  so  Mr.  Cullen  is  afraid  it  may  be  tough; 
however  I  says  to  him  snys  I,  never  fear  that,  sir, 
hungry  folks  have  sharp  toeth,  and  our  gentlemen 
are  mostly  go  ;  all  I  am  afraid  of  is,  that  it  mayn't 
be  quite  done,  but  as  you'll  sit  where  I  told  you, 
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side,  within  one  of  the  carver,  white-hafted  knife 
black  ditto  fork ;"  and  whisking  his  napkin  he  was 
o^  whilst  I  likewise  took  my  departure,  repairing 
to  my  chamber  in  order  if  not  actually  to  dress,  at 
least  to  make  some  slight  alteration,  from  habit 
rendered  necessary,  before  sitting  down  to  dinner ; 
although  as  I  afterwards  found  I  was  in  this  respect 
singular,  the  majority  of  the  male  part  of  the 
company  confining  their  preparations  within  the 
narrow  compass  of  the  easily  executed  operation 
of  depositing  their  hat  upon  the  hall-table,  and 
committing  to  its  cavity  the  gloves,  whose  pecu- 
liar dye  extracted  by  the  process  of  perspiration 
gave  a  varicoloured  appearance  to  hands  not  in 
every  case  perfectly  unexceptionable,  if  indeed  this 
may  have  been  but  in  one  or  two  instances. 
Agreeing  fully  in  the  wisdom  of  that  aphorism 
which  declares  that  delays  are  dangerous,  and 
impressed  strongly  with  the  conviction  of  the 
probability  that  were  I  to  neglect  Timothy's  advice 
to  make  good  speed,  the  place  he  had  so  provi- 
dentally  selected  for  me  might  be  jeopardised, 
his  opinion  being  in  such  a  matter  from  his  ex* 
perience   and   opportunities   for   observation   one 


coMpltdog  ny  hmrwd  mlti  as  I  poaobly  covU; 
bat  in  tkit  n  in  eTerything',  "  ti>e  more  luule  die 
vonr   ipeed."     I    broke  buOons,  and    tore  coat- 

de«T«i,  uu!  dkcomposed  my  collar,  and  burst  my 
braces,  and  put  myself  Gnt  in  a  perspinuioa  and 
tb«o  in  a  ferer,  upsetting  banns,  breaking  ttimbkn 
and  Idsiog  iteys  in  my  br?ak-oeck  baste  to  get 
dan,  vliicb  I  at  laA  found  I  had  socceedcd  iu 
accomplishing  Jost  u)  time  10  be  lim  late — as  un 
entering  tlie  dining-patlooT  tbe  vhok  company 
were  keeping  as  exact  time  wilb  tJieir  spooia  in 
tatiog  ibeir  soup  as  any  body  of  in^try  going 
Ujtnuib   ibeir  exercbe.      Sereral  stored  at   mc, 
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door  by  a  sort  of  corps  de  reserve  consisting  of 
several  women  led  on  by  Mrs.  Cullen,  were  en- 
deavouring to  make  head  as  best  they  could  against 
the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm  of  impatient  and 
even  angry  voices  exclaiming  —  bread  —  beer  — 
pepper — change  this  plate — ^get  me  more  soup — I 
want  a  spoon  Pat — above  all  rose  a  voice  which  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  as  Captain  Barry's, 
vociferously  upbraiding  Timothy  for  neglect — 

"  Why  the  divil  in  hell  don't  you  make  haste 
and  change  my  plate,  and  not  let  the  leg  of  mutton 
<K>ol;  here,  don't  you  see  the  fat  is  getting  set 
round  the  turnips?" 

When  his  eye  wandering  in  search  of  Timothy 
to  whom  this  was  addressed,  lighted  upon  me — 

'^  Holloa,  haven't  you  got  a  seat  Mr.  Tarleton  ? 
here  Cullen,  what  the  divil  is  the  meaning  of  this, 
man^  to  let  that  gentleman  stand  in  that  kind  of 
way,  and  be  not  knowing  the  house ;  Tim,  I  'U 
make  room  for  him  here." 

The  soup  being  now  finished  and  nothing  im- 
mediately going  on,  all  eyes  were  directed  towards 
me,  when  Mr.  Cullen  hastened  to  redeem  his  past 
neglect  by  saying,  '*Tliank  you,    Captain  Barry, 
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there's  room  at  the  bead  oT  the  cable,   next  Id 
Mrs.  Waikin*,  joa  know  bit," 

•^  Be  my  sool,  he'd  better  sUy  here  if  he  »  wise." 
Howerer,  in  the  confudon  of  the  motoent  CdI* 
len  dtag^^d  me  after  him,  whether  I  woatd  or  ooC, 
apolop^Dg  all  the  way  for  toy  having  been  lo 
nncomforuble ;  when  I  vva  at  last  seated  between 
Mre.  Waikim  and  the  lady  who  read  the"  paper 
to  her,  Miss  Crcssley.  The  former  did  not  seem 
inclined,  now  moments  were  precioua,  lo  n-aste 
much  Ume  in  naetess  conversation.  I 

"You  have  bad  no  souji,   «r?  dear  me  thatlJM 
unlucky,  for  there  they  are  taking  it  away,  and  hs 
i  better  c 
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whisper  by  a  young  gentleman  on  the  opposite 
side).  '^  I  think  this  is  your  first  day  sir/'  continued 
Mrs.  Watkinsy  as  she  finished  her  soup;  '^but  you 
see  when  there's  a  crowd  like  to-day^  you  must  not 
stand  so  much  on  ceremony  or  you'll  be  starved. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  ask  that  gentleman 
at  the  head  for  a  little  fish,  and  just  say  when  he 
is  helping  the  sauce,  to  see  he  gives  me  a  few 
oysters,  they  are  so  very  nourishing  and  give  an 
appetite ;  dear  me  now,  he  has  not  sent  me  a  single 
one — will  you  be  kind  enough  just  to  make  a  long 
arm,  and  give  me  a  few  yourself?  but  you  have 
not  got  any  fish — now  there's  Pat,  send  your  plate. 
O  dear  me,  he  is  gone  1 — you  must  look  sharper 
or  you  will  get  no  dinner.  I  believe  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  Mr.  Tarleton,  a  relative  I 
suppose  of  Sir  Charles  Tarleton's — O,  what  an 
excellent  man  Sir  Charles  is !  Dear  me,  all  the 
fowls  will  be  gone ;  that  little  ill-natured  brat,  that 
Thompson,  never  to  once  ask  me  if  I  would  have 
any — he  is  the  greatest  little  scamp  in  the  house, 
though  so  young — just  ask  him  for  a  wing  and  a  bit 
of  the  breast,  he  knows  now  that  poultry  is  good  for 
me,  its  so  light;  and  a  little  bit  of  ham  too,  if  you 


m  atkaiv  H^i  me  lo  cM — kereita^  I 
r«TT  Back ;  wfcj  he  fca*  «at  ae  a  ief,  and  a 
ait  rf  t^  tif  I,  rtac «  aM»y  boy !  Ircnvl 
alwan  das  that  no,  acid  wbeaerer  b«  belpa  lie 
wrait  mt  a  part  I  don't  Eke,  aoil  be  it  to  my 
settifc  laa^  tUaki^  ealy  of  gvcdag  tlw  titbits  for 
hinaelf, — I  alvxn  nabce  that  vbeaervr  ib^re  U 
anythii^  paiticaluly  wv,  tad  as  a  spnag  (Jiickea 
or  aay  thin^  of  tlnl  kiod,  that  avuU  do  mc  »o 
mack  good  y«ii  know-,  he  wails  KguWIy  fur  a  leg 
aad  a  wtr^  of  it  for  Miw^If  before  kc  has  fiaubed 
h's  soap.     You'll  not  beiiere  il  perkap*,  bat  1  Lave 
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not  80  easy,  for  at  this  moment  he  appeared  in 
a  furious  passion,   addressing  CuUen,  who  stood 
near    him,    and   gesticulating  violently  with   the 
right  hand,  with  which   he   pointed  at  the  gory 
joint  that  he  held  impaled  with  the  carving  fork 
in  his  left  hand,  and  which  ever  and  anon  as  he 
stirred  it  about  discharged  more  freely  the  drops 
of  blood  trickling  from  its  lacerated  sides  upon  a 
huge  turnip,  which  was  now  as  red  as  a  beetroot 
— "Gravy  do  you  say!"  he  cried,  "do  you  call 
it  gravy?     Thunderanounds  man^  it's  blood  it  is! 
do  you  take   me   for  a  butcher   that  you  set  me 
down  to  cut  up  raw  meat  like  this,  and  on  a  day 
too  when  I  have  got  a  friend  to  dine  with  me? 
by  the  Lord,  if  you  are  not  ashamed  of  it,  I  am  ! 
What  does   that  troublesome   old  woman  want? 
Is  it  mutton  you  want,  ma'am?  by  Jove,  I  can 
send  you  the  whole  joint  if  you  like,  for  none 
of  us  here   can  touch  it;   it's  raw,  ma'am,  quite 
raw.     I  suppose  Cullen  takes  us  for  cannibals." 

"  O,  Captain  Barry,  don't  speak  so,  or  you  will 
really  set  me  so  much  against  it  that  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  touch  it,  and  it's  the  only  thing  I  can 
eat;  and  here's  Mr.  Tarleton,  who  has  not  had  a 
morsel  of  any  thing  yet,  except  his  soup." 


"I'll  lake  my  oalb  of  ihat,  if  lie  sat  nevr  you," 
tiaid  Barry,  sottv  voce. 

"  But   Mr.  Cullen,"    continued    Mrs.  Watkin%^ 
*'  don't  you  tKink  tliere  could  Se  a  nice  broil 
Captain  Barry,  will  you  cut  a  few  slices  ?' 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,"  said  Cullen,  wlio  treml 
tor  the  destruction  that  now  threatened  liis  ieg  of 
mutton,  and  which  he  prudently  considered,  if 
brtnled  to-day,  could  not  be  hashed  to-morrow, 
"  indeed,  ma'am,  I  was  just  aapng  lo  the  Captun 
that  it's  only  the  gravy,"  However,  at  this 
moment  many,  who,  though  hitherto  feeling  a 
similar  indignation  with  Barr>',  had,  froco  en  nn- 
w-iliingncss  to  teke  a  prominent  part,  the  existence 
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Crossley,  <<  Recollect  Miss  Crossley^  four  large  slices 
and  three  small  ones — I  counted  them." 

Presently  arose  from  the  regions  beneath  a 
tremendous  noise,  which  was  generally  understood 
to  be  produced  by  Mr.  Cullen's  venting  his  indig- 
nation on  the  unfortunate  cook's  head,  in  which 
Captain  Barry  seemed  to  take  great  pleasure, 
observing  as  he  rubbed  his  hands  with  a  chuckle, 
<*I'm  devilish  glad  of  it;  that  infernal  old  cook's 
getting  it  anyhow.  Bad  cess  to  her,  the  stupid 
mohawk,  that's  twice  this  week  she's  spoiled  the 
dinner.  If  Cullen  don't  change  her,  I'll  change 
him."  At  this  moment  Timothy,  whether  by  acci- 
dent or  with  an  intention  of  drowning  the  noise 
below  and  drawing  off  attention  from  it  in  the 
parlour,  or  else  to  amuse  the  company  whilst  the 
broil  was  going  on,  contrived  to  trip  up  Pat  as  the 
latter  was  passing  Mrs.  Watkins's  chair  with  an 
enormous  knife-basket  full  of  knives,  steel  forks, 
and  german  silver  spoons,  which  rolling  on  the 
ground  with  an  awful  rattle,  startled  me,  but 
frightened  poor  Mrs.  Watkins  out  of  her  wits^  and 
threw  the  company  into  roars  of  laughter.  *'0 
my   God !    what 's  the  matter,"  she  cried,   *^  is 
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the  poor  boy  hurt?  be  bad  iiot  the  broil  in  hb 
hand  I  hope?"  Her  apprehenaions  were  however 
relieved  by  the  return  of  Ciillcn  bearing  the  much 
prized  dish,  which  he  immediately  set  down  be- 
fore Barry,  who  proceeded  to  help  himself  and 
those  around  him,  who  had  counted  tniuniy  for 
their  dinner  upon  this  ill-cooked  joint. 

Timothy,  however,  securing  for  mo  a  share, 
which  upon  my  pressing  Mrs.  Watlclns  to  take, 
"  Well  now  yon  are  so  very  kind,  but  you  must 
really  make  Timothy  go  aud  get  you  some;  had  It 
not  been  for  you,  they  are  so  selfish  iu  tliis  house 
I  don't  think  1  should  have  got  any,  although  they 
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second  course;  there  will  be  a  nice  pair  of  roast 
ducks  I  knoWf  I  sent  to  inquire  before  dinner,  as 
my  appetite  is  so  bad  I  dine  chiefly  when  there 
is  a  second  course  off  any  little  thing  that  may 
tempt  me  then ;  but  I  believe  you  said  you  were  a 
relative  of  Sir  Charles  Tarleton's, — what  a  sweet 
amiable  family  he  has !  all  except  that  eldest  boy, 
he  is  a  terrible  young  man,  my  dear.  Fm  told  that 
was  a  dreadful  thing  about  his  trying  to  decoy 
Miss  Moville  away  with  his  bad,  vile,  abominable 
associate,  that  Mr.  CyDonnell  they  call  him — what 
a  pity  it  was  he  was  not  hanged;  if  we  had  any 
but  a  miserable  low  popish  government  he  would 
too— but  here  are  the  ducks;  whilst  they  are  so 
young  as  they  are  now,  they  are  only  skin  and 
bone,  so  just  ask  Doctor  Mulrooney  to  give  me  a 
leg  with  the  wing,  and  now  mind  you  take  care  of 
yourself;"  this,  however,  I  found,  ^ven  had  Mrs. 
Watkins  not  been  my  next  neighbour,  a  very 
difficult  thing,  as  there  was  a  general  rush  at  the 
ducks,  so  contented  myself  with  some  sort  of  pastry 
that  was  before  me,  and  upon  which  I  found  I  had 
a  great  many  calls.  Mrs.  Watkins  perceiving  this, 
although  only  just  finishing  her  poultry,  said  in  a 
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wlii^per  to  me,  "dnn'l  help  il  all  away,  my  dear, 
I'll  take  a  little  of  it  by  and  by;  but  Gnt  I  want 
to  get  some  of  the  tluag§  tliat  are  fiiTtbest  off, 
there's  an  iincommoa  nice-looking  pudding  before 
that  Htlle  puppy  of  a  Thompson,  but  altbough  be 
knows  I'm  fond  of  it,  ftnd  tbat  it  does  me  good,  be 
is  not  polite  enough,  my  dear,  to  adc  me  if  I'll 
have  any,  go  I  must  trouble  you  ja»t  U>  lemind 
liim  that  he  must  ask  us  ladies  to  havo  a  little, 
instead  of  eating  it  all  up  Ltmself;  also  witli  tlie 
pudding  I  should  like  a  little  of  tbat  jam,  it  look* 
very  tempting,  and  does  me  such  good;  and  if  yoa 
could  reach  those    cu&tards  I   think   I  tihould  like 
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the  eatables  had  disappeared,  ^^  my  dear,  you  and 
I  will  be  great  friends,  you  must  sit  near  me  every 
day,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  see  that  you  have  your 
dinner  comfortable  amongst  all  these  strangers, 
until  you  get  more  used  to  the  place.  Now  it's 
so  pleasant  to  sit  near  a  young  man  that  one  can 
see  by  his  every  act,  is  really  a  gentleman  like 
yourself,  not  a  rude,  coarse,  boisterous  young  man, 
such  as  some  of  the  persons  are  whom  you  see  at 
this  table — they  sometimes  behave  very  badly  to 
me.  Would  you  believe  it  my  heart,  they  some- 
times laugh  at  me,  and  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I 
eat  a  great  deal,  but  I  am  sure  you  saw  what  a 
sickly  poor  creature  I  am,  and  how  little  I  can  eat. 
I  expect  two  nice  ladies  to  take  tea  with  me  to 
night,  and  I  hope  you  will  come  up  and  join  us 
early.  I  should  like  to  introduce  you  to  them. 
Don't  sit  drinking  here  with  these  gentlemen,  and 
beware  of  the  ladies,  they'll  want  you  to  play  cards 
with  them,  but  don't  on  any  account ;  there's  Miss 
Crossley  an  excellent  creature^  but  don't  play  cards 
with  her — I  don't  tell  you  why ;  and  Mrs.  Poole 
over  the  way — *' 

*^  The  lady  with  the  black  hair  ma'am  V  I  said. 
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"  Iliiir  my  dear!  yes,  I  believe  it  is  hair,  but 

it's  not  lier  own,  my  dear — it'*  a  wig;  she  is  as 
old  lis  1  am.  Mind  what  I  say,  don't  play  cards 
with  ker  on  any  account,  and  I'm  not  a£raid  to 
tell  you  why — she'll  cheat  you,  positively  cheat ! 
I  lost  seven -an  d-twenty  shillings  myself  the  filM 
night  I  came  into  the  house,  and  that's  very] 
serious  you  know,  and  so  I  like  to  caulioa  yoE' 
There's  Mrs.  Windus  too,  don't  be  too  familiar 
with  her;  you  see  her  there  with  the  extremely 
low  dre.ts,  how  very  indelicate!  'pon  my  word  t^^ 
makes  me  blush,  but  she  is  as  bold  as  brass  hersel£^ 
O,  look  how  she  throws  her  eyes  at  Captain  Barry, 
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very  comfortable,  and  the  people  respect  me  so 
much,  and  everybod/s  so  fond  of  me,  I  don't  see 
why  I  should  put  myself  to  the  inconvenience  of 
moving  on  her  account  If  we  can  find  out  any 
thing,  however.  Miss  Crossley  and  I  are  quite 
resolved  to  make  the  house  too  hot  for  her;  and 
I  think,  bad  as  Mrs.  Poole  is,  she  would  join  us 
also.  Take  great  care  of  yourself,  my  dear,  and 
don't  let  these  gentlemen  draw  you  into  their 
haunts,  drinking  and  going  out  at  night  supping, 
and  elsewhere,  that's  bad  you  know;  take  care  of 
your  health.  They  are  very  wild  these  men  when 
they  get  together — they  have  quite  spoiled  that 
young  Thompson,  who  was  a  very  nice  little 
fellow  when  first  he  came  here ;  he  used  always, 
after  he  had  taken  a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  to  come 
up  to  the  drawing-room  and  take  his  tea  quietly 
with  us;  was  a  very  well-behaved  boy  too,  quite 
a  little  gentleman — well  brought  up  you  know, 
and  made  himself  very  agreeable ;  he  would  hold 
my  silk  for  me  whilst  I  wound  it  off,  and  handed 
the  tea  and  bread-and-butter  about;  in  fact,  did 
every  thing  that  was  right  and  proper  for  a  nice 
young  man  to  do— was  in  his  bed  by  eleven  o'clock, 
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and  up  in  the  morning  bedmc!).  I  altrays 
him  the  host  ad\-ico,  itni!  paid  particular  Hlt<>ntion 
to  lii^  morals;  it  was  my  duty  to  Ho  90  you  know, 
lie  wa'!  so  very  yonng,  only  BiTtpcn,  left  quite  to 
liim-iplf  too;  but  now,  my  dear,  lie  muat  pluy  the 
man,  and  sits  drinkinn;  and  smoking  after  dinner  as 
liad  m  l!ie  worst  of  ihem ;  and  as  for  coming  up 
to  the  drawing-room,  I  am  quite  confident  he  hu 
not  mnde  his  appearance  there — let  me  see  now-^ 
no,  not  for  the  last  three  months,  except  oneOn 
ahoiit  nine  days  ago,  when  he  came  up  iu  a  liorriU* 
condition,  having  been  made  quite  tipsy  by  thC' 
gentlemen    below,   who   thought  proper  to  amine 
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beliere  he  is  in  debt  after  all,  and  from  what  I  am 
able  to  learn  from  Cullen^  whom  I  have  questioned 
particularly  about  it,  I  don't  think  he  is  paying  his 
bill  regularly.  I  don't  like  to  interfere  you  know, 
my  dear,  but  still  this  is  a  thing  that  ought  to  be 
looked  into.  As  to  what  Captain  Barry^  Doctor 
Mulrooney  and  Mr.  Hanlon  may  do,  it's  not 
altogether  so  much  my  afiair;  and  although  I  can 
but  disapprove  of  their  goings  on,  still,  being 
grown-up  men,  they  can  act  with  greater  dis- 
cretion, even  if  they  do  frequent  such  places,  and 
I  don't  much  interest  myself  in  what  they  do; 
though  to  be  sure  I  can't  shut  my  eyes  to  what 
I  see  before  me.  The  world's  greatly  altered,  my 
dear,  since  I  was  a  girl ;  children  are  quite  men 
and  women  now-a-days.  Mrs.  Wiudus,  I  think 
it's  time  we  moved — what  say  you  Miss  Crossley?" 
^*  Sure  you're  not  going  to  run  off  in  that  way, 
ma'am,  you  have  not  had  your  third  glass  of  port 
yet,"  said  Captain  Barry,  as  he  hastily  opened 
the  door  to  permit  the  ladies  to  effect  the  retreat 
sounded  by  Mrs.  Watkins,  and  which  he  was  only 
afraid  might  not  be  caught  at  by  the  other  women. 
<*  Thank  God  Almighty  they're  gone,"  he  said 
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as  he  closed  the  door,  "  joy  be  whli  them  and  a 
bottle  of  nto&s !  and  if  they  never  cone  back,  I 
think  Mr.  larletoo  may  safely  add  that  one  of 
them  at  least  will  be  no  great  loss — the  divil  a 
bit  you've  had  man  at  all  to  eat  with  that  old 
cmoe;  I've  been  watching  her  all  the  time,  and 
by  the  holy  St.  Denis  of  France  I'll  take  tny 
bible  oath  that  she  ate  more  than  any  four  persons 
at  the  table.  Did  you  mind  her  Terry,"  said  he, 
addressing  a  friend  who  had  dined  with  him,  aod 
who  rejoiced  in  the  classical  name  of  Tereutius 
Regan,  but  was  more  commonly  designated  as 
Terry  Ragin.  Recently  arrived  in  town  from  tlie 
county  of  Westmeath  to  attend  to  some  bus 
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the  amount  of  perhaps  some  four  hundred  a-year^ 
actually  to  spend,  though  nominally  a  much  more 
extensive  landowner — ^a  magistrate  of  the  county, 
and  a  very  good  fellow  to  boot.  Tall  and  thin, 
with  handsomely  marked  features,  a  high  and  pro- 
minent nose,  a  paleness  the  result  of  continued 
dissipation,  operating  in  some  degree  as  a  draw- 
back upon  his  in  other  respects  tolerably  strong 
claims  to  be  good-looking,  though  in  that  style 
which  is  altogether  distinct  from  gentility,  and 
may  even  exist  with  downright  vulgarity;  not  that 
I  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Terentius  Regan  was 
vulgar,  but  although  a  good-looking  man  he  was 
not  a  gentlemanlike-looking  man.  Possessed  of 
unabashed  effrontery  and  great  animal  spirits,  he 
could  talk  for  ever  on  every  subject  connected 
either  with  field-sports  or  county  politics,  was 
familiar  with  the  name  of  every  man  qualified  to 
serve  on  the  grand  jury,  and  could  tell  to  a  firaction 
what  was  his  rent-roll  and  what  be  owed.  On  the 
present  occasion  he  was  arrayed  in  an  extremely 
light  snuff'-coloured  frock-coat  provided  with  ex- 
tensive lappels,  lined  broadly  with  cotton-velvet 
as  near  to  the  colour  of  the  coat  as  the  tailor  was 
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nble  to  hit  upon,  anil  a  bladc-velret  waistcont  so 
ample  in  iu  dimensions  that,  were  it  not  loo  like 
its  ligtitcr-colourecl  l>rollier  upontbccoiit,  compoK^ 
or  colton  instead  of  sil)(,  it  would  have  formed  an 
eslreinely  cosily  garment;  as  it  was  however,  it 
might  well  be  said  of  iiim,  tliat  he  was  clad  in 
velvet.  His  nether-man  was  encased  in  whitt- 
Russia-duck  trousers  rather  soiletl,  and  sarouring 
strongly  of  a  second  day's  wear,  so  that  the  con- 
tradictory nature  of  his  dresa  would  \iave  puzzW 
anybody  in  an  attempt  to  guess  the  season  of  the 
yeiir  from  his  costume,  as  he  was  one  of  those 
person*  who,  ever  anxious  to  anticipate  the  arrival 
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^<  Ah,  never  miud  the  poor  old  woman,  Barry ; 
much  good  may  it  do  her !  But  tell  us,  when  do 
you  mean  to  come  down  to  the  country?  They 
have  been  expecting  you  at  Castle  Barry  for  this 
last  month,  and  your  aunt  says  it's  very  ill-natured 
of  you  not  to  come  till  the  races.  Why  were  you 
not  at  the  assizes?  We  never  had  such  times; 
I  never  recollect  Mullingar  looking  so  gay — all 
jumping  alive,  sir;  dinner  parties,  balls,  concerts, 
theatricals,  and  all  manner  and  description  of  fun  ; 
you  never  had  such  a  loss." 

"  By  Jove,  that 's  true  Terry,  that 's  just  what  I 
wanted  to  talk  to  you  about.  Tell  me,  sir,  how  do 
you  like  your  high-sheriff?" 

'^  It's  time  for  you  to  ask ;  is  that  the  way  you 
foTf^et  your  old  friends?  Ah,  by  japers,  when  I 
go  to  Lishmakeel  if  I  don't  tell  them  that!  But 
seriously,  my  dear  Barry,  it's  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  county,  friends  and  foes  alike,  that  there 
never  was  a  man  more  fit  for  that  high  and  honour- 
able office  than  our  own  worthy  friend,  Aurelian 
O'Reilly,  of  Lishmakeel  Castle." 

"  Be  dad,  Terry,  you  may  say  that,  there's  not 
many  like  Auralian ;  but  tell  us  what  kind  of  jury 
he  had  for  you,  and  who's  his  sub?" 
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"  O  Jeremiah  Finnegaa !  wlio  else  do  you 
iliink  but  one  like  Jerry,  tliat  knows  Aiuvllan's 
friends,  and  is  able  to  give  themtbe  word  in  time; 
wc  made  him  swear  he'd  never  cross  anytliing  bui 
ii  white  horse  the  wliule  of  his  year.  And  as  to  the 
jury,  there  was  a  great  change  1  assure  yon— acom- 
jilete  elaning  out  of  these  Euglighmen's  agents; 
for  says  Aurelian,  says  he,  if  they  doD't  cboose  to 
live  here  themselves,  that 's  no  reason  I  suppose  for 
passing  by  the  old  blood  of  the  county— Bad  sm 
your  uncie  of  Casltc  Barry,  for  instance — to  put 
tiiose  paid  servants  over  their  heads.  So  wr,  we 
liad  not  one  of  these  chaps  high  up,  and  you  never 
my  fellows  look  so  hlue  as  tliey 
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do  in  other  respects,  such  as  his  turn -oat  I  mean? 
That  was  a  beautiful  pair  of  horses  I  sent  him 
down." 

**  Prime  sir,  prime ;  there  has  not  been  the  like 
of  them  in  Mullingar-street  since  the  Flood ;  but 
didn't  you  see   the  account  of  it  on  the  paper? 
That's  what  comes  of  not  talung  the  Guardian — 
it  was  beautiful,  really  elegant !  it  was  I  that  settled 
that  for  him  too ;  he  wanted  to  have  only  one  foot> 
man,  but  I  got  Mrs.  O'Reilly  on  my  side,  and  we 
had  it  all  our  own  way;  two  footmen  if  you  please, 
and  silk  stockings  and  gold-lace  and  powder,  and 
everything  to  make  an  equipage  handsome,  only 
I  could  not  prevail  on  that  Bill  Doyle  (Aurelian's 
helper,  you  know  he  was  acting  the  footman  for 
the  day),   to  reduce  those  great  red  whiskers  of 
his ;  that,  and  not  being  able  to  raise  a  coachman 
(as  the  blackguard  got  drunk  that  morning,  and 
so  made  us  have  a  postillion),  somewhat  lessened 
the  style — although  Rafferty  O'Rafferty  was  kind 
enough  to  lend  us  the  beautiful  crimson  cap  that 
he  got  over  from  London  on  purpose  to  ride  James 
Walsh's  mare  at  the  races,  and  this  with  a  fine 
gold  tassel,  that  was  on  that  bag  which  you  know 
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Lord  Swilipuncb  brougbt  over  from  Parrit  iM'' 
Mrs.  O'llfillV)  nod  wliicli  she  stitclied  on  the 
made  liim  look  very  smart,  only  for  love  or  niouey 
we  could  not  raise  a  proper  whip.  Mis.  O'Reillv 
wus  for  letting  him  ^o  without  any,  but  that  1 
knew  would  never  do  getting  up  thtil  damnable 
hill ;  so  aa  luck  would  have  it,  sir,  I  beihouglit  me 
of  my  own  hunting-whip,  and  I  lent  him  that;  but 
bad  cess  to  the  booby!  just  as  he  was  starting  with 
the  judge,  nothing  would  do  him  but  he  must  b^gin 
to  crack  it,  and  he  actually  hit  hia  lordship's  right 
eye,  which  put  the  old  fellow  in  such  a  passion 
that  he  swore  he  would  fine  Aureliun  five  hundred 
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fellow  he  is  too,  that  said  Judge  Botherwick,  there 
was  no  nonsense  about  him.  I  can  tell  you  he  is  the 
sort  of  man  we  want  to  keep  the  country  quiet — 
five  men  left  for  execution,  two  of  them  connected 
with  that  horrible  murder  of  Bralligan's,  and  he 
took  care  to  tell  them  right  out,  that  it  was  to  be 
no  joking  business  of  letting  them  off  in  the  way 
it  used  to  be  in  that  Marquess  of  Blarney's  time ; 
bat  says  his  lordship — I  can't  pretend  to  give  his 
own  words  you  know  Barry^  but  it  was  to  this 
effect — ^  You  are  all  of  you  abominable,  miserable^ 
detestable  ruffians^  and  deserve  to  be  hanged! 
and  you  need  expect  no  mercy  from  me  in  this 
world  or  the  next  either,  and  so  prepare  yourselves 
to  meet  your  unoffending  Cr^tor.'  'Pon  my  soul 
Barry,  \  was  very  solemn,  I  never  was  so  affected 
in  my  whole  life,  except  that  time  when  poor 
Dick  Galloper  was  shot  in  the  duel  by  Mick  Quin ; 
poor  Mrs.  O'Reilly  too,  when  she  heard  of  it  was 
near  miscarrying,  for  some  fool  or  other  went  and 
told  her  that  Aurelian  would  have  to  hang  them 
himself,  and  she  was  not  easy  until  I  fully  ex- 
plained that  that  would  be  Finnegan's  business." 
<'  But  Terry,  talking  of  that,  I  was  told  that  this 
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aaid  business  U  likely  to  turn  out  a  good  job  for 
O'RafTerty — isn't  it  true  tliat  it  was  he  chat  brought 
those  men  to  justice,  and  not  Mr.  Lawgiver  the 
stipendiary  ?" 

"  Faith  it  is,  Barry,  quite  true,  and  I  was  going 
to  mention  it  to  you  when  you  interrupted  me  so, 
whii'li  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  is  not  very  good 
manners." 

"  O  1  come,  come,  Terry,  you  know  I  did  not 
mean  you  any  offence, — go  on,  air." 

"  Well  tiien,  when  1  was  down  at  the  Courts  to- 
day I  met  Mr,  Croas,  the  crown  prosecutor  on  our 
circuit,  and  he  sayi«  to  mo,  'o)ind,  don't  tell  anybody 
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''Ah  noW;  do  you  tell  me  so;  you're  not  joking 
sure,  Terry?" 

''  Joking  I  faith  I'm  not" 

<*Well  then,  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it;  heis  jast 
fit  to  hold  the  office,  and  if  they'll  only  appoint 
audi  men  as  him,  old  intelligent  local  magistrates^ 
there  would  not  be  half  so  much  grumbling.  Well 
sir,  but  tell  me  what  else  about  the  assizes — had 
you  a  ball,  and  who  was  there  ?  " 

'<  O,  a  ball !  to  be  sure ;  how  can  you  ask  that 
and  you  knowing  Mrs.  O'Reilly  so  well?  A 
splendid  ball,  sir — the  whole  county  and  a  great 
many  strangers ;  of  course  all  the  officers,  and  a 
great  many  from  Athlone  too ;  Aurelian  even  pre- 
vailed on  the  Colonel  to  let  us  have  the  band  over, 
and  we  had  a  few  of  the  Lancers  too,  and  beautiful 
they  looked.'' 

'<  Pooh,  pooh,  these  fellows  are  all  alike,  foot  and 
horse,  mere  gingerbread,  not  men  of  substance  like 
what  the  militia  used  to  be.  Well,  but  were  the 
Castle  Barry  people  there  ?  " 

"  O,  to  be  sure  they  were,  in  great  force  too ; 
I  declare  I  never  saw  Mrs.  Barry  looking  so  beau- 
tiful, and  her  eldest  daughter  came  out  on  the 
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occasion.  Lord  Swillpuncli  would  dance  with  no- 
body flsp,  and  all  the  women  were  jealous  of  her; 
they  do  say  it  will  be  a  matcli.  To  be  sure  he  is  a 
little  her  senior,  and  has  lived  rather  hard,  but  then 
his  rank  you  know.  The  ViscounleBS  Swillpunch! 
bow  that  would  sound,  Barry;  and  his  fine  fortuoe, 
though  so  much  encumbered.  I'll  be  bound  to  say 
Lord  Swillpunch  has  not  a  penny  less  to  spend 
than  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a-year,  after  paying  bis  mother's  jointure,  ks  well 
as  the  interest  of  tiie  mortgage  on  tlie  King'* 
County  property;  and  bis  son,  you  know,  vould 
get  the  property   clear  of  bis  father's  embarrass- 
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avoid  if  possible,  in  consequence  of  all  the  money 
sunk  in  the  house,  so  that  his  son  (if  he  ever  have 
one)  may  enjoy  it" 

<^  As  to  that,  man,  the  Barrys  of  Castle  Barry 
would  not  think  themselves  honoured  by  a  con- 
nexion with  any  family  in  the  county;  and  even 
although  the  Drewes  got  their  peerage  in  1612, 
yet  the  ancestors  of  the  Barrys  had-  larger  pos- 
sessions at  that  time." 

**  O,  I  know  that  very  well,  my  dear  fellow," 
said  his  friend  Terentius,  who  appeared  somewhat 
alarmed  lest  this  worthy  descendant  of  ail  the 
Barrys  might  get  into  a  long  harangue  upon  the 
only  subject  he  ever  was  known  to  descant  on  with 
eloquence  or  historical  research — '^only  you  are 
fully  aware  that  there  might  be  worse  matches  for 
your  cousin  than  that;  however,  Mrs.  O'Reilly 
exerted  herself  to  make  the  ball  not  only  numerous 
but  agreeable,  and  a  pleasanter  party  there  could 
not  be ;  and  I  can  tell  you,  I  heard  more  than  one 
pretty  woman  asking  *  where  Captain  Barry  was?' 
And  such  a  supper !  every  thing  in  the  first  style. 
Mrs.  CKReilly  insisted  on  the  plate  chest  being 
brought  from  Lishmakeel;  though  of  course  that 
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did  only  for  a  few,  because  she  said  tiiat  altbougb 
it  was  a  public  assize  ball,  yet  tbat  it  was  her  duty, 
as  the  bigh-sberiET'a  lady,  to  attend  more  partica- 
larly  to  its  details,  and  when  she  took  it  in  band 
you  may  guess  how  it  was  done." 

"  Ay,  but  tell  me,  Terry,  what  wines  had  you?" 

"  O !  champagne,  of  course." 

"Do  you  tell  roe  so?  that's  quite  enough.  I 
see  at  once  what  it  was — first-rate  of  course;  what 
a  loss  I  had  I — I  wish  to  the  Lord  I  had  known  of 
it  How  comes  it  you  would  not  write  to  one, 
Mr.  Ragin  ?  but  1  say,  how  did  the  grand  jury 
dinners  go  off?" 
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every  man  stood  to  his  post,  and  charged  in  his 
turn;  and  Aurelian,  to  his  immortal  credit  be  it 
said,  as  became  a  man  that  filled  his  office,  sat  to 
the  last,  and  never  flinched  whilst  there  was  one  x 
to  do  him  justice.    I  never  lived  out  to  see  it 
myself,  but  I  heard  from  one  of  the  waiters  that 
it  was  glorious  to  see  him,  cool  and  composed, 
remain  in  his  seat  until  they  were  all  disposed  of, 
and,  like  the  captain  of  a  ship,  was  the  very  last 
man  to  move.     That's  the  sort  of  man  we  want 
for  the  first  magistrate  of  the  county;  and  if  you 
saw  how  we   toasted  him  I — the  enthusiasm  and 
cheering  was    beyond   anything  I   ever   saw  or 
heard,  every  man  of  them  seemed  actually  to  love 
him  as  if  he  was  his  own  father  or  brother.     I 
vow  it  was  positively  affecting  to  see  poor,  good, 
honest  Aurelian,  at  about  half-past  twelve  o'clock 
returning  thanks,  his  eyes  actually  streaming  with 
tears  for  joy :  but  this  was  nothing  to  what  it  was 
when  Sir  George  Boozer  got  up  to  propose  Mrs. 
O'Reilly;  I  can't  describe  it,  you  must  imagine  it" 
*^  That's  just  as  it  ought  to  be  Terry,  there's 
the  advantage  of  purging  the  grand  jury  of  agents. 
All  that  remain  have  a  fellow-feeling  and  pull  well 
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together.      But  I  suppose  Mra.  O'Reilly  iotenilB  to 

mnke  a  little  stir  this  year.  I'll  be  going  down 
next  week  for  the  races,  and  I  mean  to  pass  a  tittle 
time  at  Li  sh  make  el." 

"Do  like  a  good  t'ellow,  they'll  be  dcltghtiTd 
to  see  you;  but  if  you  can  wait  till  my  business  is 
done  here  at  these  infernal  Courts,  we  can  hoik  go 
(town  together,  and  1  flatter  myself  that  you'll 
agree  with  Mrs.  O'Reilly,  in  saying  tlmt  I  have 
given  Aurelian  good  advice,  and  indeed  it  was 
principally  owin-;  to  her  that  I  was  able  to  per- 
suade him  to  make  the  improvements.  You'U 
find  the  place  greatly  altered  for  the  better — there 
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fire,   a  beautiful    horn-lantern  whicli   they  call  a 
lustre,  is  to  be  lighted  every  evening,  so  that  it 
will  make  an  admirable  barrack-room  for  bachelors, 
only  that  they'll  have  to  go  up  by  a  ladder,  which 
1  guess  won't  be  so  easy  for  them  all  after  dinner, 
whatever  it  may  have  been  before ;  and  although 
Mrs.  O'Reilly  said  she  was  afraid  that  the  noise  of 
the  horses'  chains  underneath  might   disturb  the 
guests,   I  took  it  upon  me  to  assure  her  that  all 
who  would   be  able  to  get  up,   would  sleep  too 
sound  for  that  to  disturb  them,  and  that  it  would 
be  of  use  to  prevent  those  who  might  fall  off  the 
ladder  from  going  to  sleep  in  the  open  air  in  the 
yard.    The  fellow  who  did  the  room  up,  wanted  to 
put  a  bath  in  it,  as  he  said  it  would  be  quite  a  sin 
having  water  so  well  at  command  not  to  have  one 
(the  pump  is  just  close  underneath  you  know), 
however,  Aurelian  who,  though  a  first-rate  fellow, 
is  not  quite  so  liberal  or  profuse  as  the^  mistress 
who  was  ail  for  having  it,  thought  it  was  not  worth 
while  going  to  the  expense^  particularly  as  there 
was  great  doubts  whether  the   floor  was  strong 
enough    to  hold  the   bath   when  full  of  water  if 
anybody  got  into  it;  and  without  that,  as  he  very 
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properly  said,  there  would  not  be  ntocfa  nac  in  it,  bo 
that  was  given  op.  Then  ur,  all  tlie  ioraer  com- 
pany beii-rooms  have  beeo  fresh  doctored  too,  and 
the  draH-ing-room  and  dining-room  moM  beantifoily 
furuished ;  altogether  Mrs.  O'Reilly  is  reaohmd  lot 
to  let  the  year  pass  over  without  sliewiog  the  coonty 
that  they  know  bow  to  live  at  Ushinakeel,  and  I'm 
to  be  off  and  on  as  rouch  as  I  possibly  can,  jost  to 
assist  Aurelian  in  looking  after  matters,  as  you  know 
Barry  from  his  present  position  it  will  be  quite 
uut  of  his  power  to  attend  as  mncb  to  lug  afliurs 
as  when  he  was  only  a  private  individual, — in  &ct, 
its  to  be  an  open  house, — do  the  tiling  well,  or  not 
t  all,  mv  dear  Aurelian."  says  I. 
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on  livery  for  the  year,  send  the  boy  into  the  stables, 
or  to  attend  on  the  gentlemen  in  the  barrack-room 
who  don't  bring  their  own  servants,  and  I  don't  think 
many  of  them  will/' — **  Nor  I  either,  by  Jove," 
interposed  Barry — "  and  write  up  to  Dublin  at  once 
to  hire  a  proper  footman,  a  regular  good  servant,  to 
whom  you'll  give  sixteen  or  eighteen  pounds  a- 
year,  and  do  the  thing  genteel  at  once,  if  you  must 
do  it  at  all,  it  will  only  be  for  your  year  of  office. 
So  sir,  we  carried  it;  and  two  footmen  you'll  find 
in  splendid  liveries  to  receive  you  in  the  hall  of 
Lishmakeel  Castle;   the  one  from  Dublin   is  not 
like  a  Westmeath  touch  at  all,   but  quite  like  a 
gentleman  when  he  speaks,  indeed  I  think  he  must 
be  an  Englishman,  as  he  is  so  particular  about  his 
eating,  turns  up  his  nose  at  good  bread  and  milk, 
and  is  not  content  without  bread  and  butter  and 
tea,    which   Aurelian  said   was   quite  out  of  the 
question,   but    Mrs.  O'Reilly  and  I  prevailed  on 
him  to  give  in,  as  it  was  only  to  be  for  a  year;  but 
in  my  own  opinion,  once  the  tea  system  is  intro- 
duced it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  change  it  again,  as 
Brennan  has  insisted  upon  being  treated  alike,  and 
I  'm  told   the   coachman  takes  it  very  hard  that 
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lie  who  lias  better  wages  than  eitlier  slumld  bra 
worse ;  however,  tbat's  not  my  buBmeas,  let  Aure- 
lian  look  to  tbat  himself,  all  1  hare  to  do  Is  to  bring 
him  through  bis  shrievalty  with  credit  to  liinuelf 
and  honour  to  tlic  county,  of  wbicb  1  have  oot  the 
slightest  doubt,  provided  only  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  any  county  meeting,  or  any 
otlier  occasion  that  may  involve  the  necessity  of 
bis  speaking  in  public,  as  you  know  poor  Aurelian 
is  no  great  orator,  though  indeed  if  ever  this  does 
liappeo  I  have  arranged  witfi  Jerry  Finnegan,  that 
be 's  to  take  the  active  part,  bo  as  not  to  '  let 
Aurelian  make  a  fool  of  liimself,'  as  Mrs.  O'Reilly 
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whole  of  the  county  Westmeath,  and  already 
the  Guardian  has  a  flaming,  account  of  the  great 
set-out  that's  to  take  place  at  the  races,  when  she 
is  going  to  have  Signora  Tantararara  from  Dublin ; 
and  then  there's  to  be  fireworksi  and  either  a 
balloon  or  a  steam-coach,  I  don't  know  which." 

^'Come  Terry,  I  see  you  are  doing  me  now, 
but  I  know  what  you  mean.  Mrs.  O'Reilly  as  I 
always  knew  she  would,  means  to  do  herself  and 
Auralian  full  justice,  and  there's  nobody  knows 
better  than  myself  what  Lishmakeel  can  do  with 
her  at  its  head." 

'<  Well,  Barry,  I  was  joking  certainly  about  the 
balloon  and  steam^coach,  but  seriously,  there  will 
be  fireworks,  and  I  am  myself  going  to-morrow  to 
know  what  day  during  the  race-week  it  will  be 
most  convenient  for  Signora  Tantararara^  and  that 
other  fellow  that's  with  her.  Signer  GuUofoolo— 
I  believe  he  is  her  husband,  though  they  have  got 
different  names,  which  is  a  fashion  those  French 
people  have— to  come  down  to  sing  at  LishmakeeL 
llie  money  they  are  to  get  is  incredible,  thank  good- 
ness Aurelian  knows  nothing  of  it  yet,  as.  he  hates 
music  and  abhors  foreigners.    Mrs.  O'Reilly  and 
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I  liave  mnnaged  that.  By-the-by^  I  forget  to  tell 
you  that  at  the  ball  at  Mullingar  we  saw  for  the 
first  time  the  new  full-dress  uniform  of  the  con- 
stabulary, as  there  were  some  of  the  policc-officen 
there  (tressed  in  it;  it's  a  beautiful  thing — very 
grand  I  assure  you !  and  Lord  Swillpunch  declared 
he  took  them  for  Russian  lield-marsbals,  as  lie 
says  its  exactly  the  same  uniform,  and  you  know 
he  ought  to  be  a  good  judge,  as  he  has  been  so 
much  on  the  Continent,  id  France  and  Italy,  and  all 
that." 

"  Ay,"  said  Barry,  "  they  '11  never  have  done 
dressing  these  fellows  out  like  monkeys  for  a  show. 
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tlemen  of  fortane,  never  dreamed  of  any  such 
nonsense  as  this  with  cocked  hats,  and  cock-tait 
plumes,  and  dl  sorts  of  bedevilments.  But  come 
Terry^  bloodanouns  man,  you  are  doing  nothing 
but  talk  this  hour  and  more,  why  the  deuce  donH 
you  mix  something  old  boy?  I'll  not  drink  an- 
other drop  till  you  have  finished  that  sup,  and 
made  a  fresh  tumbler ;  now  there's  a  new  supply  of 
hot  water,  come  make  haste  and  finish  that;  I  can 
tell  you  Uiis  is  prime  stuff — some  of  Kinahan's  real 
L.  L.  Why  man  you  seem  to  be  dreaming  of  no- 
thing but  Lishmakeel,  and  how  you  can  make  poor 
Auralian  spend  his  money  and  make  a  goose  of 
himself.  Now  if  I  were  you  my  dear  Ragin, 
rd  have  no  hand  in  hiring  these  infernal  Italian 
squawkers;  Tm  fully  sure  Auralian  won't  be  pleased. 
I  suppose  they  are  so  fine  down  there  now  that  a 
plain  man  like  myself  could  not  get  a  tumbler  of 
punch  at  any  rate." 

**  Oy  by  no  means  Barry,  Aurelian  is  just  the 
same  plain,  honest,  and  kind  fellow  as  ever,  only 
Mrs.  O'Reilly  thinks,  and  I  must  own  that  I  agree 
with  her,  that  things  ought  to  be  on  a  little  better 
footing  for  the  year,  in  feet  that  he  must  make  a 
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splash ;  a&  to  what  you  say  about  a  tumbler  of 
puncb,  I  bave  taken  care  tbat  there  *s  both  brandy 
and  whiskey  nicely  stowed  away  in  the  barrack- 
room,  witli  plenty  of  prime  regalia  dgai*—Aun- 
lian  don't  smoke,  but  1  made  him  niite  over  to 
London  tu  Beynon  and  Stocken,  a  ceiebrated 
house,  for  n  good  supply — and  splendid  soda  water 
from  Thwiute's  in  Sackville-street,  so  Uiat  those 
who  wish  for  a  tumbler  of  anything  of  tiiat  sort 
hefore  they  go  to  bed,  can  have  it  nice  and  snug 
there;  but  Mrs.  O'Keilly  positively  insists  that 
there  shall  be  nothing  but  wiue  drank  in  the  dining 
parlour  for  the  year — and  now  ju«t  to  give  you  an 
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insisted  on  my  taking  a  few  to  town  with  me,  and 
you  shall  try  one),  and  having  mixed  what  we  liked, 
we  set  to  at  blind-hookey,  and  kept  hard  at  it 
singing  and  smoking,  until  the  helpers  coming  to 
stables  in  the  morning,  told  us  it  was  time  to  give 
over,  and  we  slept  as  sound  as  cockroaches  until 
twelve,  when  I  was  awakened  by  hearing  Sir 
George  exclaim,  <  O  my  God,  the  boy  is  killed ! ' 
and  at  the  same  instant  I  saw  Ned,  who  had  one 
foot  into  the  room,  both  his  hands  being  filled  with 
jogs  of  hot  water  for  our  shaving,  suddenly  disap- 
pear, and  from  the  crash  that  followed  we  all  con- 
cluded he  must  be  dashed  to  pieces,  and  as  you 
may  imagine  were  terribly  shocked.  On  running 
to  the  door,  however,  we  saw  the  young  rascal 
lying  at  his  ease  on  a  heap  of  straw,  splitting 
laughing,  with  the  broken  jugs  by  his  side,  fortu- 
nately not  at  all  hurt,  as  he  would  have  been  but 
for  some  straw  that  lay  there  by  good  luck ;  and  on 
inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  accident  had  occurred 
in  consequence  of  the  ladder  which  he  had  mounted 
and  was  just  about  to  move  off,  being  pushed  from 
under  him  by  an  old  cart-mare  that  was  running 
loose  in  the  yard  scratching  her  rump  against  it, 
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and  ibe  cnofa  as  we  ibougfal  of  his  breaking  Itaoet 
w^S  notiiiag  more  than  tlie  brsn-new  best  diiiu 
^ving  jugs  going  xo  pieces;  wbicli  was  TWy 
unfortunate,  as  they  were  got  expnvAj  for  tlit 
barradc-room  dreasing-table,  and  oootd  out  tbere- 
fore  be  matched  in  MnUtngsr,  so  I'm  to  repbce 
(hem  here  and  take  tbem  domi  with  me." 

"  By  my  soul,  Teiry,  they  bavn'l  luted  Tery 
long,"  said  Barry,  "and  if  every  thii^  eke  goes 
at  that  rate,  you  and  your  barrack^wim  will  be 
a  dear  bargain  for  poor  Auralian,  who,  if  Vm  not 
much  mistaken,  will  at  this  rate  wish  before  half 
the  year  is  out  that  he  had  never  accepted  the 
of  higb-sbec 
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**  So  much  the  worse  for  Auralian,  because  if  he 
had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  one  of  you  crack 
your  necks  coining  down  that  same  step-ladder, 
I'm  inclined  to  think  the  brandy  and  cigars  that 
you  keep  up  there,  to  say  nothing  of  Thwaite's 
fine  soda-water,  would  be  likely  to  last  the  longer." 

*'  Faith  and  that 's  true  for  you  Barry,  for  the 
brandy  is  so  good,  as  Sir  George  Boozer  says,  that 
nobody  would  wish  to  affiront  Aurelian  by  taking 
the  whiskey  before  it,  and  signs  on  it !  it  will  want 
replenishing  soon,  and  I  must  not  forget  that  Mrs. 
O'Reilly  particularly  ordered  me  to  send  down  a 
few  more  gallons.*' 

^*  But  Terry  tell  us,  are  Boozer  and  the  rest  of 
you  stopping  there  altogether?" 

"O  no!  only  off  and  on,  except  Sir  George 
Boozer;  and  as  Mrs.  O'Reilly  says  it's  important 
to  get  him  there  as  much  as  possible,  as  from  his 
being  run  upon  so  much  in  the  country,  his  coun- 
tenance and  support  at  the  beginning  will  give  a 
style  to  the  whole  of  Aurelian's  year ;  and  to  say 
the  truth  (and  I  feel  proud  to  say  it  too,  consider- 
ing that  all  the  arrangements  have  been  made 
under  my  direction),  Sir  George  don't  seem  at  all 
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inclined  to  more,  as  he  says,  alUioii^  'twis  alwmfi 

a  good  house  *  it's  now  become,'  says  be  to  me  (tho 
other  morning  before  he  was  out  of  his  nest)  *llie 
pleasantest  house  1  was  ever  in,  so  free  and  aay; 
I  vow  to  God,  my  dear  Regan,  Aurelian  and  the 
whole  county  ought  never  to  forget  you  for  having 
got  this  room  done  up  so  nicely ;  it's  the  uin^est 
thing  possible,  I  only  wish  I  bad  such  aoother  at 
my  place  at  Ballyboozer;  here  we  are,  all  as  cozvy 
as  you  please,  no  confounded  iutemipUOi)  from 
ladies.  A  man  goes  to  bed  and  gets  up  wbeo  he 
pleases,  and  his  breakfast  ready  up  to  four  o'clock 
if  he  likes   it ;    then    that  admirable  little   closet 
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those  great  long  narrow  glasses  are,  have  yon  seen 
them  yet?  about  a  yard  and  a  half  long,  sir;  there's 
no  danger  if  you  put  a  good  bottom  of  brandy  that 
half  the  soda  will  run  over  your  hands,  they're  a 
capital  invention.  I  don't  know  whether  they 
have  them  here  yet;  but  those  at  Lishmakeel  I 
made  Aurelian  get  from  London,  with  many  other 
little  things  that  he'd  have  never  thought  of  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Mrs.  O'Reilly  and  me^  and  even 
then  he  was  grumbling  about  the  expense,  saying 
they  were  not  wanting,  and  could  be  very  well 
done  without,  and  such  like  trash;  but  as  Mrs. 
O'Reilly  invariably  says,  and  'pon  my  credit  I 
can't  but  agree  with  her,  Mf  the  thing  is  to  be 
done,  let  it  be  well  done,'  as  it  will  only  be  for  the 
year;  though  how  they'll  ever  get  back  to  the  old 
style  of  Brennan  and  the  boy,  I  don't  well  know ; 
but  that's  not  my  afiair,  all  I  have  to  do  you  know, 
is  to  bring  him  well  through  his  year  as  becomes  a 
friend  like  myself  that  has  a  proper  regard  for  his 
character  and  standing  in  the  county ;  but  by  the 
lord  Harry  !  my  dear  fellow,  I  almost  forgot  (what 
a  tomnoddy  I  must  be  to  be  sure)  to  tell  you  the 
greatest  improvement  of  all,  that  great  big  strag- 
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gliDg  room  you  know  that  Aurelisn  used  to  eaD  tbe 

library  (though  the  divil  a  maoy  books  then  erer 
were  in  it),  what  would  you  guess  tliat  is  now? 
but  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  a  beautiful  billiard -toocd 
sir!  Aurelian  wanted  to  get  a  second-haitd  table, 
but  that  I  told  bim  would  damn  him  for  ever,  M 
Sir  George  Boozer  kindly  offered  to  vrite  over  to 
his  brother  that's  in  the  Guards  and  a  member  of 
what  Sir  George  calls  "  Crocky  V  (though  we  none 
of  us  know  what  the  baronet  means  by  thftt),  to 
buy  a  first-rale  table,  and  it  only  arrived  tbe  week 
before  last — it's  a  splendid  one,  spring  cushions 
and  all  the  new  improvements,  and  more  than  that, 
Sir  Georae's  brother  was  so  very  tliou(;litful  as  to 
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little  bit  of  supper  served  up  there  every  night  we 
play — she's  beginning  to  be  a  pretty  good  hand 
at  it  herself;  Sir  George  gives  her  lessons  in  the 
day-time,  always  laying  on  some  small  bet,  as  he 
says  it  gives  it  an  interest,  and  that  a  person  learns 
much  quicker  that  way,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt 
in  the  world/' 

^'  But  Terry,  has  Auralian  money  enough  to  do 
all  this?  I  know  him  very  well,  but  I  have  no 
idea  what  he  has  to  spend ;  you  ought  to  be  able 
to  give  a  close  guess  at  what  he  is  really  worth ; 
this  seems  an  infernal  dear  office  he  has  got,  in  the 
way  you  describe  it." 

*^  Why  Barry,  as  to  that  I  should  think,  indeed 
I  am  quite  sure,  that  the  whole  of  the  family 
estates  produce  something  very  close  upon  eight 
thousand  a-year — that's  the  property,  but  what  he 
has  got  to  spend  is  another  question ;  however  I  am 
quite  certain  that  one  thing  with  another  he  has 
not  got  less  than  four  or  five-and^twenty  hundred 
a-year  clear  of  every  thing ;  this  year  it  will  be  a 
little  better,  but  then  it  will  never  cover  the  year's 
expenses.  I  lay  it  that  even  to  do  the  thing 
quietly,  if  at  all  genteelly,  he'll  have  to  tie  another 
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at  laste  the  deuce  a-much  more  yoa  have  done  to 
night'' 

"  Not  a  drop  more  my  dear  Barry,"  said  Teren- 
tius,  and  he  shoved  his  tumbler  into  the  middle  of 
the  table. 

'*  Well,  what  will  you  do  Terry?  will  you  come 
up  and  look  at  old  Watkins^s  friends,  and  watch 
Sleekly  taking  his  tea?  the  divil  a  better  fun  a 
man  need  have:  that  old  milk-sop  would  drink 
tea  with  any  washerwoman  from  this  to  France, 
and  I  have  seen  him  clear  a  large  plate  of  bread 
and  butter  whilst  you'd  be  saying  Jack  Robinson.*' 
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you  come  and  sit  near  me  to-morrow,  at  the  foot, 
and  Pll  take  care  you  are  not  served  so  any  more. 
Did  you  observe,  Terry,  how  she  even  took  the 
broil  I  sent  the  gentleman  ?  it's  a  burning  shame 
so  it  is,  for  her  to  go  on  so  I  but  you'll  excuse  me, 
Mr.  Tarleton,  making  so  free;  this  is,  you  see, 
a  selfish  sort  of  a  place,  we  are  all  for  ourselves 
here,  so  let  me  recommend  you  not  to  throw  away 
your  civility  in  that  sort  of  a  way  any  more — it's 
rather  hard  when  a  man  pays  for  his  dinner  that 
he  can't  get  it  in  comfort  for  an  old  screw  like  that, 
who's  so  rich  that  she  ought  to  be  living  some- 
where else  but  in  a  boarding-house ;  however,  let 
us  go  up  and  see  if  we  can 't  torment  her  and  her 
old  sister  Tabbies,  that  are  come  to  visit  her  from 
the  boarding-house  in  Aungier-street,  besides  you'll 
have  great  sport  in  listening  to  Duffy  prating  about 
his  Morning  Post  The  fellow  can  talk  of  nothing 
else — he  can  tell  all  the  fashionable  moves,  parties, 
presentations  at  courts  ladies'  dresses,  and  lords- 
in-waiting,  for  this  generation  past — knows  the 
peerage  by  heart^ — is  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  instructive  and  useful  mysteries  of  the  Army- 
list,  which  he  is  always  studying — can  tell  precisely. 
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and  on  the  iostant,  the  names  and  miuries  of  all 
public  officers,  both  at  home  and  abroad — and  'm, 
in  fact,  a  mere  walkin§^  Directory;  and,  opan  my 
soul  I  don't  besitate  to  say,  tliat  if  the  am  bad  only 
applied  a  quarter  of  the  pains  and  trouble,  to  Bay 
notiiing  of  the  time  and  attention,  that  he  ha* 
bestowed  in  fillings  his  skull  with  Uiis  oursed  ridi* 
culous  stuff,  on  any  useful  employment  or  profes- 
sion, he  would  not  be,  as  he  is  dow,  regvtiitin|( 
on  a  paltry  annuity;  but  as  it  is,  the  big  gooM 
is  fool  enougii  to  botiier  liis  head  about  a  paek  of 
people  that  don't  even  know  he  is  in  existence — 
and  if  they  did,  would  not  give  him  as  niucli  as 
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he  pulled  off  his  boots  overnight;  in  ikct  no  one 
ever  saw  him  without  it^  except^  indeed^  I  heard 
that  he  was  once  seen  bathing  at  the  Rock^  and  no 
glass  in  his  eye  for  a  wonder.  At  all  events, 
whether  he  sleeps  in  the  spy-glass  or  not,  there  ^s 
not  the  least  doubt  in  life  that  he  takes  the  Morning 
Post  to  bed  with  him — and  they  even  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  he  takes  the  trouble  of  keeping  a  regular 
manuscript  reg^ter  of  the  leading  fMhionable  in- 
telligence it  contains;  and  I  have  myself  known 
him  to  go  up  all  the  way  to  the  Richmond  barracks 
in  order  to  make  himself  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  personal  appearance  of  a  Scotch  baronet  in 
some  stupid  marching  regiment  that  happened  to 
be  quartered  there,  and  he  would  gladly  go  without 
his  dinner  any  day  to  learn  the  name  of  a  cavalry 
officer  whom  he  did  not  know  by  sight.  I'd  bet 
a  thousand  guineas  that  Duffy  could  identify  the 
whole  garrison,  provided  there  had  not  been  a 
change  within  a  reasonable  time.  There's  not  an 
English  person  of  rank  or  fortune  that  passes 
through  Dublin  but  he  contrives  to  see  within  four- 
and-twenty  hours  of  their  arrival.  As  it  id,  he's 
breaking  his  heart  to  get  a  peep  at  some  awfully 
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ricii  fellow  tliat's  over  here  on  n  visit  with  (be 
Lord  Lieutenant,  but  wtio  it  seems  keejis  cIow  and 
wont  shew,  being  bored  to  deatli  by  a  pack  of 
staring  and  gaping  fools,  who  can't  let  tiie  man 
go  quietly  about  bis  business  without  annoyiitf; 
him  in  that  sort  of  way.  I  forget  what  the  deuce 
the  man's  name  is,  it's  Higliwayman  or  some- 
thing like  that;  at  ail  events,  whoever  he  is,  he 
seems  a  more  sensible  sort  of  a  fellow  than  moat 
of  tliem  that  come  over  here  trying  tu  astonMi  us 
by  exhibiting  themselves  and  their  money,  which 
quiet  plain  folks  don't  care  a  straw  about,  although 
there  are  a  set  of  would-be  fashionables  here  who 
Iteep  flattering  them  and  paying  them  court,  and 
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the  honour  of  my  compaDy  in  Ireland  quite  enough, 
without  being  obliged  to  know  you  again  over 
here?'  and  it  serves  them  very  right,  divil  mend 
them !  bowing  and  scraping  to  a  parcel  of  rotten 
blackguards,  many  of  them  of  not  half  as  good 
family  either.     What  good  is  their  money  to  us? 
we  don't  want  it !    and  if  we   did  we  would  not 
get    it.      But   this   gentleman    who   is   stopping 
with  Earl  Wigton  seems  to  be  a  very  good  sort 
of  a  man;   they  say  he  is  immensely  rich;  and 
if  he   is^   he   deserves  it  better   than   many  that 
are  so;  for  I  have  heard  of  several  acts  of  charity 
done  by  him  that  are  quite  princely,  and  not  done 
in  an  ostentatious  way  either — flaring  away  in  the 
newspapers — but  as  I  was  sayings  Du£fy  can't  get 
a  glimpse  of  him  at  any  price,   though  I*m  told 
he  has  been  striving  to  bribe  Bartholomew,   the 
state  porter — I  believe  they  call  him — to  put  him 
in  the  way  of  seeing  this  Mr.  Highwayman,   or 
whatever  his  name  is;  but  it  all  won't  do,  for  he 
don't  go  to  any  of  their  dinners  or  so  forth,  and 
although  there's  that  old  divil  of  a  Lady  Rutledge, 
and  all  the  would-be  fashionables,  official  and  non- 
official,  trying  to  get  him  to  their  houses^  he  won't 
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go  n«ar  one  of  tbeDi.  Tbere's  a  knock  at  the 
door  tiiere,  I  wonder  what  tfaat  can  be  —  if  iVs 
aav  one  comuig  to  dinner,  lie  h  in  tlie  wrong  box 

lo-day." 

And  the  door  opening,  a  vrbat  is  vulgarly  called 
genteel-looking  young  man  made  his  entraace. 

*' Holloa  Swan  ton  !    dinner's  loi^  since   i 
if  that 's  what  you  Hant-" 

"Tbank  you  very  much.  Captain  Barry,  bat 
do  not  want  diuner.     I  have  just  been  dining-  irith 
a  friend  at  Morrison's." 

"I'll  take  my  oath,"  wbbpered  Barry  to   me 
aside,  "  that 's  a  thundering  lie." 

*'  And  I  have  only  come  home  to  dress  for 
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he  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  in  a  very  consequen- 
tial tone  that  hot  water  should  be  taken  to  his 
room,  as  he  was  going  to  dress  for  a  'Vpawty '^  at 
Lady  Coogan's  in  the  square,  and  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows— ''  My  laundress  has  disappointed  me  in  brings 
ing  home  my  clothes  this  afternoon,  and  as  I  was  at  a 
great  many  pawties  last  week^  all  my  silk  stockings 
are  in  the  wash^  consequently  I  have  been  obliged 
to  buy  a  pair  expressly  for  to-night^  which  is  a  very 
serious  inconvenience^  as  I  detest  to  wear  anything 
unwashed,  and  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  desire 
Mrs.  CuUen,  when  she  is  paying  this  woman  her 
bill  (which  she  must  please  to  do,  as  I  don't  wish 
to  change  a  note  for  the  purpose),  to  explain  to  her 
how  very  much  her  irregularity  in  sending  home 
my  linen  has  incommoded  me.  Here,  stop,  I  have 
not  yet  done  with  you :  what  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
more  particularly  is^  that  it  is  my  wish  when  the 
person  shall  have  arrived  with  these  stockings,  you 
bring  them  up  to  me  at  once,  and  tell  him  that  he 
need  not  take  the  trouble  of  waiting,  for  that  I 
shall  call  at  the  shop  to-morrow:  do  you  hear?'' 
and  having  thus  elegantly^  as  he  conceivedi  and 
dexterously  conveyed  his  orders,  Augustus  Swanton, 
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esq.  quitted  the  apartment  to  adontze  for  Ltiy 
Coogan's  "  pawty  "  (as  lie  called  it)  in  tb«  sqtuuv. 

"  Who  luay  tliat  be  in  tlie  name  of  wonder?" 
asked  Mr.  Regan  of  his  friend  Barry. 

*'0  !"  replied  the  latter,  (there  having  been  no- 
body in  tbe  room  for  some  time  past  excqit  BarTy> 
liie  friend,  and  myself),  "  that 's  a  queer  sort  uf  « 
fish  enough,  very  respectably  connected  I  believe  in 
the  county  Leitrim,  but  wretchedly  poor ;  still  the 
pride  of  the  creature  is  so  great,  that  he  h  tot  ever 
thrusting  himself  forward  into  the  houses  of  people 
who,  like  this  Lady  Coogan,  are  not  much  better 
than  retired  tradespeople  with  plenty  of  inonry,  got 

s  hard  to  say  how,  and  who  look  down  upon  this 
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talking  fools  of  this  house),  I  have  reason  to  know 
he's  rather  on  the  cross,  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised 
if  there  turns  out  to  be  something  wrong  about  these 
silk  stockings ;  now  mark  v    at  I  say — what  a  fool 
the  fellow  is  to  throw  aw  /  the  little  he  has^  and  get 
in  debt,  in  order  to  mix  with  such  people  as  that 
upstart  of  a  Lady  Coogan  and  her  friends  !     Who 
she  is  herself^    nobody  knows — but  her  husband 
was  an  old  grocer  that  made  a  deal  of  money  by 
discounting  bills^  and  robbing  every  poor  fellow  he 
could^   like  a  damned  jew  as  he  was^  and  having 
crept  into  an  alderman's  gown,  they  labelled  him 
for  life,  and  so  left  the  old  widow  *my  Lady ;'  and 
she  has  got  a  pack  of  strapping  lumps  of  daughters 
sir,  that  are   taking  a  deal  of  trouble  to  try  and 
make  themselves  pass  for  fine  ladies,  with  the  help 
of  the  dressmaker's  hands  and  a  French  maid  to  put 
their  clothes  on,  from  whom  they  have  been  able 
to  pick  up  French  enough  to  say  ^how  do  you  do?* 
so  as  to  be  understood  by  any  Frenchman  that  has 
lived  long  enough  in  this  country ;  and  what  with 
strumming  an  old  piano  out  of  tune  and  into  tune 
again,   and  going  to  a  fashionable  churchy  and 
riding  about  on  horseback,  and  flirting  with  a  pack 
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of  otBoer  fellott-s  tliat  only  want  to  get  dinners  from 
tltem,  and  going  in  state  to  the  Castle  where  their 
father  used  to  take  the  tea,  tliey  Iiave  inana^d  to 
pass  muster  amongst  a  kind  of  second-rate  fashion- 
iibles  liero,  tlioiigli  tliey  are  not  regularly  scknotr- 
Icdged  by  your  great  nobs,  most  of  w-bieh  same  nob« 
Iteiiig  a  mere  pack  of  jacks -in -office,  arc  no  ^reai 
shakes  themselves,  and  would  be  no  belter  llion 
Lady  Coogan,  if  so  good,  at  the  other  side  of  ibe 
«-ntcr.  But  come,  gentlemen,  I  forgot,  you  don't 
know  each  other  yet;  give  roe  leave  Mr.  Tarleton 
to  present  my  friend  Mr.  Ragin,  one  of  the 
greatest   blackguards  unhanged,  atid  tlie  less  you 
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giaed  to  his  left  eye  as  the  inquiriDg  Mr.  Dufiy 
of  whom  Barry  had  made  such  honourable  mention 
below  stairs. 

<^  Well,  Mrs.  Watkins ! "  exclaimed  the  shrill 
voice  of  Miss  Crossley^  **  will  you  never  have  done 
gossiping  there  with  Mr.  Du£fy,  and  come  over  to 
your  tea^  and  attend  to  your  visitors ;  here's  Miss 
Backbiter  dying  for  her  tea,  and  she  has  got  some- 
thing particular  to  tell  you  about  what  she  saw 
at  Mrs.  Dasher's  yesterday,  haven't  you  now  Miss 
Backbiter?" 

<^La!  now  Miss  Crossley,  that 's  not  &ir;  Til 
never  tell  you  anything  again,  if  you  go  and 
publish  it  in  that  way,  besides  I  don't  know  it  for 
certain,  I  only  made  my  own  observations." 

''Shall  I  cut  up  your  seed-cake  ma'am/'  said 
Miss  Crossley,  again  addressing  Mrs.  Watkins, 
*'  or  shall  we  wait  for  you  ?  " 

''  Yes^  if  you  please,  my  dear,  that  is^  cut  it  up 
by  all  means,  my  heart;  but  don't  wait  on  any 
account,  though  I'll  be  over  in  a  minute ;  but  Mr. 
Duffy  is  telling  me  something  very  particular — 
cut  it  thin,  if  ^you  please,  Miss  Crossley,  or  stay^ 
you  had  better  let  it  be   until   I   come;"    but 
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tliis  reprieve  for  the  cake  came  too  late,  as  Ran^'i 
liavinj^  rolunteereil  liis  service*!,  Iiad  already  com- 
menced the  work  of  ilemolittoD.  Mennwfailr  ait 
expressive  motion  of  the  head  from  >!r8.  M'atbins 
lind  siimmoiifd  me  to  her  side,  wheo  to  my  extreme 
surprise  catching  my  hand  in  both  of  hers  she  Uius 
iipgan  :  "O  my  dear!  I'm  so  sorry  for  what  I 
said  after  dinner  to  you,  it  was  a  terrible  mistalto, 
I  really  did  not  know  at  the  time  who  you  were, 
or  how  things  actually  stood;  and  it'a  only  ibu 
moment  that  I  have  learned  from  Mr.  Huffy  that 
yuu  are  Sir  Charles's  Eildest  son,  that  good,  and 
ureat,  and  excellent  man,  God  preserve  him  !  and 
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better  move  over  to  the  tea-table?  Miss  Crosslev 
has  been  calling  me  sometime,  and  the  best  of  the 
tea  is  very  soon  gone  here,  besides  my  visitors  are 
waiting  for  me  to  cut  my  cake,  a  beautiful  seed- 
cake, my  dear^  and  I  hope  youMI  take  some." 

Approaching  the  table,  Barry  most  politely 
insisted  upon  his  friend  and  himself  rising  to  make 
room  for  Mrs,  Watkins,  and  I  observed  a  sup- 
pressed titter  pass  round  the  whole  table,  except 
on  the  faces  of  her  two  visitors,  upon  this  lady's 
asking  where  the  cake  was. 

*'I  never  eat  a  better,  'pon  my  soul  ma^am,^' 
said  Barry ;  '^  we  are  all  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
Mr.  Sleekly  in  particular  ought  to  be  so,  as  he  has 
had  more  than  any  of  us;"  and  Sleekly^s  mild  but 
firm  protestations  of  never  having  tasted  a  bit  of  it, 
were  lost  amid  the  storm  of  angry  reproach  that 
burst  from  Mrs.  Watkins. 

'^  Such  ill-behaviour  I  declare  !  Miss  Crossley, 
I  expressly  told  you  not  to  cut  it — is  it  all  gone  ? 
What !  is  there  not  a  morsel  left  ?  " 

^^  Not  a  bit  ma'am,"  replied  Miss  Backbiter, 
looking  as  black  as  thunder^  ^^  though  I  dare  say 
it  must  have  been  a  very  nice  cake;  however,  I 
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did  not  get  any, did  you  Mre.  Sponge?"  addrefiatng 
lifr  fellow  visitor, 

"  Not  a  taste,"  bitterly  retorlod  Mm.  Sponge. 

"  I  rciilly  won't  stand  this  any  more,"  cried  Mn. 
Wutkiiis;  "I'll  positively  leave  the  house — sfaaine- 
I'ul,  it's  not  to  be  endundl     No  gcutlenmri  voaltjti 
ilo  such  a  thing.     Miea  Croesley,  did  you  bare 
ofil?" 

"  Indeed  ma'am,  Captain  Barry  would  make 
tiiUe  a  little  after  Mrs.  Windus." 

"O,  I'm  greally  obliged  to  you,  Captain  Barry; 
but  when  you  wish  to  pay  a  eompliment  to  any 
[inrticular  lady  that  you  may  admire — I  don't  mean 
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kind  as  to  await  my  invitation;  for  instance,  here's 
Mr.  Tarleton,  whom  I  have  particularly  asked  to 
share  it,  and  there's  not  a  bit  of  it  left  for  him;  for 
myself  I  don't  so  much  care,  though  having  made 
but  a  very  poor  dinner,  I  feel  the  want  of  some 
little  thing  to  my  tea;  at  all  events  I  suppose  there 
is  some  bread  and  butter.  Is  there  no  gentleman 
in  the  room  polite  enough  to  hand  a  lady  the  bread 
and  butter  when  she  asks  for  it?  " 

Here  there  was  a  general  look  round  the  table 
in  search  of  the  article  in  question;  but,  as  the 
saying  is,  "  full  bellies  make  empty  platters,"  and 
accordingly  none  was  to  be  seen,  although  Mrs. 
Sponge,  in  her  zeal  to  answer  her  patroness's  call, 
lifted  up  a  plate  upon  which  there  once  had  been 
some^  and  pulled  it  to  her,  and  turned  it  over  as 
if  she  really  thought  there  had  been  some  under- 
neath, when  Barry  observing,  ''whereas  the  bread 
and  butter,  Sleekly?"  a  general  cry  arose,  *•  Mr. 
Sleekly  has  eaten  it  all ;"  and  Miss  Crossley  ob- 
served to  herself^  in  a  whisper  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  the  whole  table,  "  and  tea  in  proportion." 
At  this  moment  a  noise  was  heard  up  stairs  of  a 
voice  exclaiming  loudly,  "  What  is  that  man  wait- 
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iii^  for  '.  U'li  liiin  the  tiling  ttre  quite  rigli^  mil 
thut  Le  need  not  remain ;  say  tliat  I  abal)  call  a( 
tlic  sliop  to-morrow;"  and  immediately  a  cliainber 
door  wa^  heard  to  bang  loudly.  The  aunospbere 
of  the  drawing-room,  thoiigli  not  actually  oppres- 
sive, was  nevertheless,  what  with  the  tea  rimI  ilia 
crowd,  sufficiently  hot  lo  alTurd  a  very  fair  cxciue 
lor  Mrs.  Watkiiis  (who  was  pricking  up  her  ear* 
at  what  had  already  been  beard)  to  request  that 
the  door  might  be  opened,  "  That  is  to  «iy,"  the 
added,  "  if  none  of  tlie  otlier  ladies  objirct."' 

"  O,  not  at  all!"  "  by  no  meanal"  "pray  do!" 
"  to  be  NLirel"  "certainly!"  "it's  extremely  Iioi!" 
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"  Why,  he  is  always  going  to  parties;  1  wonder 
what  sort  of  people  they  are  who  ask  him  so 
much/*  continued  Mrs.  Watkins;  **  where  is  he 
going  to-night,  my  heart?" 

'^  O9  indeed,  ma'am,  he  is  going  to  Lady 
Coogans  to-night;  there's  to  be  a  great  party 
there.  Captain  Lacely  told  me  all  the  officers  of 
.  his  regiment  were  asked,  so  you  may  guess  it  will 
be  a  great  squeeze,  and  I  am  sure  I  'm  very  glad 
that  I  am  not  going;  but  what  do  you  think — Mr. 
Swanton  is  to  take  his  guitar  with  him,  and  Nancy 
the  housemaid  told  me  that  he  got  her  to  stitch  a 
new  broad  sky-blue  ribbon  to  it,  with  an  enormous 
rosette,  and  Pat  is  to  carry  it  to  the  house  for  him !" 

Whilst  this  conversation  was  going  on  in  the 
drawing-room,  a  suppressed  though  very  audible 
dialogue  was  heard  from  the  hall,  and  that  it  was 
not  altogether  uninteresting  to  the  ladies  was 
proved  by  Mrs.  Watkins's  making  a  signal  to  Miss 
Crossley  to  discontinue  her  strikingly  well-in- 
formed harangue.  The  voice  of  Timothy  was  first 
heard.  ^'  You  had  better  leave  them,  the  gentle- 
man's sure  to  call  and  settle  for  them." 

'^  Be  Jasus,  but  I  wont  though ;  I  tell  you  man 
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I'm  ordered  to  bring  back  tlie  stockings  or  ihe 
money;  but  if  it'i  all  right,  as  you  soy,  go  ami 
ask  Mr.  Cullen  to  pay  for  them,  be  caD  get  it  from 
ihc  gentleman;"  and  tlien  addressing  Culleo,  who 
happened  to  pass  through  tlie  hall  at  tlie  moment, 
"  Will  you  pay  for  the  stockirigSj  Mr.  Cullen?" 

"O,  it's  no  business  of  mine  to  pay  for  Mr. 
Swanton'9  stockings — if  I  was  to  pay  for  wliat 
every  gentlemiin  in  my  bouse  orders,  I'd  have 
nothing  else  to  do!  Go  up,  Timothy,  and  tell 
Mr,  Swanton  the  man  says  he's  ordered  to  be 
paid:  and  do  you  mind,  let  him  understand  that 
he  must  either  have  the  money  or  the  stockings." 
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there  silk  stockings,  says^  as  how,  sir,  his  master 
is  a  very  partiklar  man,  and  has  given  him  positive 
orders  to  wait  for  the  money/' 

Something  was  said  again  from  the  interior,  to 
which  Timothy  replied,  ^'  So  I  did,  sir,  I  told  him 
you  would  be  sure  to  call  to-morrow,  but  he  insists 
upon  it  that  he  must  be  paid  before  he  leaves 
the  house/'  A  considerable  pause  ensued,  when 
Timothy's  voice  was  again  heard. 

*^  So  I  did  sir,  but  Mr.  Cullen  says  he's  very 
sorry,  but  unfortunately  he  has  got  no  cheenge 
in  the  house." 

A  longer  pause  again  followed,  and  once  more 
we  heard  the  dulcet  notes  of  Timothy,  '^  very  well^ 
sir^  I'll  go  down  and  tell  him  so,"  and  he  hurried 
down  into  the  hall.  *^The  gentleman  say^he's 
very  sorry,  but  he  has  got  no  small  cheenge  at 
present  in  the  house,  but  that  he'll  be  sure  to  call 
to-morrow,  and  he  bid  me  say  that  he  has  already 
put  the  stockings  on." 

'*  He  has!  has  he?  the  blackguard,  the  swindler  I 
but  be  the  holy  —  he  shall  jump  out  of  them 
again^  so  I  '11  trouble  you  honest  man  not  to  keep 
me  watin  here  any  longer,  making  a  fool  of  me, 
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but  go  up  and  bring  me  down  the  stockings  at 
once." 

"O  be  George!"  cried  'Hinothy,  "I'll  bavt 
nothing  more  to  (to  with  it.  I'll  catry  no  aaacy 
incssagie  to  the  gentleman," — and  Ciillffn's  voic« 
was  again  diiitinguisbed. 

"  Well  Timothy,  is  Mr.  ywanton  going  to  send 
down  the  money?" 

"  No,  he  is  not,"  cried  the  man;  ^'and  irhoever 
he  is,  I'll  trouble  you  to  get  me  my  atodtiags." 

"The  gentlemau  has  got  them  on,  sir;  hadat 
you  better  pay  for  them  Mr.  Cullen?" 

"  I  can't  pay  lor  them,  nor  I  won't    I  have  puii) 
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venient  for  you  to  pay,   and  TU  wait  for  them, 
sir." 

Presently  an  awful  noise  was  heard  produced  by 
a  frightful  crash  of  chairs  and  tables  overturned^ 
mingled  with  loud  oaths,  and  the  door  being  opened 
Mr.  Augustus  Swanton  exclaimed  as  he  handed 
out  the  stockings,  ^^  this  is  most  shameful  conduct, 
a  most  disgraceful  transaction,  curse  the  scoundrel, 
I  '11  complain  of  him  to  his  master,  and  if  he  don't 
make  him  smart  for  this-never  mind,  thank  you 
very  much  Mr.  CuUen,  Vm  extremely  sorry  you 
should  have  taken  the  trouble  of  coming  up  your- 
self, why  did  you  not  send  Timothy?  You  must 
be  so  good  Mr.  Cullen  as  tt>  tell  Pat  I  want  him 
immediately  to  clean  my  dress-boots;"  and  Mr. 
Swanton  proceeded  to  place  outside  his  door  the 
aforesaid  dress-boots,  being  however  a  good  strong 
heavy  pair,  very  muddy  and  rather  wet,  but  as  he 
was  only  the  possessor  of  this  single  pair,  they  there- 
fore could  not  fairly  claim  the  peculiar  denomina- 
tion he  had  applied  to  them,  being  obliged  to  act 
both  for  dress  and  undress.  It  might  be  both 
amusing  and  edifying  to  chronicle  the  observa* 
tions,  and  describe  the  expressive  countenances  and 


gestures  of  tlie  different  indirKliuIa,  witnMaes — 
somewliat  unfiiirly  porliitps — of  tliia  unfortunate 
mishnp  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Augustus  Swanton's 
fashion,  Lowever  to  do  so  would  refjuire  [wwera 
that  I  am  not  bo  vain  as  to  pretend  to  tlie  possrs- 
sion  of,  and  therefore  hopelessly  relinquish  tiie 
essay  of  so  proud  an  achievement.  Barry,  who 
despite  all  liis  rougliness  I  hegan  to  tbink  in  tli« 
mnin  a  very  good-natured  fellow,  as  soon  as  iht 
first  burst  was  over  succeeded  in  tnrniiiff  tJie  eon- 
veraation  and  atLcntioii  of  the  whole  party  into  a 
different  chunni'l  hy  addressing  Dufiy,  wlioin  lie 
asked  "  Well  Duffy  any  newa  stirring,  who  dined 
I  last  Tuesday?"  bulDutfy. 
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^^  Why  man  this  rich  Englishman  that's  stopping 
with  Lord  Wigton." 

'^O!  I  suppose  you  mean  Mr.  Highbred,  who 
is  and  has  been  for  some  days  on  a  visit  with  His 
Excellency." 

"  Ay  by  Jove,"  cried  Barry  (winking  at  me), 
^^  that's  exactly  what  I  do  mean,  that's  the  very 
chap.     Have  you  seen  him  yet  Duffy?" 

"  No,  Captain  Barry,  I  have  not." 

<^  Ay  Mr.  Duffy  tell  me,  my  dear,  all  about  this 
gentleman,"  said  Mrs.  Watkins.  ^'  I  want  to  know 
all  about  him,  who  is  he,  and  what  is  he  doing 
here?  there  seems  to  be  a  great  fuss  made  about 
him." 

<*  Indeed  there  does,  ma*am,"  observed  Miss 
Crossley:  ''for  he^s  not  a  peer  nor  even  a 
baronet^  and  although  he  is  immensely  rich,  I 
can't  understand  why  he  is  thought  so  much  about." 

"Nor  1  either,"  said  Mrs.  Watkins;  "can  you 
tell  us  Mr.  Duffy,  my  dear?" 

"  Indeed  ma'am,  fully  to  explain  to  you  what  it 
is  that  in  particular  has  drawn  public  attention,  as 
well  as  admiration  in  so  unprecedented  a  degree 
upon  Mr.  Highbred  on   the  occasion  of  this  his 
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sliort  Stay  in  our  capibil,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
expWw,  as  I  quile  agree  with  Miss  Crossl^y  tliat 
mere  wtaltli  could  uot  have  secured  sucb  n  recep- 
tion to  a  commoner  not  distinguisbed  either  tii 
politics,  or  what  may  be  properly  called,  strictly 
speaking,  the  really  fashiunable  world ;  for  llie 
appearance  of  his  name  in  wliich,  on  liia  arrival  in 
this  countrj'j  I  in  vain  sought  in  its  proper  and 
legitimate  journal,  1  mean  the  Morning  PosL 
ITavitig  some  experience  myself  iu  this  matteft 
1  found  with  pleasure  that  the  well-founded  nature 
uf  my  surprise  was  borne  out  by  the  remaTkablc 
fact  of  my  being  unable  to  discover  his  name  iit 
Y  of  the  leading  parties  since  my  attentioo  i 
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respectful  consideration  of  our  leading  fashionables. 
He  is  rich,  more  so  indeed  than  is  commonly  to  be 
met  with  in  England,  and  has  vast  possessions  in 
this  country ;  but  all  that  would  avail  him  nothing 
if  he  were  a  *  novus  homo,'  or  a  country  boor ;  but, 
madam,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Highbred  is  neither.  True, 
I  have  already  told  you  that  I  have  sought  for, 
without  success,  any  trace  of  him  in  the  modern 
walks  of  fashion;  but  by  pushing  my  researches 
further  back,  I  have  been  enabled  to  discover  him 
revolving  in  the  very  highest  circles  of  ton,  not 
unknown  either  in  the  political  world,  at  the  same 
period  that  his. career  as  a  man  of  fashion  was  run. 
The  beau  ideal  of  good  breeding,  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Highbred  was  the  man  that  drove  Brummell  from 
the  field.  It  was  in  Mr.  Geoffrey  Highbred  that 
the  most  polished,  elegant,  and  refined  monarch  of 
modern  Europe  found  not  only  a  friend  in  whom 
to  repose  his  confidence,  but  a  mentor  to  instruct, 
and  an  example  to  attract  him  from  the  gaudy  and 
ill-bred  coxcombry  that  was  verging  fast  into  vul- 
garity, and  taught  him  to  exchange  the  dangerous 
path  of  familiar  popularity,  from  which  indeed  his 
own   natural  good   taste   revolted,    for   the   more 
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worthy  pursuit  of  a  high  and  dignUied  Mdutioii. 
Tlic  sliewy  fopperies  of  faishion  made  a  trade  o( 
and  nieri'ly  followed  as  a  busioess,  were  never 
suit«d  to  the  refined  mind  of  Mr.  Uiglibred,  and 
from  the  momeiii  tbat  Parvenus  wen)  U>t«ialed 
in  sociolY,  Mr,  Highbred  miide  hb  bonr  to  it, 
and  (juilted  Ihe  drawing-room ;  umulianeously  witb 
wbic^,  terrified  at  the  march  of  popular  license, 
wlkich  he  u-as  unable  single-handed  to  atem,  and 
wkich  he  was  resolved  iie^er  to  sanction  by  par- 
iici|i«ting  ill,  Mr.  Highbred  quitted  the  admitii- 
•tnliou,  and  committed  to  a  distant  relative  Uit'| 
task  of  attending  to  the  county  interests  in  [>ar- 
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(although  he  be,  as  Miss  Crossley  in  a  misappre- 
hension of  their  weight  remarks,  neither  a  peer 
nor  a  baronet ;  and  here  I  may  in  passing  observe^ 
that  Mr.  Highbred  respectfully  declined  an  earldom 
when  it  was  almost  forced  upon  him  by  the  friendly 
solicitude  of  George  the  Fourth),  I  will  now, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Watkins,  endeavour  to  satisfy  your 
request  to  know  who  he  is^  and  this  I  can  best 
accomplish  by  referring  to  that  most  admirable 
and  important  national  work,  you  will  of  course 
at  once  understand  that  I  mean  ^  Burke's  History 
of  the  Landed  Gentry;'  from  whence — conceiving 
it  possible,  my  dear  madam,  that  the  laudable 
curiosity  which  you  have  now  manifested  concern- 
ing so  distinguished  an  individual,  would  probably 
be  exhibited — I  have,  from  a  wish  dictated  by  a 
sense  of  duty  to  be  in  a  matter  of  such  paramount 
interest  more  than  commonly  exact^  though  usually 
able  to  trust  with  tolerable  safety  to  a  practised 
and  not  unfaithful  memory^  made  a  short  written 
extract,  and  which,  if  I  correctly  interpret  your 
silence  into  a  permission  to  do  so,  I  shall  proceed 
to  read  to  you." 

And  here  Mr.  Duffy,    to  the  great  delight  of 
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Barry  (who  was  punching^  me  witli  his  elbow*,  anH 
piiicliiii^  Ilia  friend  Terenlius  Re2;an,  wlio,  tbougb 
t'uiiii  uf  speaking;  himself,  was,  as  is  not  uncominoii 
to  such  persons,  but  an  iiiiiifTereDt  listener,  and 
having  tlierefore  fallen  asleep  was  now  most  pro- 
bubly  dreaming  of  the  improvements  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  Lishmakeel  Castle,  so  sensibly  adopted 
by  its  facile  proprietor,  on  his  recommendation 
and  that  of  its  amiable  and  accomplislied  mistress), 
thrust  his  right  hand  into  his  left  hand  breast-pocket, 
and  having  drawn  llierefrom  several  carefully-folded 
memuranda,  proceeded  to  select  from  number  one 
marked  with  reil  ink,  "  Extract  from  Burke's  HbU 
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than  the  nails  of  a  Ciiinese,  went  on  to  read  audibly 
as  follows: — '' (Highbred,  Geoffrey,  Esq.)  This 
family  is  descended  immediately  from  the  Delor- 
miers,  who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  and 
having  obtained  grants  of  land  in  the  counties  of 
York,  Durham^  and  Cumberland,  intermarrying 
with  the  celebrated  Saxon  family  of  Hinghibraid, 
(who  were  connected  with  Hengist^  and  pushed 
back  their  descent  to  a  very  remote  origin^  and 
were  in  that  time  held  in  high  respect  by  their 
countrymen)^  adopted  their  name,  which  by  a  cor- 
ruption has  been  converted  into  Highbred^  that 
now  borne  by  the  head  of  this  ancient  house,  whose 
immediate  ancestors  have  been  since  1400  seated 
with  great  dignity  in  the  county  of  Durham,  where 
their  immediate  direct  descendant  holds  as  his  resi- 
dence the  immense  chase  known  by  the  name  of 
Strafiington,  and  continuously  occupied  as  their 
regular  abode  by  all  the  successive  heads  of  the 
tiamily  since  1683,  when  it  was  first  adopted  for 
this  purpose  by  Gilbert,  who  transmitted  it  to  his 
son  Emlyn,  whose  descendants  have  continued  to 
reside  there  in  great  splendour.  The  landed  pos- 
sessions of  the  Highbreds,  though  curtailed  from 
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llieir  ancient  liimcnsions,  embrace  vast  tmcts  of 
country  in  ibc  counties  of  Durham  and  Cunt>ei» 
land,  mid  extuncl  largely  into  Yorkshire.  Thej 
also  hold  by  tlie  intermarriage  in  1505  of  Oswald, 
tbeii  cliief  of  the  Highbrerls,  with  Norah,  daughter 
of  Gorman  MacMurrougb,  Prince  of  Gleosbeela 
in  Ireland,  immense  estates  in  that  coanCry,  silnate 
in  what  is  now  called  the  province  of  Munster, 
The  Highbreds  have  at  various  times  interaiarrird 
with  the  leading  ancient  noble  bmiliea  of  Englancf, 
the  Blood  Royd  of  Scotland,  and  are  connected 
with  some  of  the  great  families  of  Langucdoc  and 
Burgundy,  the  ducal  houses  of  Middle  Germany, 
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*<  First — Oswald  Plantagenet  m.  Barbara  Priscilla, 
youngest  daughter  of  John,  first  Marquess  of  Mul- 
lagatawney,  but  died  leaving  no  issue. 

'^  Secondly — Sarah,  now  sole  heiress  of  his  vast 
estates,  m.  Richard,  twenty-third  E^rl  of  Gilsland, 
and  by  him  has  issue  two  sons." 

''And  now  madam/'  said  Duffy,  as  he  concluded 
this  magniloquent  extract,  '^  having  endeavoured  to 
give  yon  some  faint  idea  of  Mr.  Highbred's  birtli 
and  parentage,  which  even  I  should  hope  my  friend 
Captain  Barry  will  admit  is  respectable,"  and  so 
saying  he  turned  the  whole  of  his  head^  including 
his  glass,  towards  Barry,  ^^and  will  I  trust  satisfy 
Miss  Crossley,  even  though  he  be  neither  a  peer 
nor  a  baronet;  his  being  unprovided  with  either 
of  which  distinctions,  considering  the  rareness  and 
discretion  with  which  they  have  latterly  been  dis- 
pensed, has  naturally  enough  tended  to  draw  from 
Miss  Crossley,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible  from 
one  so  amiable,  a  sneer  at  Mr.  Highbred  for  being 
only  a  commoner.  The  only  other  point,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Watkins,  upon  which  you  have  requested 
information  from  one  so  little  capable  of  affording 
any,  as  in  my  ignorance  I  feel  conscious  that  I  am, 
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ho  nasoasm^l 


lias  reference,  if  I  recollect  ariglit,  lo  the  r 
tliis  distingnished  gentleman's  betng^  now  in  this 
country;  a  question  whicli  none  of  us  can  be  for  nn 
in<>tant  blind  to,  as  to  our  complete  right  of  E 
iii^,  unless  we  are  fully  prepared  to  forego  (w 
I  imagine  none  liere  present  are,  nnd  I  venll 
lo  include  your  amiable  and  lovely  visitors,  Mqj 
Sponge  and  Miss  Backbiter) — that  inalienable  ri 
to  all  persons  of  inquiring  into  and  canvassing'  l| 
private  motives  of  others,  and  assigning  to  thq 
tlinse  which  after  mature  examination  appear  right! 
to  be  theirs,  however  much  they  may  be  dtsclain 
by  tliem;  as  in  tlie  present  instance  we  must  all  al 
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whose  industry  their  wealth  mainly  springs.  It 
is  such  considerations,  and  such  alone  I  am  con-> 
vinced,  that  could  have  induced  a  man  of  Mr. 
Highbred's  habits  and  notions  to  relinquish  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  that  magnificent 
solitude  at  Straffington,  in  which  it  has  suited  the 
peculiar  bent  of  his  ideas  and  disposition  to  indulge, 
and  which,  however  strange  and  eccentric  it  may 
appear  to  some  less  conversant  with  the  disgusting 
emptiness  and  vanities  of  life,  yet  adorned  as  in  his 
case  it  has  been  by  a  liberal  participation  with  his 
less  fortunate  neighbours  in  the  a£9uence  he  pos- 
sesses, cannot  surely  merit  censure  or  be  exposed 
to  ridicule ;  but  which  when  the  paramount  voice 
of  duty  and  propriety  called,  this  excellent  and 
amiable  man  has  not  hesitated  to  temporarily  lay 
aside  in  order  to  obey  that  call.  In  so  doing  he  must 
of  necessity  (I  grieve  to  say)  expose  himself  to  the 
rude  collision  with  those  coarser-minded  individuals 
that,  infesting  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  are  to  be 
found  even  in  its  most  elevated  positions,  wearing 
upon  the  hideous  form  of  innate  vulgarity  the 
gilded  trappings  of  that  livery  of  titles,  rank,  fortune 
and  even  consideration,  with  which  fashion  clothes 
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lier  Gervants,  unfartunBtely  permitting  to  stand  not 
only  on  the  steps  and  in  the  vestibule,  but  within 
tlie  very  penetralia  of  tier  templf,  individuals  who, 
unfitted  by  tlieir  want  of  that  liniiilied  polish  of 
internal  elegance  of  mind  which  tlie  real  exclusive 
like  Mr.  Highbred  so  eminently  possesses,  endea- 
vour to  make  up  for  it  by  insolent  assumption  ami 
gaudy  display.  These  ideas,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wat- 
kins,  may  possibly  sound  to  you  and  Miss  Crosbiey, 
and  even  do  so  to  myself,  somewhat  paradoxical, 
accustomed,  cliildren  of  habit  as  we  are,  to  look  no 
farther  than  the  outward  appearance  of  wealth  and 
milk  and  power,  and  tlius  hoodwinked,  we  too  oftrn 
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gross  ignorance  and  manifest  error  under  which  I 
have,  in  common  with  many  others  alas !  so  long 
laboured,  and  which  almost  induces  me  to  resolve 
never  more  to  read  this  newspaper.  It  is  not,  it 
cannot  be,  my  dear  Mrs.  Watkins,  that  fashion 
consists  in  tlie  possession  of  a  nickname  called  a 
title,  because  do  we  not  now  every  day  behold  it 
achieved  by  plodding  lawyers,  successful  soldiers, 
brawling  politicians,  sordid  capitalists,  and  unlet- 
tered country  squires?  Surely  the  possession  of 
countless  thousands  which  a  shopkeeper  may  attain 
to,  and  having  attained  may  create  himself  lord  of 
manors  innumerable,  and  thus  commanding  counties 
and  filling  boroughs,  reigfh  lord  paramount  of  poli- 
tics— is  not  the  avenue  of  refined  Mode !  In  fine, 
madam,  to  surpass  in  an  insolence  that  unfeel- 
ingly tramples  on  others,  is  not  what  the  courtly 
Chesterfield  conceived;  nor  can  the  borrowed  inerits 
of  the  humble  dependents  we  employ,  when  with 
an  arrogant  injustice  transferred  to  ourselves  we 
trumpet  them  forth  to  the  world  through  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper,  with  all  our  moves,  pur- 
suits, and  private  amusements,  for  an  instant  place 
the  followers  of  such  a  course  upon  an  equality  with 
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ilie  exqn'iHite  and  surpassing  good  facte  of  mcDof 

Mr.  Ilighbred'sacliooi,  who  consciotMof  possnsinj! 
all  these  advaiitagfcs,  prefer,  strong  in  that  con- 
Hciuusness,  to  hide  them  from  the  public  gaze,  aad 
rcHtrictin^  them  to  their  own  immediate  Circle,  dt^ 
dain  to  astaiiish  by  osteniation  or  display." 

I  was  poor,  but  had  I  been  poorer,  and  liad 
those  big  purses  and  broad  lands  of  irliicb  Mr. 
DiiJTy  spoke  so  disdain  fully,  been  ofierpd  to  mr  at 
llie  moment, — in  a  word,  had  Mr.  Geoffrey  High- 
bred congented  to  change  places  with  me  on  the 
Jn^tLtnt,  and  were  he  capable  at  the  same  lime  of 
impnrtin^  and  breathing  into  mc  the  all-g-lorini» 
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wonder  with  which  Sleekly^  open  mouthed,  seemed 
to  devour  the  eloquent  and  exquisite  Duffy,  as 
though  he  had  forgotten  all  the  bread  and  butter 
he  had  eaten.  A  dead  silence  reigned  when  Mr. 
Duffy  had  concluded  his  address,  which  was  first 
broken  by  Mrs.  Watkins  exclaiming,  '<  What  a 
wonderful  memory  Mr.  Duffy  has !  how  very  clear 
he  has  made  that !  Don't  you  think  so  Miss 
Crossley?  one  understands  all  about  it  now." 

'*0\  indeed  ma'am.  Yes  it  was  very  clever  of 
Mr.  Duffy;  but  I  didn't  quite  understand  some- 
how what  it  was  that  brought  this  gentleman  over 
here." 

'^  Why  my  dear,  did  you  hot  listen  to  what  Mr. 
Duffy  said,  you  know  he  was  particularly  clear 
about  that  part  sure;  and  he  said  that  this  gentle- 
man is  come  over  to  lead  the  fashion  and  cut  a 
dash,  my  heart, — he'll  be  all  the  go  I  suppose;  of 
course  the  Lord  Lieutenant  will  g^ve  some  grand 
dinner  parties  in  compliment  to  his  friend ;  and  1 
think  it  is  very  likely  there  will  be  a  ball  at  the 
Mansion  House,  and  a  grand  review  in  the  Park." 

"By  my  oath  Barry,  cried  Mr.  Regan,  "I 
would  give  a  trifle  if  we  could  get  him  down  to 
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Lishmukeel.  Aurelian  woulii  be  del^tod  to  see 
him,  and  Mrs.  O'Reilly  would  be  vvry  mucb 
pleased  to  lia\'e  him  at  litr  first '  At  home.'" 

A  deep  groan  was  heard,  biii]  DutTy  exclaiming, 
"  Heaven  defend  us,  this  is  too,  too  much  !'*  sank 
apparently  senseless  in  his  chair;  and  in  his  mort&l 
agony,  the  worshipper  of  Highbred  Buffered  bis 
spy-glass  to  quit  its  hold  and  roll  to  parth :  this 
niid  this  alune  recalled  him  to  his  self-possession. 
and  picking  it  up  he  \i'as  heard  to  exclaim,  "would 
Geoffrey  Highbred  approve  of  this?"  end  I  am 
credibly  informed,  that  from  that  day  forward  Mr 
OiilTy  was  never  again  seen  to  wear  one. 
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"O!  'pon  my  soul,  my  dear  fellow,  I  don't  know 
one  from  the  other,  horse  or  foot,  they*re  all  alike 
to  me;  only  it  was  such  a  splendid  set  out  I  wanted 
to  discover  the  owner's  name,  and  I  thought  you 
could  tell  me,  as  the  horse  would  suit  Lord  Swill- 
punch.*' 

**  As  it  always.  Captain  Barry,  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  be  of  use  to  or  to  oblige  any  one,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  guess  at  the  individual  you  mean^ 
though  upon  the  very  loose  data  of  his  being  an 
officer,  it  is  almost  too  great  a  trial  of  my  know- 
ledge in  this  line.     There  is  in  the '  regiment 

of  Fusileers  now  forming  a  part  of  this  garrison, 
and  temporarily  lying  in  the  Richmond  barracks, 
but  about  to  be  transferred  into  the  royal  barracks 
on  the  25th  instant,  upon  the  departure  of  the 
156th  Highlanders  for  Liverpool,  en  route  for 
Bolton,  a  certain  individual  holding  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant,  and  I  believe  likely  soon  to  carry  an 
unattached  company,  who  does  frequently  appear 
about  town  in  the  manner  you  describe;  if  the 
officer  of  whom  you  speak  be  the  same  person  that 
I  refer  to,  it  then  happens  that  I  can  have  the 
satisfaction  of  correctly  informing  you  of  his  name 
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as  you  desire.  He  is  no  oiiier  tlian  tlM  Son  and 
successor  of  tlie  late  well-known  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  Waslileallier  Crossbelt,  Bart.,  G,  C-il. 
wIjo  commanded  tlie  gallant  112tli  at  Uie  balllc 
or  Bullctefly,  and  subsequently  iield  the  lii^ 
post  of  Lieutenant-general,  commanding  the  troop» 
in  the  Windward  and  LeewBrd  Islands.  The 
present  baronet,  as  you  have  no  doubt  observed 
is  a  very  young  man,  being  still  a  minor,  and 
a  person  not  likely  to  follow  the  army  as  a  pro- 
fession, for  lie  is  an  only  son;  be  is  also  nephew 
lu  his  Excellency  the  Riglit  Honorable  Protocol 
Crossbelt,  (now  ambassador  extraordinary  and 
ipotcntiary  at  the  Sublime  Porte),  upon  whose 
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lately  in  command  of  the  southern  district  at 
Cork." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon^  sir,"  said  Mr.  Regan,  who 
seemed  to  be  joined  with  Barry  in  the  good- 
natured  occupation  of  making  a  hare  of  Duffy, 
''but  perhaps  you  could  tell  we  when  the  19th 
Lancers  are  going  to  leave  Dublin,  as  in  the  regi- 
ment reported  to  succeed  them  there  is  a  friend 
of  mine." 

"  The  19th  Lancers,  sir,  will  not  leave  Dublin 
at  the  usual  time  for  the  cavalry-reliefs  this  year, 
and  consequently  it  must  be  uncertain  at  what 
time  the  corps  to  which  your  friend  is  attached 
may  arrive.  I  presume  it  is  the  24th  Dragoon 
Guards,  being  next  for  Dublin  duty;"  here  Regan 
who  could  not  command  his  muscles  as  well  as  his 
friend  Barry,  burst  out  into  a  horse-laugh,  which 
the  latter,  ever  (to  do  him  justice)  unwilling  to 
give  offence,  adroitly  enough  accounted  for  by  re- 
marking, *'  for  God's  sake  Miss  Crossley  tell  Mr. 
Sleekly  not  to  snore  so  loud,  as  it  gives  Mrs. 
Watkins  a  pain  in  the  head/'  whilst  in  a  whisper 
he  said,  ''  be  asy  Terry,  be  quiet,  and  give  over 
your  laughing — it's  a  shame;  and  'pon  my  soul,  if 
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it  was  not  for  his  bothering  himself  uboat  tl)MC> 
foolisl]  nonsenses,  I'd  feel  a  great  respect  for  him, 
he's  such  a  divHsli  clever  fellow,  and  lias  got  such  u 
Moniterful  memory  too;  by  my  oath  Terry,  if  yon 
liail  only  heard  him  talking  about  this  Mr.  High- 
berry's  ancestors  whilst  you  were  inakiDg  a  Iwstc 
of  yonrsilf  going  to  sleep,  you  would  have  l)«ii 
delighted,  faith  1  never  tliought  there  was  so  much 
sound  sense  in  him  before.  I'll  get  him  to  see  whil 
that  book  says  about  the  Darrys  of  Castlv  Barr^. 
and  then  talk  to  me  about  Lord  Swillpuncb,  um) 
I'll  make  him  give  you  chapter  and  verse;  so  now 
my  gay  fellow  what  do  you  think  if  you  and  1  anil 
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the  door,  ^'she  can^t  help  meddling  in  what  don^t 
concern  her;  she  wants  to  make  it  appear  that  this 
lad  is  a  perfect  Don  Juan,  only  because  he  would 
not  allow  himself  to  be  made  of  use  by  her  when 
he  found  out  what  an  old  pest  she  was,  although 
in  reality  I  believe  him  to  be  a  great  spoony.  I 
know  when  I  was  his  age  I  was  not  as  steady  a 
fellow.  But  come,  let's  be  off.''  So  putting  on  our 
hats  we  turned  out,  and  under  Barry's  guidance 
walked  to  a  shop  with  which  I  was  not  myself 
acquainted,  where  it  appeared  to  be  not  only  the 
habit  to  vend  cigars  to  ordinary  chance  customers, 
but  moreover  to  afford  the  convenience  of  a  room 
for  their  consumption  to  such  persons  as  from  ex- 
pending a  great  deal  of  money  in  these  necessaries 
were  honoured  with  a  more  than  common  familiarity 
by  the  proprietor;  whilst  the  shop  itself,  which 
was  on  our  entrance  so  crammed  by  different 
persons  smoking  and  lolling  about  the  counters 
as  to  be  excessively  disagreeable  for  the  purposes 
of  traffic,  was  a  place  permitted  to  be  made  use  of 
by  less  profitable  customers,  and  those  who  were 
total  strangers,  although  the  majority  of  the  persons 
then  congregated  therein  appeared  to  have  a  sort 
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»t  acquaintance  by  rrepmasonrv,  from  being  fre* 
quencly  in  tlie  liiibit  of  eDcouRteriiig-  each  otl*er  in 
llic  same  plac?,  and  wliich  acquiLiutttnce  very  pro- 
liably  was  of  that  peculiar  character  Uiat  did  not 
extend  itself  beyond  this  particular  locitlitv;  hi 
that,  however  thick  they  might  be  ovenilgbl  whilst 
enveloped  iu  the  folds  of  that  cloud  they  wer«  all 
partners  in  the  production  of,  tliey  would  very  likely 
on  the  following  day  pass  each  other  in  tlie  str««t 
without  any  other  recognition  tbau  (list  exprt!xsiv« 
kind  of  look  which  means  to  say,   "  wb  Itavc   met 

Hero  I  found  that  Barry  wa«  a  very  \t-elKkiiown 
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honours  in  the  barrack-room  of  his  worthy  friend 
at  Lishmakeel  Castle.  The  collection,  which  was 
very  numerous,  was  also  very  remarkable,  from  the 
extraordinary  and  somewhat  contradictory  admix- 
ture of  persons.  There  were  young  men  already 
well-established  on  town,  younger  ones  putting 
forth  the  bud  of  promise  to  the  same  effect;  old 
men  who  had  passed  the  heyday  of  life,  and  were 
therefore  fond  of  talking  of  what  they  had  done, 
and  men  like  Barry  in  the  prime  of  vigorous 
manhood.  There  were  the  exquisitely  turned  out 
dandy,  the  negligent  sot,  and  he  who  drank  and 
smoked  for  fashion's  sake.  There  were  those  who 
frequented  it  in  order  to  have  company,  and  those 
who  did  so  because  they  had  no  other  place  open 
to  them  at  so  cheap  a  rate, — the  town  coxcomb, 
and  the  country  bumpkin,  the  respectably  con- 
nected, and  those  of  questionable  lineage,  the 
pauper  enacting  the  prodigal  spendthrift,  and  the 
careful  economist  in  good  circumstances,  men  of 
superficial  knowledge,  who  talked  it  well^  and 
others  better  read  but  less  companionable.  In  the 
same  moment  there  struck  upon  the  ear  the  mellow 
richness  of  the  Munster  brogue,  the  Connaugbt 
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twang,  the  basunl  Seotcfa  of  Ubteri   dw  DabUn 
«ng«ong,  and  Uie  Cockney  drawl. 

"  I  say  Wilson,"  pjcdaims  a  yoni^iak 
u  |>ea-jikckel  and  a  red  neckdotli,  idilrrwiiifl  the' 
man  wbo  stood  behind  the  counter  htaaly  eftgag«d 
in  serving  the  different  aiders  be  receiretl,  "  half- 
a  dojeii  of  Qaeen's,  and  tell  your  mnn  to  get 
another  bottle  of  ale.  You'll  take  share  of  tllii. 
other  bottle,  won't  you  Jones?" 

And  Jones,  who  was  a  man  ^out  fifty, 
the  cnt  of  a  *'  bonnet  to  a  hell,"   and   who 
evidently  sponging  on   his  yoangcr  friend, 
readily  acquiesced   saying, — "Certainly,    the  ale 
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<<  O  anything  you  please  Jones/' 

''But  didn't  you  appoint  to  meet  him?  it  will 
look  cursed  odd  if  you  don't  go,  and  that  fellow 
Johnson  will  say  he  has  frightened  you.'' 

*'Well  let  him,  it's  better  than  losing  my 
money." 

<'  Ay,  but  is  it  better  than  winning  your  own 
back  and  some  of  his  to  boot?  and  you  can't  be 
always  losing,  luck  must  turn." 

'<  By  George  that's  true,  Jones,  and  I  should  like 
to  give  that  fellow  a  plucking.  Do  you  know,  I 
have  half  a  mind  after  all  to  go  and  have  a  shy." 

*'  Well  now,  don't  let  what  I  say  induce  you, 
but  I  always  think  that  when  a  man  feels  that  he'll 
win  there 's  something  in  it" 

My  attention  being  for  a  few  moments  drawn 
off,  I  lost  sight  of  this  pair,  and  on  again  looking 
for  them  they  were  gone.  Our  own  stay  was  not 
very  prolonged,  and  after  having  had  supper  in  a 
low  tavern,  low  in  every  sense,  the  ceiling  of  the 
room  which  we  sat  in  not  more  than  clearing  our 
heads,  and  flared  with  the  smoke  of  the  lamps — 
the  only  remarkable  thing  which  occurred  there 
being  a  gentleman  who  had  expressed  a  wish  for 
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a  light  fiupp^r  selecting  for  that  mea],  **  bcelsteaki 
ond  m arrow- bo n es  " — Barry  and  I  took  leare  of 
hU  frit^iid  for  the  niglit,  and  found  ourselves 
once  more  beneath  Mr,  CuUen's  liospiiable  roof. 
Here  to  my  great  surprise,  although  it  was  notr 
past  twelve  o'clock,  we  fouud  all  alive,  tlie  ladies 
and  some  few  gentlemen  being  hard  at  work  at 
unlimited  loo,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Watkim, 
who  possibly  from  some  suspicion,  wlietber  well 
founded  or  not  I  caonot  attempt  to  say,  did  not 
share  in  the  amusement;  if  this  term  do  not 
amount  to  what  the  lawyers  would  call  a  ousnoiner, 
when  applied  to  an  occupation  that,  as  in  the  pre- 
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desenring  the  exercise  of  all  the  talent,  skill,  and 
cunning,  which  short  perhaps  of  actual  cheating,  is 
allowed  to  pass  current  for  good  play ;  so  that  not 
alone  their  money,  but  their  reputation  at  stake,  the 
struggle  for  a  very  few  pounds  was  carried  on 
with  all  the  zeal  and  earnestness — all  the  oonoen* 
trated  abstractedness  of  thought,  the  fixed  and 
immoYeable  gaze,  the  hard-drawn  breath  of  prao* 
tised  gamblers;  here,  too,  the  involuntary  play 
of  the  muscles  that  exhibits  itself  in  the  convulsive 
working  of  the  mouth,  the  affected  carelessness 
under  loss,  the  scarce  repressed  triumph  that 
sparkles  in  the  eye,  but,  conscious  how  soon  the 
revolution  of  the  wheel  may  turn  it  into  loss,  dares 
not  to  shew  itself  further;  the  kind  good-natured 
and  cheering  condolence  of  the  winner — and  the 
forced  courtesy  of  the  loser — all,  all  exhibited 
themselves  here  around  this  paltry  table,  as  mndi 
as  in  the  still  and  quiet  drawing-room  of  some 
veteran  Greek  pigeoning  his  unwary  victim  of 
thousands:  and,  in  addition,  was  there  here  that 
noise  of  angry  discontent  which,  however  it  may 
be  felt,  must  not  exhibit  itself  in  the  salon  of 
the  polished  robber.    Disgusted  with  what  I  saw. 
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myself  my  hopes^  ray  present  anH  my  rmiiKs 
I  retired,  in  one  of  those  moods  of  gloomy 
melancholy  that  lay  wait  for  us  when,  by  plung- 
ing in  society  we  seek  to  escape  them ;  but 
which,  in  the  solitude  of  one's  chamber,  forcibly 
recur  —  and  here,  the  past  arose  before  mo, 
portraying  to  my  view  that  portion  of  my  Hfihi 
already  sped  to  cume  again  no  more — retold  tbfi 
tale  of  early  hope,  now  nipped  to  nerer  blooMpj 
again — recalled,  and  placed  before  my  eyes,  herl 
that  was  gone — her,  for  whom  the  tribute  of  a 
first  but  hopeless  love  had  sacrificed  the  brilliaat 
promise  of  a  brighler  life,  now  cold,  and  dull,  and 
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I  had  ever  formed  of  happiness  on  earth?  All, 
all  were  in  the  dark  and  narrow  grave !  and  poor 
O'Donnell !  he  too^  like  me,  where  were  his  hopes, 
and  where  was  he  himself? 
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Good  Company's  a  Cheaa-boanl — ^There  are  K\agt, 

Qneens,  Biihopi,  Knights,  Rooks,  Pawns,— The  Wot  Id's  a  Game ; 

Save  that  the  Poppets  pall  at  their  own  strings, 

Methinks  gay  Punch  hath  something  of  the  same. 

Don  Juan. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Is  this  a  dinner?  this  a  genia]  room? 

No,  'tis  a  temple,  and  a  hecatomb. 

A  solemn  sacrifice  perfbrm'd  in  state. 

You  drink  by  measure,  and  to  minutes  eat. 

So  quick  retires  each  flying  course,  you*d  swear 

Sancho*s  dread  doctor  and  bis  wand  were  there. 

Between  each  act  the  trembling  salvers  ring. 

From  soup  to  sweet  wine,  and  God  bless  the  king ! 

In  plenty  starving,  tantalized  in  state^ 

And  complaisantly  hetp'd  to  all  I  hate ; 

Treated,  caress*d,  and  tired,  I  take  my  leave, 

Sick  of  his  civil  pride,  from  morn  to  eve: 

I  curse  such  lavish  cost,  and  little  skill. 

And  swear  no  day  was  ever  passed  so  ill. 

Pope, 


In  this  course  of  companionless  company  and  ill- 
assorted  though  amusing  society,  the  few  days 
passed  away  that  intervened  between  the  period  of 
my  becoming  domiciled  within  the  establishment 
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of  Mr.  CuUen,  and  that  indicated  to  me  as  the 
[irobable  time  at  wliich  the  looked^for  arriral  in 
Dublin  of  the  Moviltes  was  likely  to  take  place, 
viiried  too  by  tlie  agreeable  occupation  afforded  me 
in  tlie  not  easy  task  of  endeavouring  to  arrangr 
willi  very  slender  means  heavily  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  course  of  which  was  atlottrH 
tne  the  luxurious  enjoyment  of  conciliating  the 
insolence  of  tradespeople,  who  had  before  with 
crouching  and  sen-ilo  solicitation  procured  the 
favour  of  my  custom  upon  those  usurious  teriUB  of 
exorbitant  charge  that,  in  the  enonnous  profit  it 
supplies  in  the  cases  in  which  they  are  paid,  if  not 
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affirmative,  to  my  great  satisfaction^  replaced  the 
dry  and  barren  negative  that  had  on  so  many 
occasions  replied  to  my  inqniries  "if  the  family 
had  arrived,"  accompanied  too  with  the  additional 
intelligence  that  they  had  come  to  town  the  night 
before,  so  that  I  had  to  corse  the  volubility  of 
tongue  of  Mrs.  Watkins^  which  had  kept  me  for 
ever  so  long  that  morning  listening  to  her  de- 
scanting on  the  affairs,  moral  and  worldly,  of  our 
different  fellow  -  lodgers.  Thus  that  couple  of 
magic  hours  or  more  that  glide  away  imn^ediately 
after  breakfiEust  in  easy  familiarity  upon  the  termi- 
nation of  this  morning  meal,  and  before  thinking 
of  luncheon,  or  ordering  the  carriage  or  horses,  or 
getting  ready  to  go  out,  or  preparing  to  do  any  of 
the  other  hundred  and  fifty-five  serious  businesses 
of  the  affluent  male  and  female  idlers'  day,  and 
which  said  couple  of  hours  pass  in  tuning  the  harp, 
or  breaking  some  of  its  strings  or  putting  on  a 
new  one,  or  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  music- 
book,  or  any  other  part  of  what  young  ladies  call 
practising;  or  emptying  a  work-box  of  silks  and 
bits  of  ribbon,  and  the  different  little  nothings 
that  under  the  name  of  work  constitute  a  variety 


uf  rags  so  muUifarious  a9  to  baffle  in  their  de- 
scriptiuii  uiiy  uiie  sLort  of  an  eApeiiinceJ  aod 
veteiaii  Parisian  chiffonier;  or  in  playing  with  a 
pencil  wliicli  is  called  drawing,  or  ia  making  a 
mcbs  with  stained  water  denominated  painting;  or 
Hpi'cubting  as  to  whether  last  night's  party  or  that 
uf  the  prfceiling  night  was  the  pleasanter,  that  is, 
like  "  lucus  a  nun  lucaido,"  the  more  uncomfortably 
crowded;  or  in  leajiing  on  the  znantelpiece  and 
arranging  the  chimney  ornaments;  or  winding  s 
musical  l)ox,  or  having  a|)pended  one  key  or  per- 
haps two  to  the  end  of  a  bit  of  long  black  ribboo, 
twirling  it  over  the  forefinger  of  the  right-band, 
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instead  of  being  passed  in  the  society  of  Emily 
Moville,  as  they  might  have  been  had  I  been  more 
on  the  alert.  So  that  on  my  calling,  I  found  with 
groat  disgust  a  carriage  at  the  door  that  I  knew  was 
not  Sir  Morton's.  This  equipage  differed  widely 
indeed  from  Lady  Rutledge's,  which  I  have  before 
described  as  having  met  me  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Halford's  house. 
Less  shewy  but  equally  well  built^  the  chariot  was 
rather  of  the  now  antique  school  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  time,  when  Leader  led  the  van  of  coach- 
makers;  its  colour  dark,  almost  approaching  to 
blackness,  with  hammercloth  to  match  and  servants' 
livery  alike,  contrasted  well  with  the  light  and 
dappled  greys,  that  in  plain  and  unmounted  har- 
ness drew  it  The  coachman^  a  youngish  and 
rather  thin  man,  not  being  of  the  class  of  red- 
faced  Dorchester  ale-butts,  craned  up  (for  mount 
they  cannot)  into  the  box,  was  however  improved 
and  steadied  in  appearance  by  a  well  got  up  wig, 
not  ill -corresponding  with  the  powdered  heads  of 
his  two  hopeless  pursuers;  whilst  the  beardless 
face,  snowy  neckcloth,  and  well  put  on  silk 
stockings^  proclaimed  the  decent  condition  of  his 
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master,  and  throogbout  the  wbole  from  first 
last  tliere  ran  down  to  the  smallest  minutis  s 
clean liiieu,  elegance,  and  good  taste,  tliat  to 
guess  from  the  number  of  remarks  made  by  the 
paasera-by  appeared  to  be  unusual;  for  during 
the  short  period  of  my  ascending  the  steps,  I 
heard  one  or  two  well-dressed  persons  passing 
by  observe — "  what  a  beautiful  carriage  !  magni- 
ficent horses !  splendid  turn-out  1"  But  not  being 
much  in  the  mood  to  admire  the  equipage  of  the 
visitor  or  visitors,  whose  presence  made  any  private 
cunversation  impossible,  I  rather  in  dudgeon  turned 
my  back  upon  it,  and  followed  my  name  up  siairB, 
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speaking  eyes  there  was  that  eloquence  of  heart 
that  bid  me  truly  welcome;  and  as  frank,  open^ 
and  sincere,  she  kindly  pressed  my  hand,  and  in 
no  unmeaning  phrase  of  ceremony,  asked  me  ''  how 
I  did?"  there  was  I  felt,  at  once  sincerity  and 
truth.  Paler  and  less  stout  than  when  I  last  saw 
her,  there  was  a  more  settled  character  in  the 
expression  of  her  face,  it  wore  the  look  of  sadness, 
but  of  g^ef  resigned  and  tranquil — of  grief  that 
knew  of  hope — not  the  stem  and  fierce  composure 
of  that  wild  tranquillity  despair  affects  at  times 
of  counterfeited  peace  without,  but  inward  war 
and  strife. 

^*  What  Emily ! "  I  said  in  a  half-whisper,  not 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  Sir  Morton,  <<  where 
is  your  second  self,  your  good-natured  shadow — 
the  gentle  Mrs.  Oswin  I  mean  ?  have  you  already 
got  rid  of  her?  and  am  I  to  condole  with  you  for 
being  like  the  shadowless  Peter? '' 

<*  O  no ! "  she  answered  laughingly,  <<  I  have  not 
yet  had  that  misfortune.  Mrs.  Oswin  has  accom- 
panied us  to  town^  but  being  rather  fatigued  she 
has  not  yet  appeared ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  we 
are  none  of  us  very  sorry  for  it,  for  myself  you 
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may  be  sure  of  its  being  so ;  but 
dropped  a  few  words  tlml  lead  me  to  Uiink  he 
not  be  very  sorry  if  sLe  do  not  come  ilown  ant)l 
dinner,  or  at  least  uutil  after  tliis  gentleman  timi.\ 
hiwc  gone,  wlio  it  seems  papa  tliiokt  vouM  not 
be  much  taken  by  Mrs.  Oswin,  being  be 
viry  particular  sort  of  gentleman, 

"  Why  who  is  this  gentleman  Eodl] 

"  [  really  caii'l  tell  you  ;  1  jiuf 
»s  he  n'as  introduced  to  me,  but  1 
uut  exactly  what  it  was;  he,  however,  &pp««ni  to 
he  a  very  old  friend  of  my  father's,  an  luiglislt 
jenileinan,  and  I  think  papa  said  distinctly,  (.-on- 
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with  the  slightest  grejmess;  and  the  upright  and 
slim  nature  of  his  figure  gave  to  his  whole  person 
an  air  of  juvenility  which  he  did  not  own,  and  to 
which  the  grave  and  thoughtful  expression  of  the 
countenance  gave  no  appearance  of  any  intentional 
tendency  to  falsely  lay  claim.  Gifted  with  a  par- 
ticularly composed  and  tranquil  visage,  his  features 
wholly  undisturbed  and  in  repose  did  not  seem 
capable  of  entertaining  any  of  the  stormier  pas- 
sions, and  without  attempting  to  robe  itself  either 
in  borrowed  smiles,  or  that  intended  to  appear 
intentionally  assumed  grin  which  a  civility  that 
wishes  to  let  the  object  of  it  understand  is  forced 
and  unnatural,  and  therefore  put  on  expressly  out  of 
compliment  to  its  object,  ever  affects^  yet  wore  the 
smooth  and  agreeable  amenity  of  a  man  desirous 
not  only  of  appearing,  but  of  wishing  to  appear, 
and  of  in  reality  being  pleased  himself,  as  well 
as  anxious  to  please  others;  whether  natural  or 
adopted  it  had  however  become  so  habitual  as  to 
give  to  the  gentleman  in  question  a  semblance  of 
good  temper  and  easy  good  breeding  that,  were  it 
well-deserved  or  not,  was  eminently  prepossessing. 
At  this   moment  turning   from   Sir   Morton,   to 
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wliom  Lttherto  his  conversation  had  been  sol^' 
directed,  tlie  strauger  addressing  ICouly 
bland  and  smooth  tone  of  an  old  and  femiliar 
acquaintance,  rather  than  with  the  stifT  formality 
of  a  recent  introduction,  observed  "  I  believe  after 
ail  it  is  to  you  my  dear  Miss  Mo>'i)le  that  I  muM 
have  recourse  to  enforce  from  my  old  friend  herr, 
the  boon  which  it  does  not  seem  likely  anj'thin^ 
short  of  your  influence  can  command.  I  hare  joM 
been  remarking  to  your  father,  tliat  since  chance, 
or  rather  let  me  say  g;ood  fortune,  has  at  the  same 
moment  drawn  us  both  from  our  retirement,  and 
so   arranged  it  that  we  siiould   utie.xpectedly  en- 
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able  upon  my  part,  to  say  that  it  thus  becomes 
his  duty  to  join  me  in  my  return  to  England;  and 
it  is  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  his  assent  to  this 
proposition  that  I  have  to  solicit  your  kind  co- 
operation,  which  if  you  shall  vouchsafe  to  grant 
me,  so  far  from  despairing  of  success,  I  shall  build 
so  largely  upon  the  weight  which  your  interest 
ought,  and  I  am  persuaded  does,  carry  in  that 
quarter,  that  I  shall  sanguinely  anticipate  the  best 
results  from  our  combined  and  united  efforts/' 

*'  Come  now  Geofirey,  you  are  rather  taking  an 
advantage  of  me  there,  besides  Emily  would  be 
;ifraid  of  the  sea." 

<<  Not  at  all,  my  dear  papa;  and  as  I  have  been 
asked,  you  must  let  me  answer  for  myself,  and  I 
will  at  once  say  that  I  should  be  delighted  to  go 
over;  and  you  know  you  have  been  a  long  while 
promising  me  that  I  should  go  and  see  the  Clif- 
fords;" but  as  she  spoke,  perceiving  a  cloud 
gathering  over  the  stern  and  strong  features  of 
her  father  at  this  sudden  reference  to  a  name 
associated  with  his  earlier  and  happier  years,  that 
conjured  up  to  view  the  angelic  and  fascinating 
parent  of  his  Emily — the  recollection  of  whom  was 
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DOW  brought  home  to  liis  memory, 
all  the  radiant  charms  and  attractive  gntctt  of 
f^irliiood,  by  the  presence  of  that  frieutl  in  n-limr 
company  he  bad  wooed  her — Emily  quickly  aiiilM), 
"  provided,  of  course,  my  dear  papa,  yoQ  have 
no  objection  to  goiiijf  yourself,  for  I  assure  you, 
however  ansious  I  might  be  for  making  a  Tiail 
to  England,  I  should  derive  no  gratific»tioti  if 
I  thought,  or  even  fancied,  that  our  going  was 
contrary  to  your  wiahea ;  and  indeed  it  was  thought- 
less of  me  to  for^ret,  in  tlie  wish  to  indulge 
myself,  how  completely  moving  so  f«  away  vouhl 
npsct  and  interfere  with  your  habits  and   amuse- 
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about  going ;  I  see  my  anxiety  and  silly  wish  for 
change  has  mortified  and  perhaps  annoyed  you, 
in  exhibiting  your  daughter  as  of  so  light  and 
fickle  a  mind  as  to  sigh  for  pleasure  and  variety^ 
and  so  mulish,  headstrong,  and  selfish^  as  to  wish 
to  carry  her  point  against  your  will." 

Her  father  gazed  upon  her  as  she  finished  with 
that  look  of  fond  devotion  into  which  a  parent's 
love  can  alone  resolve  itself,  and  a  tear  stood 
glistening  in  the  old  man's  eye,  as  with  a  look  of 
triumphant  pride — pride,  holy,  consecrated  and  pure, 
exchanging  glances  with  his  friend,  he  imprinted 
a  kiss  upon  the  fair  high  forehead  of  his  daughter^ 
and  remarked,  "  No,  my  love,  I  was  thinking,  not 
of  what  you  supposed,  but  of  another:  there  is 
a  great  likeness  Geoffrey,  is  there  not?" 

*^  From  the  first  instant  of  my  entering  the 
room  I  was  struck  with  it  Moville,  and  I  almost 
felt  myself  carried  back  to  old  times.  What  a 
pity  it  is,  that  the  frivolities  and  follies  of  life 
hurry  us  away  to  so  seldom  recur  to  what  we 
have  been !  but  come,  Moville,  I  will  take  no 
excuse,  mulgr4,  of  course,  your  being  really  dis* 
inclined ;  and  if  you  are  so,  I  am  not,  you  know, 
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the  man  to  feel  offended  at  Iiia  friend's  caa<li 
saying  that  he  would  rather  not  cotne;  ll)«  silly 
vulgarisms  of  unnecessary  excuses,  you  knotr,  I 
have  alu'ays  disapproved  of;  freedom  is  my  motto, 
and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  hazard  an  observation 
upon  a  subject  thut  you  have  no  doubt  yourself 
long  since  maturely  weighed — and  one  to  which 
nothing  short  of  the  long  and  iniimate  friendship 
thut  lias  existed  between  us  could  ^varraiit  my  at 
all  referring,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  my  dear 
Monlle,  that  it  would  be  not  only  rig'ht, 
desirable,  that  Miss  MoWUe  (or  if  die  relat 
of  licr  poor  mother  may  be  so  allowed  to  call  lier). 
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disposed  to  conform  to  it,  Derwentwater  seemed 
anxious  tliat  the  Duchess  should  present  her  old 
friend's  daughter.  So  you  see,  Moville,  it  is  really 
incumbent  upon  you  to  do  what  I  from  experience 
know  is  somewhat  difficult,  which  is  to  break  away 
from  your  accustomed  haunt,  as  I  have  been 
obliged  to  do  in  coming  over  here;  and  I  can 
assure  you,  I  have  with  pleasure  discovered  that 
the  gratification  arising  from  the  consciousness  of 
performing  a  duty  more  than  counterbalances  the 
inconvenience  and  trouble  of  the  task^  which  I  have 
learned  are  not  by  any  means  so  formidable  in 
their  actual  encounter  as  they  appear  when  con- 
templated beforehand^  and  at  a  distance/' 

*^  Well,  I  must  leave  tliis  to  you  and  Emily  to 
arrange,  but  you  have  not  told  me  yet  how  you 
like  us  Irish  folk,  and  if  your  visit  pleased  you. 
I  should  think  you  must  have  found  the  accom- 
modations rather  rough  in  the  country  parts  ?" 

<«  Why  as  to  that  it  cannot  be  denied,  my  dear 
fijend,  that  you  are^  more  particularly  as  you 
observe  in  the  remote  districts,^  vastly  behind  us  at 
the  other  side,  in  all  the  trifling  but  important  minor 
details  which  constitute   solid  comfort,    although 
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ill  your  metropolis  at  least,  tlie  exi 
nnccB  are  not  inferior  to  what  Loiiilon  was  when 
I  was  acquainted  with  il,  but  this  is  now  so  Umg 
a^,  anH  so  many  alteration?  in  tbe  state  of  society 
liave  since  occurred,  that  i  bave  bpen  oon6<lently 
assured  i>y  some  of  my  old  friends  wlio  bave  mort- 
recently  been  tliere,  tbat  I  should  scarcely  rccci^is« 
it  as  tbe  same  place;  bowever,  as  for  any  slight 
incanvenience  1  may  have  found  iuy«elf  expi 
to  in  the  more  distant  southern  Iriali 
I  was  I  assure  you  amply  compensated  by  the  kind 
and  assiduous  attention  and  civility  wbicli  tnrt  me 
everywhere,  and  made  sufficient  amends   for   tbe 
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mutton  chop  and  roast  fowl  of  an  English  inn 
prevented  my  turning  up  my  nose  at  their  beauti- 
ful freshwater  fish;  and  if  the  horses  occasionally 
boggled  at  a  hill,  the  ready  wit  of  the  postboys 
in  accounting  satisfactorily  for  the  disaster,  ^'  which 
never  before  occurred,"  completely  disarmed  me; 
the  most  ludicrous  instance  of  this  was  the  some- 
what naive  request  of  the  boys  driving  my  own 
carriage,  who  besought  me  to  allow  the  leaders  to 
be  taken  off,  the  lad  at  the  wheel  remarking  that 
he  could  get  on  as  well  again  without  the  others ; 
then  the  fine  frank  demeanour  of  the  peasantry 
wherever  I  came  in  contact  with  them,  their 
manly  appearance,  and  wonderful,  indeed  quite 
marvellous  vivacity  and  flow  of  spirits,  interested 
me  excessively,  and  could  not  fail  to  make  me  sym- 
pathise most  deeply  in  the  hard  and  severe  course  of 
life  that  has  been  allotted  them, — their  cheerfulness 
under  not  only  the  complete  privation  of  all  that 
is  usually  considered  conducive  to  the  comforts  of 
life,  but  even  the  spare  and  narrow  supply  of  its 
actual  necessaries,  made  me  feel  a  mingled  admira- 
tion and  regret  for  their  heroic  endurance  of  evils 
80  appalling.     It  is  really  painful  to  behold  whole 
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famitiea  eking  out  tbe  scanty  piltance  tbstis  thenar 
and  which  is  barely  sufBcieot  for  the  sosteuance 
of  BO  many  huDian  creatures.  With  the  gentry  I 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  making  myself  much 
acquainted,  which  I  particularly  regretted;  however 
Moville,  1  can  assure  you,  that  although  the  com- 
plaints tliat  brought  me  over  turned  out  in  tbe 
result  to  be  so  much  exaggerated  as  to  leave  my 
agent's  cliaracter  wholly  unimpeached,  either  on 
the  score  of  humanity  or  justice,  I  uevertheleas 
found  the  immense  benefit  derivable  from  per- 
Boually  examining  into  the  management  of  one's 
property,  which  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  is 
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nothing  of  shooting  you  if  they  were  ordered  so  to 
do  by  their  priest — call  these  wretches  a  fine  pea- 
santry, and  sympathbe  in  their  sujBferings !  this  is 
what  I  have  heard  fifty  times  from  men  who  are 
strangers  like  you ;  but  I  want  to  see  some  sym- 
pathy and  feeling  for  us  resident  country  gentlemen^ 
who  live  in  the  midst  of  a  lawless  banditti^  exposed 
to  all  tlie  horrors  of  war  in  the  midst  of  a  so-called 
peaccj  surrounded  by  men  who,  deriving  their 
daily  bread  from  your  pocket,  are  ready  not  alone 
to  refuse  to  reciprocate  the  advantages  they  derive 
from  you  by  co-operating  politically  with  the 
owners  of  the  soil — not  content  either  with  the 
savage  and  brutal  fights  which  they  wage  between 
themselves,  in  what  they  call  their  factions — but 
are  prepared  on  any  good  opportunity  to  cut  your 
throat,  and  burn  and  sack  your  house, — no  no, 
Mr.  Geoffrey,  from  such  sympathy  as  yours  good 
Lord  deliver  the  Irish  resident  gentry  say  I  for 
one !  and  not  without  sufficient  reason  either,  I 
think  you  will  be  disposed  to  admit." 

*^Ay,  there  you  go  Sir  Morton,  hot  and  im- 
petuous, jumping  at  general  conclusions  from  par- 
ticular premises.    I  don't  mean  at  all  to  say  that 
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you  have  not  reason  to  complain;  but  if  an  insur- 
rectionary movement,  the  result  of  bad  ^n>nioi«iit 
for  years  past  (1  don't  talk  of  tliis  governmeiK  or 
(liat  government,  for  you  arc  auttre  tliat  I  have  Uail 
no  share  iu  auy  for  many  years),  baa  b<*cn  broug'ht 
:>l>uut,  and  has  at  last  exploded,  ukI  tlMt  yuar 
accidentally  being  located  within  its  fucut  exposes 
you  to  suffer  from  tlie  consequences,  tB  thai  to  bv  a 
frenentl  argument  against  your  counLrymenatlutve? 
But  do  I  not  find  even  !u  this  very  tmnsactinii,  mv 
dear  Moville,  ground,  and  more  than  enough,  to 
refute  your  insinuation  against  the  Irish  cfaaiader* 
Are  you  not  yourself  a  living  witness  of  Uk>  getie- 
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whose  mind  is  constituted  so  loftily  as  I  imagine 
bis  must  he,  namely,  the  disgrace  and  infamy  that 
would  attach  to  him^  if  engaged  with  the  persons  who 
attacked  your  house  ?  and  of  his  being  so  engaged 
his  immediate  arrest  within  its  wails  formed  a 
primA  facie  case  against  him,  that  has  continued  its 
hold  upon  the  minds  of  many  prejudiced  and  igno- 
rant persons,  notwithstanding  the  honourable  and 
proper  acquittal  that  terminated  the  affair." 

During  the  latter  part  of  these  observations  an 
effect  much  more  powerful  than  could  at  all  be 
imagined  by  the  speaker  was  produced  upon  his 
auditory.  Sir  Morton  knitted  his  brows,  bit  his 
lips,  and  nearly  poked  all  the  coals  out  of  tlie  grate, 
while  poor  Emily,  her  eyes  6xed  upon  the  ground, 
changed  colour  rapidly  and  incessantly,  until  at  last 
almost  overcome  aild  scarce  able  to  articulate  her 
thanks  to  me  as  I  opened  the  door,  she  hastily  flew 
from  the  apartment.  The  gentleman  still  continued 
to  direct  his  conversation  in  the  same  strain  to  Sir 
Morton,  without  appearing  to  notice  anything  par- 
ticular in  Emily's  retirement,  of  which  indeed  there 
was  not  in  his  manner  any  perceptible  proof  of  his 
being  at  all  aware,  although  it  could  scarce  escape 
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tlie  remark  of  so  quick-stglited  an  observer  tJiiw 
leaving;  the  room  had  been  occasioned  bj  iDdi'spoai- 
tion,  but  of  whicli  to  have  seemed  even  consciou* 
would  have  been  in  his  nice  and  strict  fX)de  aii 
unpardonable  Vandalism ;  when  Sir  Morton  inter- 
rupting liim,  said  "  No  more  on  ttiat  topic  if  yoo 
please,  for  1  shall  have  no  chance  against  you  all, 
and  as  you  appefir  to  be  so  warm  an  a^lmirer  of 
this  Mr.  O'Doniiell  (whom  t  certainly  am  &r  fmm 
thinking;  ill  of,  although  I  suppose  your  iriend  tbe 
Lord  Lieutenant  would  strike  my  name  out  of 
commission  of  tlie  peace  if  he  heard  me  «ay  i 
you  must  give  me  leave  to  introduce  to  you  his 
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when  it  is  understood  that  they  are  going  to  be 
civil,  even  if  they  do  not  exactly  themselves  mean 
so  much — but  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Highbred  pos- 
sessed the  rare  tact,  not  alone  of  setting  you  at 
ease,  but  of  actually  seeming  gpratiiied  by  your 
acquaintance ;  and  proceeding  to  apologise  for 
having  so  unceremoniously  referred  to  (though  he 
trusted  not  in  disparaging  terms)  the  character  and 
history  of  my  friend,  concluded  a  most  complimen- 
tary dissertation  by  a  peroration  which  would,  in 
the  eyes  of  Duffy,  have  conferred  a  greater  glory 
on  O'Donnell  than  the  possession  of  an  imperial 
diadem,  for  his  last  expression  was,  *^  Mr.  Tarleton, 
I  should  hold  myself  honoured  by  the  acquaintance 
of  your  friend ;  and  by  the  way  I  do  possess  a  sort 
of  indirect  knowledge  of  him,  having  many  years 
ago  met  with  a  gentleman  I  believe  closely  related  to 
Mr.  O'Donnell,  I  mean  the  late  Sir  George  Grreen, 
who  has  recently  died  abroad,  a  martyr,  as  far  as 
exile  can  make  one,  to  the  political  extravagances 
of  earlier  years,  but  who  at  the  period  of  our 
meeting,  which  was  even  farther  back,  stood  justly 
esteemed  for  his  rare  convivial  acquirements  and 
conversational  powers  with  all  the  frequenters  of 
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Carlton  House,  and  with  none  moTc  Uian  hi«  Royal 
Higliness,  to  whom  it  was  always  matter  of  rfcrp 
regret  tliat  a  man  so  eminently  emlowed  by  nnrure 
should  have  permitted  himself  to  be  betrayed  into 
the  gross  absurdities  of  a  lieated  and  intennente 
))ariy  strife,  which  I  always  myself  attributed  not 
so  much  to  any  want  of  loyalty  upon  Green's  part, 
lis  to  the  culpable  vanity  so  common  wUb  men  of 
genius,  and  which  prei'ents  their  aiming  at  distinc- 
tion by  any  of  the  onlinary  routrs  that  would 
lefritimately  conduct  them  thither;  thus  SirGeorj^e 
Green  lieainie  a  malcontent  for  pretty  much  tlie 
same  reasons  that  made  the  wonderful  iittcUect  uf 
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borders  of  the  Lago  Magg^ore,  and  my  information 
is  derived  from  the  unquestionable  authority  of  a 
letter  received  by  my  friend  Lord  Wigton  from 
his  second  son,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Milan 
previously  to  the  general  rush  to  Rome  for  the 
Holy  Week,  and  he  particularly  referred  to  Sir 
George  Green's  death,  as  probably  having  interest 
for  his  father,  he  being  now  connected  with  this 
country.  I  have  heard  that  his  property,  which  is 
not  inconsiderable,  devolves  upon  your  friend  Mr. 
ODonnell,  though  I  am  not  at  all  well  informed 
upon  this  point/' 

"  Do  you  really  say,  my  dear  Geoffrey,  that  Sir 
George  Green  is  dead  ?  Why  his  property,  that 
you  speak  of  as  not  being  inconsiderable,  is  I  can 
assure  you  what  we  here  call  a  very  fine  fortune. 
Sir  George  Green,  besides  large  funded  property, 
into  which  he  converted  his  family  estate  at  the 
time  of  that  unfortunate  business  he  was  mixed  up 
in — I  suppose  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  its  threat- 
ened confiscation — has  also  purchased  extensive  pro- 
perty since  the  amnesty,  and  independent  of  the 
ready  money,  which,  though  nobody  knew  exactly 
what,  was  in   receipt  of  rents  not  under  eight 
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tliou^nd  a-year;  so  you  see  that,  witli  na  poor 
Irislimeii,  Sir  George  was  tliuught  pretty  ^otig, 
ulUiougli  it  is  only  bread  and  cbcese  for  sucb  a 
fellow  as  you,  with  your  two  hundred  thousand 
a-ye;ir.  But  I  never  understood  tliat  tliis  younj; 
man  was  to  iiilierit  the  property.  If  it  be  so,  1 
Irust  that  the  govcniraeDt  will  have  the  good  sense 
to  forgive  und  forget,  and  not  drive  the  man  away 
to  foreign  parts,  but  allow  him  to  oome  quietly 
home  again  and  spend  his  money  hete  where  h 
ought;  and  I'll  be  bound  for  it,  a  man  witJi  fi 
twelve  to  fiixtt'cn  thousand  a-year  won't  give  tfai 
any  furiher  trouble  by  burning  his  fingers  with  the 
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more  respectable  representative  of  the  Sovereign 
than  his  predecessor  Lord  Blarney,  who,  whatever 
else  he  may  have  done^  certainly  contrived  to  in- 
sult us  resident  gentry  as  much  as  he  could.  How* 
ever,  he  is  gone  now,  and  like  all  other  nuisances 
there  has  been  an  end  of  it'' 

**  As  to  that,  Moville,  you  will  excuse  my  at  all 
entering  upon  the  subject ;  I  have  a  very  sincere 
regard  indeed  for  you,  and  should  be  sorry  to  rbk 
it  by  canvassing  the  acts  of  a  nobleman  with  whom 
I  have  not  the  slightest  acquaintance,  as  I  have  not 
of  late  felt  that  interest  in  politics  to  draw  my  atten* 
tion  to  his  vice-royalty,  but  I  must  admit  that  you 
who  were  on  the  spot  are  better  adapted  to  judge. 
My  friend,  Alfred  Wigton,  with  whom  I  am  now 
on  a  visit,  is,  I  think,  as  likely  a  man  as  any  to 
give  satisfaction,  if  honour  and  honesty  of  purpose 
at  all  conduce  to  that  result,  though  I  believe  this 
is  far  from  certain.  With  respect  to  the  other 
duties  of  his  office,  which  are,  I  have  been  told^ 
of  great  importance,  and  to  which  you  refer,  he 
seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  submit,  with 
singular  fortitude ;  and  having  put  himself  in  what 
I  should  conceive  a  very  disagreeable  position. 
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appears  rpsolvcd  to  go  through  ihe  thing  wilh 
good  grace,  and  bears  all  the  encumbrances  of  the 
imitation  of  royally  very  patiently.  He  rewiTe* 
deputations,  makes  speeches  to  Lord  Mayors,  givn 
audiences  to  Privy  Couiiciilors,  entertains  stupJd 
people,  of  whom  be  knows  little  or  notliing,  to 
dinner,  and  goes  through  evening  parties  n*  tire- 
some as  they  are  crowded;  exhibits  himself  in  the 
streets  of  your  city  in  a  sort  of  formal  cavalcade 
the  requisite  number  of  times  every  week;  taltes 
olf  his  liat  as  often  as  is  necessary,  and  makes  • 
paint  of  being  extremely  civil  and  obliging  to 
everybody   he   comes   in    contact   willi,  though  1 
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tation  of  the  monarch  who  is  within  a  few  hours' 
reach  perhaps  performing  the  same  ceremony  in 
the  original),  borders  so  closely  on  the  ridiculous 
as  to  be  unpleasant;  and  I  certainly  cannot  ima- 
gine how  he  reconciles  himself  to  one  thing,  which 
is,  dressing  himself  out  for  public  exhibition  as  a 
sort  of  masquerading,  harlequinading  field-marshal. 
This,  for  a  civilian  as  he  is,  appears  so  eminently 
absurd,  that  in  truth  I  cannot  get  over  it;  and 
Wigton  himself  seems  heartily  ashamed  of  it,  but 
he  says  it  is  the  usage.  However,  I  have  sug- 
gested the  adoption  of  a  dress,  purposely  intended 
for  civilians,  and  which,  without  borrowing  tlie 
hardy  veteran's  honourable  costume,  is  still  suffi- 
ciently remarkable  to  please  the  lovers  of  display, 
and  Alfred  is  resolved  for  the  future  to  appear 
on  these  occasions  in  the  Windsor  uniform." 

''  But,  Geoffrey,  you  seem  to  forget  that  we 
deputy-lieutenants,  though  civilians,  wear  a  uniform 
not  at  all  unlike  that  you  speak  of,  and  I  never 
heard  any  one  object  to  that  as  being  absurd;  ou 
the  contrary  everybody  was  greatly  pleased  with  it." 

*'  As  to  whether  dressing  out  country  gentlemen 
in  a  cocked  hat  and  feathers,  and  gold  lace,  like 
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lliGir  BcrvantSj  be  a  wise  measure  or  not,  I  an  not 
prepared  to  argue;  but  the  tlistinction  wkicb  you 
have  overlooked  lies  in  tliis,  that  tliis  latter  (I  tm 
);oi[ig  to  call  it  livery)  uiiifarm  is  emeDtially  a 
dress  intended  for  civilians,  beiii^  deputy-lirn- 
tenants;  tlie  furmer  is  a  military  apjiarcl,  irorn 
indeed  by  the  sovereign,  a§  de  facto  tbo  bead  of 
ibo  miliUiry  force  of  tlie  kingdom,  (baving  in 
olden  times  bimself  invariably  taken  tlie  field  at 
their  head),  but  which  individuul  and  particidat 
military  capacity  the  sovereign  cannot  alienate  and 
dejiude  from  his  own  proper  person  to  tnwsfei 
it  to  his  representative,  not  being  n  military  lieu- 
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*'  Perhaps  you  may  be  quite  right,  Highbred, 
but  I  am  anxious  to  know  how  you  like  the  Castle 
festivities  and  the  Dublin  hospitalities  ?  No  doubt 
His  Excellency  bas  been  fi^teing  you/' 

"  To  be  candid  with  you,  Moville,  I  did  at  first 
suffer  a  good  deal  from  Wigton*s  kindness  in  that 
way,  who  forgetting  that  I  visited  him  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  enjoying  his  society  as  an  old  friend, 
received  me  with  so  much  state  and  pomp  that  we 
scarcely  were  ever  able  to  meet  in  private,  except 
with  the  tiresome  formality  of  a  regular  private 
audience;  for  it  seems  that  not  alone  compelled 
to  assemble  almost  daily  at  his  table  persons  not 
invited  as  private  friends,  custom  made  him  also 
conceive  himself  obliged  to  invariably  have  the 
company  at  meal-times  of  some  of  the  gentlemen 
attached  officially  I  believe  in  some  way  or  other 
to  his  suite — equeries,  or  something  of  that  sor^— 
and  you  know,  however  agreeable  their  society 
occasionally  may  be,  it  became  a  great  bore  to  be 
for  ever  commonplacing  it  in  one's  conversation, 
so  he  has  agreed  at  my  request  to  curtail  this  royal 
appendage,  and  omitting  their  attendance  upon 
him  in  our  tete-a-t£te  dinners,  restrict  it  to  those 
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occasions  wbcQ  necessity  obliges  Iiim  to  eiihrge 
his  party  by  general  invitations;  wlieii  altliougb 
1  liave  eacLi  time  Litlit^rto  been  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  with  some  one  sensible,  quiet  pereou,  yi-tll>e 
majority  of  tbe  company  appear  to  regard  Wigtou 
with  an  air  of  lespeclful  awe  that  is  quite  ludi- 
cruus,  uuii  impressed  with  an  cstraordiuary  iiiea 
of  the  sanctity  of  majesty  at  second-huad,  sit  diawn 
up  ill  two  stiS*  rows,  lilie  a  regiment  of  aotdien 
magically  spell-bound  when  at "  atleodoo,"  and  for 
ever  rendered  incapable  of  obeying  tlie  ordtr  to 
tituiid  (or  rather  in  this  case  sit)  at  ease;  in  ba 
these  public  reception-days  I  have  found  amusing 
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greatly  altered^  you  would  much  rather  avoid  it 
To-morrow  there  will  not  be  anybody,  so  I  indulge 
the  hope  of  tempting  you  to  join  us,  therefore  you 
must  not  take  alarm  at  receiving  a  sort  of  invita* 
tion  card  by  deputy  from  Wigton,  which  as  it 
savours  a  good  deal  of  that  official  formality  I  have 
been  complaining  of,  might  perhaps  seem  to  you 
unfriendly,  did  I  not  thus  explain  it  to  you ;  but 
Wigton  tells  me,  his  wording  it  otherwise  would 
be  considered  incorrect;  however  he  requested  of 
me  to  entreat  you  would  not  consider  the  ordinary 
command  it  involves  at  all  compulsory  upon  you 
if  engaged  elsewhere,  and  that  in  such  case  you 
must  be  so  good  to  name  your  own  day." 

'^  Lord  Wigton  is  excessively  kind>  and  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  do  myself  the  honour  of  obeying 
his  commands,  and  I  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you 
for  being  .so  friendly  as  to  come  to  me  in  this 
unceremonious  manner,  that  is  what  I  call  the 
right  way  of  doing." 

"  You  are  quite  right  Moville, — what  is  the 
meaning  of  any  absurd  procedure  of  visiting;s  and 
invitations  between  people  who  know  each  other? 
it  is  all  very  well  for  a  man  to  be  afraid  of  in- 
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truding  upon  persons  whom  he  knows  (o  l>e  bo  ill- 
Ijred  as  to  feel  tenacious  of  telling'  bim  tbat  liif 
coming  would  be  inconvenient;  this  is  tio  douU  a 
whok'some  rule  for  thOTe  very  genteel  people  lluit 
arc  ahrays  afraid  that  what  they  are  doing  miiy 
be  ihoujrht  rude,  and  thus  contrive  to  wni{>  up 
the  common  courtesies  of  life  into  en  iaextritaihle 
maze  of  forms  and  rules,  composing  that  farntga 
of  nonsense,  of  which  what  is  vulgarly  callc«l 
fashion  consists, — the  followers  of  which,  in  their 
utter  ignorance  of  the  nrt  they  are  itnpudontly  pre- 
tending to,  lose  sight  of  the  great  fundamental 
maxim,  that  simplicity  is  inseparable  from  grandeur. 
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whatsoever,  having  on  my  passage  through  before 
found  that  from  the  hospitality  of  your  countrymen 
I  should  be  kept  in  continued  motion  driving  about 
from  house  to  house,  and  so  far  you  will  say  with 
a  tolerable  chance  of  variety;  although  I  by  no 
means  could  discover  any^  for  at  eacli  house  there 
was  to  be  met  with,  as  regularly  as  the  turbot  and 
saddle  of  mutton,  the  very  same  set  of  faces,  so 
much  so  that  after   the   third  day  I  could  have 
repeated   by  rote  the   list  of   your  official  beau 
monde ;  and  for  this  reason  having  as  I  have  said 
formed  the  resolution  to  keep  quietly  at  home^  it 
was  only  upon  Wigton's  requesting  it  as  a  per- 
sonal favour  that  I  agreed  to  accompany  him  to 
the  house  of  a  gentleman,  who  havidg  most  kindly 
repeated   his  invitation  so  often  as  to  render  it 
positively   ungrateful  to  refuse,   I  found  myself 
obliged  to  give  up  the  point,  and  most  reluctantly 
permit  myself  to  be  dragged  to  the  ordeal  of  a 
large  dinner-party.    There  at  all  events  the  polite 
and  courteous  attention  of  our  host  certainly  laid 
me  under   obligations  to  him,    though  I  should 
rather  have  remained  away ;  for  a  more  agreeable^ 
amiable  man  than  Mr.  Halford  I  have  seldom  met.** 
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"Ualford!"  iaterrupted  Sir  Mottoiii  "  wbst 
Pertiiiux  Ualford,  of  Merrion  Square)  do  you 
mean?" 

"  Yes,  I  should  think  it  must  be  the  same;  and 
now  )  recollect,  Wiglon  did  say  the  square  wat 
i'iilled  MerrioD,  or  Bomething  of  tbat  sort — a  very 
splendid  square  by  the  way;  the  houses  indeed 
Hiuiillisli,  though  that  we  were  ia  was  a  very  fine 
utie,  but  bad  not  what  1  have  remarked  as  particu- 
larly dialinguishing  your  good  class  of  houses  here 
— I  mean  a  fine  entrance  hall,  one  or  two  of  whidi 
in  other  houses  1  have  been  greatly  struck  with." 

"  Well,  go  on ;  1  am  anxious  lo  hear  tvhat  yuu 
think  of  Halford's  turn-out,   for  he  ia  a  first-rate 
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own^  together  with  a  hint  from  Alfred  Wigton  to 
the  same  effect  as  the  remarks  you  have  just  made, 
induced  me  to  pay  more  attention  and  as  it  were 
look  with  a  critic's  eye  upon  the  performance,  than 
I  should  otherwise  at  all  have  permitted  myself  to 
do  in  the  house  of  anybody  who  had  been  good 
enough  to  ask  me  to  his  table ;  but  as  in  the  house 
of  a  picture  fancier,  an  examination  of  the  paintings 
that  decorate  the  walls,  is  not  only  a  justifiable 
curiosity,  but  almost  a  task  enforced  by  politeness, 
so  at  the  board  of  this  Lucullus  of  Dublin  a  more 
than  ordinary  examination  of  the  works  of  art  pro- 
duced from  his  atelier,  was  wanting  for  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  incumbent  on  a  grateful  guest.  It 
also  in  this  instance  formed  a  refuge  from  the 
heavy  conversation  of  a  Most  Reverend  prelate  on 
my  left,  whom  I  had  met  at  every  dinner  in  every 
house  I  had  hitherto  been  at  in  Dublin,  and  who 
was  no  doubt  as  tired  of  seeing  me  as  I  was  satis- 
fied with  the  opportunities  I  had  had  of  communi-' 
eating  with  him,  as  also  from  the  even  less  inviting 
chat  of  my  other  neighbour,  a  moustached  young 
man  of  about  two-and- twenty,  an  officer,  whether 
of  dragoons  or  infantry  I  cannot  say, — but  who  at 
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all  events  spoke  to  me  of  nothing  but  borees  sad 
hunting,  smelt  intolerably  of  tobacco*  and  sn'on 
terrifically,  but  being  the  eldest  »on  of  a  iiewly- 
maiiufuc lured  Marquess,  was  particularly  selected, 
from  his  great  rank,  to  meet  WJgton.  TTiua  with 
little  temptation  to  talk  much,  I  was  able  as  tbe 
vulgar  phrase  has  it,  to  think  the  more,  obA  tay 
thouglits  running  chiefly  upon  what  was  gviog^  on, 
]  think  1  am,  as  far  as  very  slender  knowledge  of 
the  subject  permits,  in  a  condition  by  describing 
what  I  saw  and  what  I  could  not  see,  to  answer 
your  question.  First  of  all  then,  the  goodly  trio 
that  I  have  described  and  of  which  I  formed  an 
>rtliv  member,  might  I  think  be  not  nnfiiirlr 
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tiously  to  remarki  that  were  ^^King  Arthurs 
kuigkts  to  dine  with  liinii  they  should  come  at 
twice;"  but  fortunately  not  stopping  at  the  fatal 
baker's  dozen,  they  falling  short  perhaps  of  what 
a  cattle- drover  would  call  a  score  or  two,  certainly 
exceeded  one  very  considerably,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  pressure  for  room^  being  obliged  to  sit 
one  in  and  one  out,  much  in  the  manner  of  cogs 
upon  a  wheel,  I  was  not  able  at  any  part  of  the 
meal  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  exact  number 
we  were,  the  common  mode  of  counting  one  side, 
doubling  it  and  throwing  in  the  carvers,  could  not 
be  brought  into  play  here,  as  I  observed  at  the  far 
end  a  group  of  persons  forming  an  arch  of  a  circle 
round  the  corners,  of  course  with  great  hazard  to  the 
stomach  of  the  individual  in  the  centre.  However, 
though  to  be  sure  a  little  squeezed,  we  contrived  to 
manage  pretty  well,  taking  it  in  turn  to  one  half 
lean  back  whilst  the  others  ate ;  but  I  could  per* 
ceive  some  inconvenience  produced  by  the  over- 
generous  extension  of  Mr.  Halford's  hospitable 
invitations,  as  from  his  service  of  plate,  which  was 
very  handsome  though  badly  cleaned,  only  extend- 
ing to  twenty-five  covers,  a  good  deal  of  activity 
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was  required  to  effect  tlie  manoeuvre  of  utdiing 
up  the  first  soup  plates  at  liberty,  and  wasVuig 
them  (m  a  second  charge.  Id  all  other  respccu 
there  was  a  good  deal  uf  reguiarit)',  evidently  the 
result  uf  frequent  practice ;  the  aiteniiarito  appeared 
well  trained,  and  seemed  to  possess  a  very  great 
advantage  in  the  full  and  iatjmate  a^uaiiitunoe 
they  had  acquired  of  the  persons  of  tlie  guests,  so 
liiat  no  confusion  arose  as  I  have  ut  times  seen  occur 
in  communicating  with  any  particular  imlividual. 
Tlie  dinner  too  was  well  cooked,  and  hud  tlie  merit 
of  being  served  hot,  a  little  too  eblionitc  iu  quan- 
tity  and  variety,  not  sufficient  care  I  thought  buviug 
been  bestowed  nn  the  gnaliLy  and  selectiiess  of  the 
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astonished  to  find  the  exploded  exhibition  of  large 
castles  of  pastry,  whipped  creams,  trifles,  and  such- 
like civic  delicacies.  The  dressed  lobster  was  hot 
with  cayenne,  and  hard  as  shoe-soles, — the  turkey 
pouts  so  heavily  larded  as  to  be  uneatable, — ^and  a 
green  goose  as  I  think^  nothing  but  skin  and  bone. 
Attempting  the  fondu,  1  unfortunately  discovered 
myself  eating  a  leather  breeches, — cheese  properly 
prepared  by  hot  water,  though  possibly  not  whole- 
some, I  do  sometimes  allow  myself  to  be  tempted 
with.  The  omelette  souffl^e  had  by  accident  or 
mismanagement  fallen,  and  there  were  no  goffres 
handed  round.  Meanwhile  although  wine  was  in 
great  abundance,  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water  to 
be  got  at^  but  we  were  deluged  with  that  execrable 
stuff  **  effervescing  champagne/'  which  phizzing  on 
all  sides^  was  cannonading  the  ceiling  as  bad  as  at 
any  race  ball,  grand-jury  room,  or  military  mess; 
though  not  admissible  at  dinner,  I  think  at  lunch 
occasionally,  a  glass  of  still  champagne  is  not  bad. 
There  was  some  of  a  remarkably  fine  Stilton  cheese 
carried  round,  but  upon  my  venturing  to  ask  (as 
I  had  hitherto  had  no  dinner),  for  a  little  thin 
oaten  bread  and  anchovy  butter,  I  found  I  could 
not  make  myself  understood. 
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"There  was  next  the  usual  btisint.<ss  of  !i<]inrtetto 
of  coii^aled  cream  and  water,  whicb  some  people 
have  llie  temerity  to  lay  as  a  substntluin  for  cLaret, 
but  unaccompanied  by  any  sweet  wines;  they  were 
however  replaced  by  two  remarkably  line  pines, 
oITu  slice  of  one  of  whicb,  with  a  cnptaJn's  biscuit, 
I  niadc  my  dinner,  meaning  to  counteract  its  cotiU 
ness  by  a  little  of  the  brandy  from  the  mac^doioe, 
which  I  fully  expected,  but  waited  for  in  vain: 
and  OS  a  pis  alUr  fell  back  on  the  preserved  ginger 
thut  I  conceived  myself  in  great  good  fortune  to 
espy  near  mo,  but  on  tasting  it,  was  borror-atricki-n 
ri)  fi[i(l  a  mere  home  preparation  mude  uf  cstrrot«' 
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half-eaten  piece  of  plum-cake ;  the  negligence  of 
the  servant  having  sent  me  a  dirty  cup.     The 
liqueurs^  embracing  the  richest  descriptions,  such 
as  Maraschino,  Parfait  Amour^  and  Eau  de  vie  de 
Dantzicy  did  not  however  contain  within  their  list 
that  simplest  of  all,  and  the  only  one  I  ever  take, 
namely,  a  little  plain  pale  brandy.     Altogether  my 
dear  Moville,  the  entertainment  with  the  exception 
of  an  offensive,  oppressive,  and  distressing  system 
of  gas-works,   instead  of  the   old-fashioned  wax- 
candle,  was  sumptuous,  costly,  and  well  served ;  not 
so  disagreeable  in  company  as  might  have  been 
expected,   but  as  a  specimen  of  pattern  dinners 
could  not  in  my  humble  judgment  afford  ground 
sufficient  for  risking  the  unconditioned  opinion  of 
its  designer  Mr.  Halford  being  a  proficient,  though 
indeed  a  very  kind^  good-natured  man ;  nor  would 
it  entitle  the  artist  to  whom  he  may  have  committed 
the  execution  of  his  plans,  to  the  designation  of 
one  who  had   taken  a   high   degree,   &r  less  as 
having  any  pretension  to  the  character  or  distinc- 
tion of  a  "  Cordon  Bleu." 

"  Well  I  am  glad  Pertinax  don't  happen  to  be 
here,^  for  I  am  sure  the  discovering  a  flaw  in  any 
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rangle  within  the  Castle,  1  beheld  not  alone  the 
carriages,  but  a  large  body  of  dragoons  of  some 
sort,  carrying  immense  long  poles  with  little  flags 
at  the  end  of  tliem,  all  drawn  up,  evidently  as 
appeared  to  me  watching  the  carriages,  with  an 
intention  of  escorting  them.  At  first,  indeed,  I 
imagined  it  might  possibly  be  the  posse  of  soldiers 
that  are  for  ever  posted  at  the  entrance-gate,  and 
who  have,  since  my  arrival,  inconvenienced  me 
very  much  whenever  Wigton  and  I  go  out  to- 
gether, as,  from  the  infusion  of  royalty  he  pos- 
sesses, their  running  out  with  drums,  and  all  that 
noise  and  bustle  of  a  guard  turning  out,  at  first 
so  frightened  my  horses  that  I  was  apprehensive 
of  some  accident.  Recollecting,  however,  that 
those  guards  consist  of  foot-soldiers,  I  at  once  saw 
that  I  was  wrong,  and  that  this  assemblage  of 
horsemen  must  be  for  some  other  purpose;  as 
indeed  I  became  speedily  convinced,  from  Wigton's 
on  entering  replying  to  my  question,  that  this 
was  the  customary  guard  of  honour,  and  it  was 
not,  I  can  assure  you,  without  some  little  difficulty 
that  I  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  him  to  dispense 
with  them,  and  of  course  to  thank  the  gentleman 
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in  command  for  bcin^  so  rery  g^ood  to  come,  ud 
to  apologise  for  his  having  be^ti  Ict^pt  waiting;  for 
tills  treating  gentlemen  as  mere  aU«ndanta,  lallo- 
getlier  object  to,  by  any  individual  short  of  tbf 
blood-royal;  and  therefore  the  carrying  to  tbu 
extent  the  right  of  the  sovereign,  by  liis  mere 
temporary  reprcsenCutive,  cannot,  1  think,  be  jiis- 
tiReil  on  any  grounds  of  keeping  up  the  semblance 
of  regal  state;  and  the  system  of  obliging  ibe 
gentlemen  forming  his  suite  to  line  their  coat  tails 
with  some  fanciful  colour  or  other,  by  vay  of 
forming  a  kind  of  private  household  uniform,  is 
really  carrying    the  joke    too    far;    tb«ug)i    I  nm 
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military  dress^  at  8ucb  times.  Alfred  having 
propped  me  a  hint^  in  private^  that  his  interfering 
on  this  point  would  give  great  offence,  as  the 
young  men  themselves  were  very  tenacious  about 
it,  and  the  day  before  yesterday  I  was,  I  assure 
you,  very  near  seriously  suffering  from  it;  for 
whilst  riding  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  I  accidentally 
dropped  one  of  my  gloves,  and  Lord  Thomas 
Featherhead,  who  was  in-waiting  upon  Alfred, 
would  insist  upon  himself  dismounting  to  hand 
it  me,  without  waiting  the  coming  up  of  my  groom 
as  1  requested;  and  shocked  at  the  idea  of  per- 
mitting a  gentleman  to  do  such  an  office  for  me, 
I  immediately  proceeded  to  get  off  my  horse ;  but 
Lord  Thomas  being  a  younger  and  more  active 
man,  had  already  secured  the  glove,  though  in 
stooping  for  it,  the  great  weight  of  his  plume 
capsized  the  cocked  hat,  and  the  wind  blowing 
pretty  fresh  at  the  time,  sat  full  in  the  crown, 
and  immediately  carried  it  off  with  a  violent  rust- 
ling noise,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case 
had  it  been  a  plain  round  hat,  and  so  frightened  my 
horse  that,  what  with  my  being  half  dismounted, 
I  lost  all  command  of  him — and  it  was  not  until 
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I  had  nearly  reached  the  high-road  Uint  1  wss  able 
to  slop  him,  when  Wigton  and  Lord  Tliontan, 
together  with  Captain  Wnltzer  the  other  Altenrbini, 
coming  gnllopiii^  on  to  meet  me,  made  k*  far- 
tniiiulilc  a  cavalcade,  from  the  clnttrring  of  ihelf 
snorcis,  as  to  very  nearly  Bffain  set  the  animal  off, 
and  1  have  in  conoeqiience  vowed  to  ride  on  lioni-- 
hack  alone  for  the  future,  Wigton  not  conceiving 
himself  ut  liberty  to  go  unattended.  So,  to  answer 
your  question  Moville,  we  bad  no  military  escort 
going  to  Mr.  Halford's,  a  matter  that  I  heard  more 
than  one  perxon  remarking  on  after  our  entrance 
into  tlie  drawing-room,  and  wMch  wax  much  dwelt 
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you  out.  I  think  you  said  your  dinner  hour  was 
seven,  and  lest  I  should  forget  to  mention  it,  I  may 
as  well  now  tell  you,  that  to-morrow  you  will  get 
your  dinner  at  an  exact  quarter  before  six,  which 
means  being  at  table  at  six,  Wigton  having  very 
fairly  come  half-way  to  meet  meT — he  usually  dining 
at  eight,  and  I  at  four." 
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The  same,  hit  ancient  pcttonige  to  itek. 
Her  greaL-grcal^grandbin.'  wore  about  h»  ruclc* 
In  three  Eealed  lings;  which  ifker,  mffltrd  davn, 
gown; 
inriul  grandstne's  nrhistU  neit  ilgraw, 
bells  9bc  j>ng1«t.  aiid  Itie  vhistU  blaw] 
in  a  badkm  graced  hei  mother'!  b^r% 
h  long  ahe  wore,  and  now  Belindt  « 
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and  ID  the  conversation  that  on  Emily's  subsequent 
entrance  passed  between  us,  I  heard  of  many  ami- 
'  able  traits  in  this  somewhat  peculiar  gentleman's 
character,  and  having  had  the  honour  of  being 
asked  to  meet  him  at  dinner,  at  which  there  was  no 
other  guest^  I  found  him  an  amazingly  agreeable 
companion^  full  of  anecdote  enriched  by  his  own 
quaintness  of  humour^  and  particularly  distinguished 
by  the  scrupulous  exactness  with  which  he  avoided 
ever  saying  anything  offensive  or  unkind  of  any 
one.  In  Mr.  Highbred's  dress  there  was  not  any- 
thing very  remarkable — studiously  plain  and  self- 
adapted,  (the  omission  of  this  latter  qualification 
being  by-the-way  the  great  fault  of  those  ill-dressed 
men  called  Dandies,  who  conceive  it  necessary  to 
follow  the  mode  of  the  day  instead  of  consulting 
their  own  figure  and  complexion).  In  this  as  in 
every  thing,  goodness  and  plainness  were  with  bim 
the  essentials;  he  usually  in  the  morning  wore 
tight  web  pantaloons  and  Hessian  boots^  in  the 
evening  his  shoes,  being  made  high  instead  of  low, 
formed,  at  a  first  glance,  the  only  distinction  from 
most  other  people  (Mr.  Highbred's  shoes  being 
worn  to  protect  his  feet  and  not  to  exhibit  his 
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nut«  eanminatid^ 


stockings] ;  though  on  a  more  minute  i 
there  were  other  points  of  difTerence.  He  sltriivs 
and  nt  all  times,  except  when  travelling  (wiib  liim 
a  rare  occurrence)  wore  a  white  Deckcloth.  I  liave 
said  there  wa^  n  distinction  in  his  eveiiing  co&tume 
not  at  first  apparent:  it  was,  that  altlinugli  he  wore 
a  diirk-coloiired  coat,  a  good  deal  of  the  onliiiAry 
shape,  it  was  almost  wholly  without  wbat  koraes 
wear  in  drawing',  namely,  a  collar;* — a  slight  fold 
of  Iho  cloth,  free  in  this  part  as  in  the  entire  of  the 
garment  from  the  slightest  sort  of  padding,  was  the 
only  approach  to  it;  moreover,  his  coat  though 
itely  line  dcscriptiou  of 
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should  be  good  of  its  kind,  and  therefore  invariably 
had  his  silk  stockings,  of  which  by-the-by  his  under 
chausure  was  always  composed^  specially  prepared, 
so  as  to  ensure  their  being  silk,  and  not  cobwebs 
like  the  general  run^  one  pair  of  his  outweighing 
a  dozen  of  the  common  kind.  In  his  linen  too  he 
was  somewhat  particular,  and  with  a  view  at  once 
to  gratify  himself  and  encourage  improvement,  gave 
an  annual  premium  for  the  best  specimens  of  that 
article  produced  within  an  Ulster  county,  where  a 
small  portion  of  his  Irish  estates  lay.  In  other 
respects,  considering  internal  elegance  above  ex- 
ternal show,  the  only  piece  of  gaggery  he  indulged 
in  consisted  in  a  pair  of  solid  gold  brace-buckles  set 
curiously  with  precious  stones  of  immense  value ; 
his  remaining  personal  jewellery  was  summed  up 
in  the  badge  of  widowhood,  a  wedding  ring  almost 
as  thick  as  a  hair,  and  an  immense  turnip-looking 
silver  hunting-watch,  which  the  elegant  Magrath, 
of  fruit-shop  memory,  would  have  contemptuously 
termed  a  warming-pan,  but  in  reality  containing 
within  thb  ungainly  outside  an  interior  that  might 
without  exaggeration  have  been  cited  as  a  ch6f 
(T  (Buvre  of  British  mechanism,  and  was  in  itself  an 
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inestimable  treasure;  lliis,  unadorned 
cliiiin  similar  to  thoae  worn  by  civic  (tigiuturtcfl  and 
tlieir  dauglilers,  and  imitated  in  Mosaic  by  joaag 
men  about  town,  was  provided  with  a  little  piece  of 
black  ribbon  intended  for  use,  at  the  end  of  wbidi 
was  suspended  a  small  plain  gold  n'atcJi-keVi  tliat 
would  have  been  dear  at  half  a  guinea  but  far  the 
solitary  brilliant  set  in  it,  wliich  might  almost  hare 
rivalled  the  brightest  jewel  ever  owned  by  any  of 
the  Portuguese  monarchs;  next  to  whicli  was  an 
ordinary  Brahmali,  the  only  key  of  wfaicli  Mr. 
Htgiibred  was  the  master,  but  whicU  eommanded 
locks  innumerable,  he  having  but  one  sort  »f  lock 
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except  indeed  upon  the  occasion  of  what  he  called 
the  latter's  improvident  marriage;  and  this  other 
instance  I  shall  mention^  as  it  is  characteristic  of 
my  worthy  friend.  His  son,  his  only  son,  Oswald 
Plantagenet,  (you  must  have  seen  his  name  and 
death,  my  dear  reader,  in  the  short  genealogical 
extract  of  the  refined  and  exquisite  Duffy) — well, 
his  son  Oswald  having  been  for  a  short  time  to 
London,  thought  proper  to  provide  himself  with 
an  extraordinary  sort  of  new-fashioned  gaberdine, 
made,  I  am  told,  of  Indian-rubber,  and  recently 
invented  by  a  man  with  a  Scotch  name,  the  prin- 
cipal properties  which  distinguish  it  being  that 
when  perfectly  dry,  it  produces  a  reverberating 
and  not  unimpressive  sound  as  you  move,  like 
what  would  proceed  from  a  covering  of  tin,  or  very 
distant  thunder,  or  that  bridge  of  brass  that  some 
king  or  other  built  over  some  town  a  few  years 
ago,  during  the  period  when  Jupiter  and  Co.  were 
in  vogue,  so  as  to  let  his  subjects  know  when  he 
took  the  air;  and,  when  it  is  wet,  it  becomes 
capable  of  emitting  a  very  powerful  odour,  which 
as  the  man  said,  '  may  be  wholesome,  but  is  tar- 
nation strong.'     Well^  young  Oswald  Plantagenet 
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Higlibred  having  purchased  one  of  tlicse  mw 
dressesi  (which  have  also  the  advaola^e  uf  being 
uriiveraally  worn  by  every  coachman,  guanli  and 
market-going  hobn^l  in  England,  as  it  i*  uu- 
doubtedly  in  wet  or  cold  weather  useful  to  persons 
actually  obliged  to  espose  themselves  thereto,  fDrm- 
ing,  if  a  disagreeable,  certainly  a  tolerably  effident 
though  not  altogether  waterproof  sort  of  peuthouar 
against  rain,  and  by  eonfiiiing  the  evaporation  of 
the  various  secretions  of  the  pores,  cause*  u  kind 
of  warmth,  if  it  be  an  unhealthy  kind,  and  for 
these  reasons,  I  suppose,  it  ia  also  vory  frequently 
adopted  by  gentlemen  when  in  covered  carriages). 
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fully  trained  as  it  was,  pricked  ap  its  ears,  never 
before  having  seen  such  a  thing,  as  it  had  been 
bred  in  quiet  old-fashioned  magnificent  Straffing- 
ton,  and,  making  a  demi  volie^  left  the  high«>bom 
Highbred  the  elder,  seated  on  his  mother  earth. 
A  good  deal  stunned,  he  was  for  the  moment 
insensible,  when  the  loving  son,  with  affectionate 
and  tender  solicitude  bending  over  him,  returning 
animation  was  again  chased  away  by  the  sight  and 
smell  that  met  the  father's  recovering  senses,  ,so 
that  the  succession  of  fainting  fits  was  only  stopped 
by  the  prompt  arrival  of  the  eminent  physician 
domesticated  at  Straffington,  who,  in  an  instant 
comprehending,  from  intimate  knowledge  of  his 
patient,  that  the  well-intended  assiduities  of  the 
son,  who  in  an  agony  of  grief  hung  over  his  all 
but  lifeless  parent,  and  fondly  pressed  the  cold  and 
clammy  hand  of  death  as  he  supposed,  were,  in 
reality,  the  cause  of  the  continued  illness  of  Mr. 
Highbred,  respectfully  requested  Oswald  to  dis- 
robe himself  of  the  unwonted  garb  that  had  ori- 
ginally produced  the  calamity^  and  an  immediate 
improvement  at  once  was  visible,  returning  con- 
sciousness being  at  first  announced  by  the  poor 
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sutferer's  exctaimiag',  *  Good  God!  am  I  alire^'^ 
do  1  dream?  Iiave  I  not  been  in  the  grave? 
ihought  1  smelt  the  cliarneUbouse !  Wna  ■■ 
Osttaid  Plaiitageiiet  Lere?  or  did  my  sen 
ileri'  1  saw  him,  as  I  thought,  envelop«d  ial 
peasanl's  smockfrock;  but  thank  God,  here  is  lO^* 
boy,  safe  and  sound,  it  was  only  tbe  effect  of 
stupor  from  the  fall.  Is  it  not  slraoge.  Doctor 
Pill,  how  completely  both  senses  were  deceiveti? 
As  I  lire,  Pill,  1  saw  tlie  sight,  and  I  smelt  tbe 
smell,' — and  it  was  when  in  solution  of  tfats  strange 
double  error,  an  exposition  of  tlie  real  muse  wa* 
necessarily  given  to  make  the  explanation  clear. 
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reputation  she  had  become  very  desirous  since  her 
domestication  in  Sir  Morton's  family),  to  adopt  all 
the  die-away  affectation  of  a  languishing  female- 
exquisite,  who,  in  robust  healthy  having  dispatched 
at  lunch,  oysters  and  cold  meat  ad  libitum^  with 
bottle  porter   and  sherry  in  proportion,   vows  at 
dinner-time  that  she  is  unable  to  endure  the  vapours 
of  that  meal,  and  existing  only  upon  the  support 
of  her  scent-bottle^  shudders  at  any  grosser  nutri- 
ment than  that  of  the  graceful  skimmer  of  the  lake. 
But  sooth  to  say  there  was  in  Mrs.  Os win's  forced 
and  newly  attempted  sustainment  of  this  part,  a 
vast  deal  of  the  harsh  and  clumsy  awkwardness  of 
the  novice^  so  that  in  her  reception  of  me  now,  in 
my   downfall,   there   was   the   stiff  and   repulsive 
insolence  of  a  conscious  superiority,  that  rendered 
her  society  more  odious  to  me  than  it  had  appeared 
even  upon  the  former  occasion  of  my  meeting  her 
at  Morton  Castle,  when  she  not  only  pronounced 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  poor  O'Don- 
nell,  but  not  content  with  this,  had  devoted  him 
unceremoniously  to  the  hangman.    Whereas  having 
by  some  casual  hint^  or   passing   reference  acci- 
dentally dropped  in  conversation  during  the  course 
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of  this  evening,  become  appHsed  < 
condition  of  bis  present  circumstanoes  shr,  arf- 
dressing  me,  remarked:  "I  trust,  Mr,  TarletOB, 
that  wlien  you  last  heard  from  your  frieod  Mr. 
O'Donnell,  he  was  quite  welt.  Poor  fellQw!  he 
has  been  a  most  injured  man,  Radly  ill-used,  and 
deserving  of  sympalliy;  a  little  mistaken  or  so 
perhaps — that  you  know  no  one  can  attempt  to 
justify — still,  even  in  this  there  are  matters,  that 
if  duly  weighed  would  tend  much  to  palliate  the 
enormity  of  the  guilt  of  rebellion;  his  extreme 
youth,  his  romantic  turn  of  mind,  and  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  his  family — I  assure  you,  1   feel 
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obtained  from  the  government.  This  gentleman, 
(pointing  as  she  spoke  to  Mr.  Highbred),  who 
seems  to  be  a  most  singular  man  for  his  position 
in  life,  and  who  really  any  one  accustomed  to 
good  society  would  never,  for  an  instant,  suppose 
to  be  of  the  calibre  that  I  am  told  he  is,  has  great 
influence  with  his  excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  I  mean  to  make  my  cousin  Moville  get  him 
to  interest  himself  on  behalf  of  Mr.  O'Donnell, 
who,  I  am  positively  assured  is  this  moment  in 
possession,  by  Sir  George  Green's  death,  of  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  at  least  five-and-twenty 
thousand  a-year.  Persons  who  are  not  nice  in 
what  they  assert,  would  tell  you  thirty  thousand, 
but  I,  who  make  it  a  point  never  to  exaggerate, 
and  always  to  speak  within  compass,  am  perhaps 
rather  under  the  mark.'' 

On  returning  home  revolving  the  different  trans- 
actions of  the  day,  there  somehow  or  other  arose 
in  my  mind  a  sort  of  undefinable  suspicion  of  the 
motives  that  actuated  this  amiable  person  in  so 
zealous  a  recommendation  of  Gerald  O'Donnell  to 
Emily's  good  g^ces,  for  I  well  knew  that  she 
must  have  had  some  personal  object  in  view  from 


rallowiiijr  sucli  a  course;  as  eveii  Uieadraotaga  % 
lier  relatives  of  securing  a  maa  of  his  now  Ufgie 
fortuDe,  would  not  command  bcr  disuHeresteil 
advocacy  of  lib  claims,  far  less  would  any  kind 
and  friendly  consideration  for  Emily's  well-knoTn 
feelings  of  preference  for  O'Donnell  Jiave  tnfla- 
enced  her,  and  tliat  over  and  above  such  patriotic 
intentions  tbere  must  liarc  been  sometfain^  to  gun 
for  bcrself,  to  bave  led  Mrs.  Oswin  to  llio  com- 
mission of  any  act,  even  distantly  tinctured  witli 
good  nature ;  and  tlie  idea  of  her  proposing  to  wt 
her  cap  at  Sir  Morton  liimself,  became  forcibly 
impressed    upon    my    mind,    from   tbo    incraaiwd 
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county  town  of 


Of  this,   Emily  herself, 


I  afterwards  learned  was  not  altogether  unsuspi- 
cious, and  for  this  reason  as  well  as  others,  she 
was  anxious  that  her  father  should  avail  himself 
of  Mr.  Highbred's  invitation,  as  from  Mrs.  Oswin 
not  being  included  therein,  an  easy  opportunity 
presented  itself  of  breaking  up  the  ambuscade  in 
preparation  for  the  capture  of  the  old  baronet; 
and  accordingly  Emily's  interest  prevailing,  the 
resolution  of  accompanying  Mr.  Highbred  upon 
his  almost  immediate  return  to  Straffington,  was 
decided  on,  and  put  into  execution  before  the  lapse 
of  many  days. 


CHAPTER  in. 


Ai  [liiis  ;  "  On  Thundsj  there  ni  ■  gnod  ditHMrv 
Present,  Lordi  A.  B.  C,  Earli,  Duke*  br  Ommty 

Dan  JnoK, 

The  pKTty  might  consisl  of  thiitjr-Uin*. 
On.ii!l.B.t  «ti«  —The  Brihrnio.  of  the  too 
I  liflte  named  a  few,  nol  foremost  in  degrac, 
liut  u'en  nt  hoiarc!  as  the  rtijme  raa;  nm. 

While  Ignariiiiw,  »ith  Irain  of  lead, 
I'Icw  Ihiiirering  o'er  cacii  feninle  b«<l. 
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on  his  way  to  the  Viceregal  abode ;  and  as  may  be 
conceived,  the  unusual  appearance  of  an  equipage 
such  as  his,  produced  an  effect  not  inferior  to  au 
electric  shock  upon  the  nerves  of  the  astonished 
and  astounded  Timothy  O'Neil,  who  having  allowed 
me  to  enter,  neglected  for  the  moment  all  further 
attention  to  me,  whilst  he  literally  devoured  with 
his  eyes,  as  far  as  the  gas-lights  and  carriage  lamps 
would  permit  him  to  do,  the  superb  turn-out  that 
dashed  rapidly  on,  the  coachman  driving  as  it  were 
with  an  increased  velocity  from  so  unwonted  a 
stopping-place,  and  the  very  horses  seeming  to 
disdain  the  plebeian  ism  of  the  quarter;  nor  was  it 
until  the  flashing  of  the  spokes  of  the  hinder- 
wheels  ceased,  as  rattling  round  the  next  corner 
they  were  lost  to  sight,  that  the  enraptured 
Timothy  so  far  recovered  from  his  amazement  as 
to  find  vent  for  words^  when  I  heard  him,  still 
standing  on  the  steps,  exclaim,  '^  English  I  Englbh 
all  over!  a  London  touch  that!  couldn't  match  it 
anywhere  else — no,  not  even  in  Liverpool,  the 
mayor's  coach  was  a  fool  to  it;'^  a  deep  sigh 
followed,  and  rousing  himself  from  the  wide  field 
of  enlarged  and  profitable  speculation,  to  which  the 
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indulgence  of  sucU  tlioughla  was  not  uulikely  Ui 
give  rise,  the  bapless  mao  returned  from  the  pmad 
aud  lofty  im^inings  of  Liverpool  and  its  Buyot, 
to  become  again  sensilile  of,  and  alive  to  die  lowly 
lot  that  belonged  to  him,  and  nerving  Limself  ante 
mure  for  the  dry  details  of  the  waiter  of  a  boanl- 
itig-Lousc,  he  put  bis  napkin  under  his  arm,  and 
turning  into  the  hall,  made  amends  for  hb  tem- 
porary indifference  to  my  entrance  iu  transfemog 
to  me  some  portion  of  the  lustre  reflected  upon 
my  pauperised  self  from  the  eplendour  and  style 
of  the  carriage  and  Its  attendants,  by  bowiag 
with    much  more  obsequiousness  than  asaalj  b 
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the  leading  topic  to  be  one,  with  which  recent 
occurrences  had  as  may  be  conceived  very  much 
familiarised  me,  being  nothing  less  than  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  late  entertainment  given  by  Pertinax 
Halford,  of  Merrion  Square,  Esq.,  to  His  Excel- 
lency the  Right  Honorable  Alfred  Earl  Wigton, 
K.G.,  and  his  friend  Geoffrey  Highbred,  of  Straff- 
ington,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  Esq.  On 
this  subject,  replete  as  it  was  with  interest  to  the 
individuals  whom  I  beheld  collected  on  this  occa- 
sion in  the  drawing-room  of  Mr.  Cullen's  board* 
ing  house,  they  descanted,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  with  all  that  correctness  of  information, 
accuracy  of  knowledge,  and  precision  of  detail, 
which  might  reasonably  be  looked  for  in  persons 
whose  attention  was  drawn  into  this  channel  by 
the  natural  and  proper  course  of  events.  Turning 
therefore  their  thoughts  and  fixing  their  minds  upon 
matters  of  such  public  moment,  and  (as  a  natural 
consequence  in  this  country)  of  such  vast  import- 
ance and  all-absorbing  interest  to  them  as  private 
individuals,  they  with  that  singular  good  sense  and 
remarkably  good  taste,  which  most  commonly  cha- 
racterises the  unprivileged  admirers  of  haut  ton^ 
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cbose  to  busy  themselves  in  the  movemeaU  of  the 
great  people  alluded  to,  with  wboin  there  uiu 
undeniably  a  connexion  so  apparent  as  to  form  tbc 
best  possible  reason  in  the  world  for  the  utter  sail 
complete  neglect  of  their  own  aSaira,  in  order  to 
speculate  upon  the  acts  of  strangers,  wfao  kiodlf 
reciprocated  this  unasked  attention,  by  the  most 
supercilious  indiilerence  and  contempt.  On  my 
entrance  Miss  Crossley  was  in  the  midst  of  a  long 
paragraph  from  the  "  Dublin  Evening  Post,"  giving 
a  flaming  account  of  the  whole  alTair,  which  &he 
read  aloud  with  a  rapidity  of  enunciation  almost 
incredible,  and  a  vehemence  of  inflection  that  » 
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from  the  grand  saloon  to  tbe  banqueting-room, 
but  unfortunately  in  her  anxiety  to  produce  effect 
she  made  sad  havoc  with  the  sense ;  turning  colons 
into  commas — periods  into  semicolons— and  her 
interrogatories  were  put  with  the  admiring  tone  of 
this  peculiar  note;  running  through  the  close 
fences  of  well  punctuated  print,  like  the  dare-devil 
employe  of  a  London  horsedealer,  improving  the 
prices  of  his  master's  cattle  at  the  expense  of 
humanity  and  his  own  neck  in  a  steeple-chase 
across  a  stiff  country.  By  good  fortune^  she  had  not 
proceeded  beyond  the  first  sentence  or  two  when 
I  arrived,  and  was  at  the  words, — "  This  magni- 
ficent and  sumptuous  banquet,  though  nominally 
intended  for  our  beloved  Viceroy,  was  rather  a 
delicate  compliment  worthy  the  well-known  taste 
of  the  amiable  and  accomplished  host,  paid  in- 
directly to  his  Excellency,  by  being  particularly 
in  honour  of  his  distinguished  visitor,  who  we 
regret  to  say  is  in  a  few  days  about  to  quit  this 
country,  for  his  splenuid  and  enchanting  residence 
in  the  north  of  England.  The  Viceregal  party 
left  the  upper  Castle-yard  at  an  exact  quarter  to 
eight  o'clock,  when  the  customary  guard  of  honour 
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were  as  usual  in  attendance,  under  Uie  com 
of  Lieutenant  SabTetash  of  the  199tii  Lauicera,  Ibi 
escort  being  furnislied  by  this  distinj^tshcij  and 
noble  oorjis.  Tlieir  attendance  however  was  <lii- 
pensed  with;  tlic  carriages,  two  in  oumber,  pro- 
ceeded at  a  rapid  paco  doicn  Cork  Hill,  yp  Dame- 
street,  across  College-green,  tkrou</h  Grafton -itreet 
into  Nassau-street,  along  Le in ster- street,  and  oitf 
of  CInre-street,  into  the  Square,  and  reached  Mbfl 
Halford's  fine  mansion  at  precisely  four  mtnutcefH 
eight  o'clock,  where  owing  to  some  nitsmaRageinent 
on  the  part  of  tbe  man  stationed  as  a  look-out, 
intelligence  was   not   given  in  siiiBcieiit  time  to 
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Thomas  Featherbead  and  the  Honorable  Captain 
Waltzer.  Some  other  of  the  aides-de-camp,  and 
several  members  of  the  Viceregal  householdi  also 
had  the  honour  of  being  included  in  the  invitations 
to  meet  his  Elxcellency. 

^  The  company  consisted  of  the  following  distin- 
guished personages : — The  Lord  Primate,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Mapletop^  the  Earl  of  Polesworth,  59th 
Hussars,  Viscount  Kilmainham,  Lord  Sandymount, 
the  Commander  of  the  Forces  and  one  Aid-de- 
camp, the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron^  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Bbhop  of  Maryborough,  Judges  Bother- 
wick  and  Jumble,  the  Provost,  the  Judge  of  the 
Prerogative  Court,  the  Deputy  Adjutant  General, 
the  Recorder,  the  Deputy  Quarter  Master  General, 
Sir  Anthony  Rutledge^  Bart  Judge  of  the  Admi- 
ralty Court;  Colonel  Redcloth,  C.  B.  Military 
Secretary ;  Master  O'Shaughnessy,  the  Attorney- 
General  ;  Sir  Fireball  Cannon  Colonel  command- 
ing tlic  Artillery;  Mr.  Alderman  Figtree,  the 
Surgeon*general,   the  Solicitor-general,    Mr.  Ser- 
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individual  of  his  immense  wealth  i^d  high  cha- 
racter^ who  has  during  his  short  stay  in  this  country 
become  fully  convinced  of  the  tyrannical  nature 
of  the  vile  Orange  faction,  that  has  been  so  long 
rampant  in  this  unfortunate  land,  and  they  cannot 
fail  to  see  in  the  close  and  intimate  friendship  of 
such  a  man  with  our  excellent  and  esteemed  Lord 
Lieutenant  the  total  frustration  of  all  the  hopes 
of  winning  him  to  their  side  with  which  they  had, 
building  on  his  easiness  of  disposition,  flattered 
themselves;  and  thus  without  his  being  aware  of 
it,  renewing,  if  not  all  the  sanguinary  horrors  of 
the  times  of  John  Claudius,  yet  at  least  establish- 
ing a  system  of  savage  restraint  and  coercion 
sufficient  for  ever  to  destroy  even  the  nominal 
liberty  that  the  Relief  and  Reform  Bills  have  as 
yet  conferred  upon  us,  which  are  to  be  but  the 
beginning  of  an  end ;  and  there  will  no  doubt  be 
found  matter  of  rejoicing  to  all  moderate  men  like 
ourselves,  in  the  princely  festivities  we  have  just 
been  describing,  for  is  there  not  a  glimpse  of  an 
opening  era  of  moderation  heretofore  unknown  in 
this  unhappy  and  distracted  land,  when  we  behold 
men  who,  however  personally  kind-hearted,  have 
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allowed    tlicmselvcB   to   be   entnared   in  the  < 
moslics  of  Tory  domination,  j^duallir  awakening 
from  tliis  unhealthy  stupor,  and  who  like  Mr.  Hal- 
ford  (for  whom  we  have  ever  eat«rtain«l,  Hropital 
political  opposition  now  we  trust  for  ever  paanflj 
the  Bincerest  personal  respect,  na  at  all  events  bnvni^ 
iJie  merit  of  spending  witli  liberality  at  liumv  tbc 
afBuence  lie  so  jiiatly  posseases),  arc  now  nllomn^ 
the  scales  to  drop  from  their  eyes.    Mr.  Ilalfbrd  k 
done  good  service  in  placing  the  Earl  Wigtoti  \ 
tbc  side  of  one  of  England's  wealthiest  sons,  who  It 
not  hesitated  to  add  lo  his  name  a  truer  nobility 
that  of  titles,  in  championing  tlie  popular  cause  in 
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Castle  of  DiibliD,  and  accompanied  liim  to  the 
various  residences  of  our  nobles,  but  now  since  his 
return  from  his  tour  in  the  South,  what  has  been 
the  course  adopted  ?  Has  not  E^rl  Wigton^  with 
a  sense  of  propriety  and  good  taste  that  does  him 
infinite  honour,  refused  as  a  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
'notice  him  publicly,  though  as  the  friend  of  his 
youth  he  may  feel  himself  compelled  to  receive  this 
most  excellent,  though  greatly  deluded  gentleman, 
in  a  private  manner.  Let  our  opponents  only  look 
at  the  dinner  lists,  and  deny  it  if  they  can — we 
challenge  them  to  the  trial,  and  strong  in  fact  we 
point  to  the  change :  and  why  is  this  we  boldly  ask? 
Is  it  not  to  be  found  in  his  recent  tour  ?  The  Tory 
gentry  abandoned  and  neglected,  their  invitations 
despbed,  and  the  wretched  peasantry,  the  miser- 
able and  priest-ridden  scum  of  the  earth,  alone 
honoured  by  his  notice,  no  doubt  a  likely  class 
to  be  selected  by  the  late  victor  of  the  daiidy* 
monarch  Brummell,  and  the  once-cherished  friend 
of  the  courtly  Regent.'  But  henceforth  no  more 
of  this;  look  to  the  dinner  of  yesterday,  is  our 
reply;  if  that  be  not  a  public  demonstration,  we 
ask  what  can  be  more  so  ?    Let  any  unprejudiced 
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^*  Why  ma'am^  I  was  anxious  to  8?e  a  good 
account  of  Mr,  Halford's  dinner,  and  I  was  told 
that  there  was  a  capital  article  about  it  in  this 
night's  Post,  otherwise  you  may  be  sure  I  should 
have  had  the  Mail  as  usual.  But  how  comes  it 
Mr.  Duffy,  that  after  all  you  told  us  about  this  fine 
English  gentleman,  this  Mr.  Highbred  I  mean, 
being  so  mighty  grand  a  person,  that  he  should 
go  and  take  up  with  those  Papists?'' 

"  Very  true,  Miss  Crossley,  my  dear,  that  is 
just  the  very  thing  I  was  going  to  remark  to  Mr. 
Duffy,  when  the  driving  up  of  that  carriage  put  it 
out  of  my  head.  I  wonder  now  what  that  could  be, 
and  who  it  is  that  can  be  coming  here  in  a  carriage 
at  this  time  of  night.  I  must  not  forget  to  ask 
Timothy  about  it  in  the  morning :  but  what  have 
you  got  to  say  about  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Duffy, 
in  answer  to  what  Miss  Crossley  says?  for  my 
own  part  I  all  along  thought  from  his  coming  over 
to  visit  such  a  lukewarm  sort  of  a  Protestant  as 
this  Lord  Wigton,  that  he  could  not  be  anything 
very  great.  I  dare  say  he  is  one  of  those  would- 
be  liberals,  as  they  call  themselves  now  a-days, 
and  I  'm  only  sorry  to  see  such  an  excellent  good 
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man  as  Pertinax  Halford  is,  and  always  Eias  beq 
disgracing  himself  aad  lowering'  tbe  good  canaeff 
rubbing  bis  skirts  against  this  Lord  Lieutroantt  j| 
his  frieDcis.  It  nil)  damage  him  grratly  1  teu,^ 
it  don't  ruin  bim  altogether;  which  will  be  a  gm 
pity,  as  Mrs.  Hnlford  is  such  a  uii.>e  sweM  woin^ 
but  still  bo  is  so  uncommouly  well  ufT,  and  u  I 
good-natured  too,  and  so  very  hospitable,  thati 
hope  all  his  ftiends  will  look  it  over  tliia  time,  M 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  a  useful  lesion  to  U 
in  future,  not  to  endanger  bis  reputation  by  miziil 
himself  up  in  any  way  with  this  government."  ' 
"  I  perceive  Mrs.  Watkins,"  crieil   DufFy,   n| 
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and  proper  test  for  the  mental  qualifications  and 
natural  bias,  not  alone  of  us  its  natives,  but  even 
form  the  touchstone  wherewith  to  try  all  who  visit 
us,  and  for  this  purpose  they  at  once  fuse  those 
strangers  in  the  alembic  of  paltry  Irish  politics, 
heated  over  the  supposited  fires  of  that  fierce  and 
glowing  furnace,  which  is  created  by  our  internal 
dissensions,  and  in  the  fumes  rising  from  this  cru- 
cible, are  thus  sublimed  all  their  amiable  atid  en- 
dearing qualities,  which  detached  and  rarefied, 
dissolve  themselves  in  the  air^  and  are  lost  to  our 
sight,  only  leaving  behind,  in  this  our  sectarian  and 
political  transmutation,  a  metal  which  if  not  coinable 
into  the  currency  of  either  of  the  two  parties,  is  at 
once  regarded  by  both  as  merely  a  base  alloy. 
In  this  manner,  with  this  accomplished  and  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  who  wafted  to  our  shores 
on  the  gales  of  a  pure  and  elevated  benevolence, 
has  with  an  enlightened  mind,  unswayed  by  the 
preponderance  of  passion  and  free  from  prejudice, 
examined  into  our  social  system  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  endeavouring  to  do  good,  as  far  as  was 
within  his  power,  and  extending  his  search  no 
further  than  the  fair  and  legitimate  circle  of  his 
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ing  against  him,  and  pouring  upon  bim  their  united 
attacks, — thus  verifying  what  I  have  endeavoured 
figuratively  to  convey  to  you,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Watkins;  unless  indeed  it  shall  happen  as  I  myself 
think  most  probable,  that  already  ineflably  dis- 
gusted at  being  dragged  forth  involuntarily  and 
without  provocation  into  the  contemptible  arena 
of  our  paltry  party  politics,  he  shall  by  a  rapid 
and  immediate  secession^  free  himself  from  the 
repetition  of  so  monstrous  an  injury,  as  is  the 
being  exposed  to  the  inconceivable  nuisance  of 
having  his  private  acts  regularly  chronicled  and 
commented  on  by  newspapers,  and  converted  into 
their  stock  in  trade  by  obscure  scribes. 

**  Thus,  obliged  to  relinquish  all  his  plans  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  those  depending 
on  him  in  this  country,  in  utter  hopelessness  of 
achieving  any  good,  this  high-minded  English 
gentleman  will  retire  from  amongst  us,  withdraw- 
ing along  with  him  those  benefits  which,  from  the 
immensity  of  the  sources  that  feed  them,  and  the 
liberality  that  gives  them  vent,  are  so  extensive 
as  to  have  already  been  sensibly  felt  by  even  the 
large  funds  of  our  public  charitable  institutions 
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turous  sailor,  invite  commerce,  and  afford  occupa- 
tion to  a  peaceful  marine  force  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  scaly  prey,  but  now  only  fished  in  by  English 
troUers;  her  valleys  of  abundance,  and  her  hills  of 
plenty  walling  round  their  inland  seas ;  her  undis- 
covered products  which  (sleeping  wealth!)  still  lie 
hid  within  her  bowels,  as  yet  an  untouched  trea- 
sury; her  hardy  sons  who,  rich  in  an  intellect 
surpassing  in  brilliancy  the  mental  possessions  of 
any  other  nation,  present  a  race  which,  unequalled 
in  patient  endurance,  are  still  proverbially  the 
boldest  of  the  bold,  the  wisest  of  the  wise,  the 
most  gifted  of  the  gifted — bear  witness  the  names 
of  Wellington,  Castlereagh,  and  Burke !  attest  it 
Grattan,  Sheridan,  and  Flood  !  Let  Europe  and 
Asia,  let  America  and  Africa,  tell  of  what  her  sons 
have  done,  have  suffered  and  have  planned ;  let  the 
waters  that  hug  her  shores,  and  soothe  with  their 
loud  lullaby  this  favoured  child  of  nature,  call  to 
their  elemental  brothers  which  lave  the  wide  limits 
of  the  earth,  to  say,  if  the  step  of  her  sons  has 
tottered  on  the  last  sinking  plank — if  the  craven 
cry  of  despair  has  from  her  children  quailed  before 
the  tempest's  loudest  rage — or  one  fear,  as  they 
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Mr.  Duffy,  in  thinking  that  all  these  charities  of 
his  turn  out  to  be  but  '  smoke  from  the  crucible,' 
as  you  so  justly  and  cleverly  expressed  it." 

<<  Indeed  Mrs.  Watkins,  so  I  think  too  ma'am/' 
said  Miss  Crossley ;  ^^  and  although  I  did  not  quite 
comprehend  all  tliat  Mr.  Duffy  said,  yet  as  you 
have  briefly  explained  it,  I  fully  concur  with  him 
and  you,  in  thinking  that  it  is  such  persons  as  this 
Mr.  Highbred,  who  produce  absenteeism,  and  as 
Mr.  Duffy  remarks,  it's  not  at  all  to  be  wondered 
at,  siding  with  the  Papists  as  he  has  done;  and  if 
it  was  not  for  this,  I  would  venture  to  say,  that 
there  would  not  be  so  many  absentees  to  be  seen 
every  day  in  Ireland." 

Having  perpetrated  this  tolerable  specimen  of 
our  national  figure  of  speech^  Miss  Crossley  con- 
tinued to  persecute  poor  Duffy,  who  reeling  under 
the  twofold  calamity  of  a  total  misapprehension  of 
what  he  had  said,  as  well  as  a  complete  conviction 
of  his  pearls  having  been  thrown  before  swine, 
replied  with  greater  brevity  to  her  interrogatories 
than  usually  distinguished  this,  even  in  the  worst 
of  times,  polite  and  well-informed  gentleman. 
^^  At  all  events,''  said  Mrs.  Watkins,  **  it  is  some 
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fellow ;  and  as  my  cousin  Edward  Hardup,  of  the 
hundred-and-first,  said  to  me  to-day,  'Polesworth 
is  a  good  fellow,  bat  Crossbelt  's  the  man  for  my 
money.'  But,  Mr.  Duffy,  you  have  not  told  us 
what  dress  his  Excellency  wore;  I  suppose,  as 
usual,  his  military  uniform?" 

"  By  no  means.  Miss  Crossley,  the  Viceroy  was 
attired  in  plain  clothes  I '' 

«  What,  Mr.  Duff^y,  my  dear !"  said  Mrs.  Wat- 
kins,  ^Mike  anybody  else?  nothing  to  distinguish 
the  representative  of  Majesty  ?  dear  me !  it  makes 
one  shudder  to  think  of  it;  if  things  go  on  at  this 
rate  the  Church  and  State  will  soon  be  upset.  Do 
you  really  mean  to  say  now,  Mr.  Duff'y,  that  Lord 
Wigton  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  company?" 

**  Pardon  me,  my  dear  madam,  I  did  not  affirm 
quite  so  much ;  the  Lord  Lieutenant  wore  a  deco- 
ration that  I  imagine  no  other  of  the  company 
could  imitate.  His  Excellency,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Watkins,  had  on  the  ribbon  of  the  Garter,  besides 
his  insignia  of  St.  Patrick.^' 

"  However,  Mr.  Duffy,  it  can't  be  denied,"  re- 
torted Mrs.  WatkinSy  ^'  that  it  was  very  wrong  for 
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tlie  Lord  Lieutenant  to  ^  witliout  bis  eaeoftt  aai 
tiius  expose  liimself  to  vtliat  it  seems  did  occur: 
1  mean,  of  course,  the  omission  tliat  UH)k  place  ai 
that  great  and  most  important  distinction  apper- 
taining to  royalty,  tlie  being  met  at  the  door  by 
whatever  individual  he  Ijonours  with  his  preseoeei 
instead  uf  being  received  by  a  pndt  nf  servanbi, 
like  any  oobotly  getting  out  of  a  hackney  coedi. 
That's  not  becoming,  in  my  linmblc  opiaioo.  for 
one  who  fills  the  high  station  of  Lord  Lieiitooiuil. 
It  did  not  use  to  be  so,  my  dear,  when  I  was  a 
young  woman,  but  since  then  things  arc  altered, 
every  thing   turned  topsy-turvy;   and  no  one  can 
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much  of  it  may  run  out  any  fortune;  and  besides 
that,  I  must  own  it  grieves  me  to  see  him  squan- 
dering his  money  entertaining  our  enemies  in  this 
sort  of  way.  I  should  like  to  know  what  Mrs. 
Halford  thinks  of  it;  there  is  no  doubt^  a  truly 
pious  woman  such  as  she  is,  cannot  but  disapprove 
of  her  husband  sanctioning  these  infidel  ministers; 
the  head  of  them,  Lord  Mowbray  himself,  though 
perhaps  a  very  clever  man,  has  strange  notions  I 
am  told;  and  certainly  the  last  two  bishops  he 
made  may  be  very  good  anything  elses ;  but  upon 
my  word  and  conscience^  Miss  Crossley  my  heart, 
they  are  not  Christians ;  and  I  know  Mrs.  Halford 
is  of  that  opinion  too,  or  else  she  has  made  bad  use 
of  sitting  so  long  under  the  ministry  of  that  dear, 
sweet,  good  man.  Doctor  Thumpcushion ;  and  yet 
you  see  there  was  one  of  them  (that  Bishop  of 
Maryborough)  at  the  dinner.  I  vow  and  declare, 
the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  whole  business, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  Pertinax  Halford  is  selling 
himself  to  the  devil.  I  wish  I  knew  either  him  or 
Mrs.  Halford,  and  I  think  I  would  be  able  to  shew 
them  how  wrong  they  are  in  giving  dinners  to 
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have  just  been,  as  you  see,  chatting  a  little  about 
this  grand  dinner  of  Mr.  Halford's.  Did  you 
know  Sir  Charles  Tarleton  was  there?" 

Somewhat  disgusted  at  the  troublesome  curiosity 
of  my  excellent  friend  Mrs.  Watkins,  I  turned  the 
conversation  into  another  channel,  and  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  retiring  for  the  night. 
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sir ;  there  is  a  servant,  a  livery  servant,  waiting  in 
the  hall ;  he  says  he  is  come  from  Miss  Moville, 
daughter  of  Sir  Morton  Moville,  and  I  was  anxious 
to  bring  it  up  myself,  sir, — the  gentleman^  that  is, 
I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  Miss  Moville's  footman^ 
sir^  is  waiting  below." 

Opening  the  door,  I  received  the  missive  from 
the  hands  of  CuUen^  who,  breathless  at  once  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  had  ascended  the  stair- 
case and  the  flurry  caused  by  so  important  and 
fastidious  a  visitor  at  so  early  an  hour.  Though  not 
participating  in  the  great  respect  with  which  the 
personal  claims  of  the  ambassador  had  inspired  my 
host,  it  nevertheless  occurred  to  me  that  the  bare 
and  cheerless  hall  of  this  house  would  be  a  not  very 
comfortable  place  for  the  man  to  wait  in,  I  there- 
fore asked  Cullen  to  be  so  good  to  allow  him  to 
sit  in  the  kitchen  whilst  I  examined  his  despatches. 

^' The  kitchen,  sir!  O  no,  dear  no^  that  would 
never  do,  sir ;  I  have  already  asked  him  into  our 
own  parlour,  and  Mrs.  Cullen  is  making  him  a  cup 
of  tea;  I  knew  you  would  not  wish  him  to  be 
stopping  in  the  hall^  it's  not  what  the  likes  of  them 
is  accustomed  to,  sir;"  and  Cullen  shook  his  head 
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these  horrible  newspapers.  I  knew  nothing  of  it 
until  papa  returned  last  evening  from  dining  with 
the  Lord  Lieutenant;  so  you  may  conceive  in 
what  a  bustle  I  am.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
we  get  rid  of  dear  delightful  Mrs.  Oswin,  but  it  is 
about  yourself  that  I  wish  to  see  you.  My  father 
saw  Sir  Charles  yesterday.  How  anybody  can  be 
so  unrelenting  I  cannot  conceive.  How  shall  we 
fare  hereafter  if  we  can  so  little  forgive  here !  but 
do  not  fail  to  come.  I  think  it  would  be  important 
for  you  to  again  meet  Mr.  Highbred.  There  is 
DO  knowing  what  his  interest  might  do  for  you ;  at 
all  events,  there  are  other  topics  on  which  I  am 
most  anxious  to  speak  with  you^  so  you  will  I  trust 
come  early.  I  know  you  will  excuse  my  being  so 
importunate,  and  I  fear  me,  far  <  trop  de  matin,^ 
why,  why  do  you  not  give  up  your  late  hours? 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  M." 
Having  finished  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  I 
completed  with  the  least  possible  delay  the  opera- 
tion of  dressing  sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  appear 
in  public  upon  the  staircase,  without  danger  of 
shocking  the  delicate  refinement  of-  any  of  the 
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which  thus  incomplete  and  abortive,  would  in  the 
eyes  of  the  acute  and  correct  Timothy  have  re- 
quired so  much  filling  up,  that  in  the  large  calls 
it  would  have  made  upon  his  poetic  powers,  and 
doubtless  have  received,  all  semblance  of  the  ori- 
ginal had  been  lost,  ere  yet  it  had  poured  itself 
into  the  ponderous  mind  of  CuUen;  where,  caught 
within  the  suction  of  meeting  waters,  it  would 
have  sunk  in  their  whirling  eddies,  amid  a  con- 
fused chaos  of  the  ehosts  of  legs  of  mutton  and 
sirloins  of  beef,  to  be  from  thence  reproduced  no 
longer  recognisable.  Conscious  of  these  perils  to 
messages,  told  by  A  to  B,  and  B  to  C,  and  by  C 
put  in  a  course  of  circulation  round  the  alphabet, 
like  a  good-natured  story  in  a  feshionable  club,  I 
resolved  to  run  down  stairs  myself  and  tell  the 
man  that  I  would  not  fail  to  call  very  soon  after 
ten ;  but  that  I  could  not  breakfast  there,  as  I  had 
made  an  appointment  with  a  person  on  important 
business  a  little  before  that  hour,  and  I  reserved 
the  more  tedious  depilatory  operation  indicated  by 
a  long  pole,  until  after  I  had  sent  the  man  away. 
Running  quickly  down  stairs,  I  could  hear  the 
loud  hahas !  of  jolly  boon  companionship   coming 

VOL.  III.  F 
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you  know  the  sperrits  is  all  the  same,  and  it  is  so 
handy,  or  perhaps  she  was  afraid  the  morning  air 
might  be  too  raw  for  poor  Mr.  Shoulderknot;  at  all 
events,  she  recollected  that  the  Countess  of  Rout- 
goer's  own  footman  always  declared  '^upon  his 
honour  as  a  gentleman,  that  though  he  did  not  like 
drinking  not  by  no  means,  specially  neat  liquors, 
still  he  always  found  a  glass  of  summut  short  early 
did  him  all  the  good  in  life,  but  particular  in  this 
here  country,  which  being  dampish,  requires  ^  a 
morning/  and  this  here  whiskey  being  made  only 
of  boats,  must  be  good,  as  my  lord  says  as  how 
they  makes  all  their  bread  of  it  in  Scotland/' 

The  time  I  found  running  rapidly  away,  although 
at  first  1  thought  it  so  early,  and  I  found  I  should 
have  sharp  work  to  be  ready  by  ten ;  including  as 
that  time  had  to  do,  an  interview  that  ended  in 
being  a  very  stormy  one  with  a  tradesman,  who 
had  a  claim  upon  me,  which  though  not  very  large 
I  could  only  meet  by  a  promise  of  what  was  to 
come,  that  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  him  much,  as  he 
left  me  in  a  very  menacing  manner,  and  turning 
from  him,  I  hastened  to  swallow  my  breakfisut, 
during  the  course  of  which,  short  as  was  its  dura^ 
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It  is  expected  that  they  will  embark  this  evening 
about  eight  o'clock.     The  Lord  Lieutenant  it  is 
understood  will  attend  his  distinguished  friend  to 
the  beach.      A  great  many  gentlemen,  including 
almost  all  the  wealth,  rank,  and  fashion  of  Dublin, 
intend  leaving  their  names  at  the  Castle  this  day, 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  Mr.  Highbred,  and  in 
proof  of  their  unfeigned  regret  at  his  departure, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.     A 
good  deal  of  bustle  was  excited  at  an  unusually 
early  hour  this  morning  in  the  district  adjoining 
the  quays,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  persons,  con- 
sidering the  time  of  day,  were  assembled  at  the 
North  Wall,  to  witness  the  embarkation  of  the 
carriages^  horses,  servants,  and  heavy  baggage,  on 
board  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam-Packet  Company's 
fine^  fast  sailing  vessel  the  William  Huskisson^ 
taken  up  expressly  by  Mr.  Highbred  for  the  con- 
veyance of  his  establishment.     She  will  touch  at 
the  Head  to  discharge  the  three  travelling  car- 
riages, with  four  footmen,  as  also  that  belonging 
to  Sir  Morton  Moville,  for  the  use  of  Mr.  High- 
bred and  his  party,  after  their  arrival  at  that  place. 
Thence  she  proceeds  with  the  remainder  of  her 
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cargo  and  passengers,  coitsiating  ezdusireiy  of  Mr 

Highbred's  domestics,  for  ibe  small  port  of 

contiguous  to  Straffington. 

"TliG  number,  style,  and  elegance  i^  the«qui- 
pages,  comprising  not  less  tlian  eleven  carrii^^ 
of  different  kinds,  including  two  belongitig  to  Sir 
Morton  Moville,  escited  universal  adminttion,  and 
the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  splendid  Biiimals  con* 
posing  that  portion  of  his  steed  brought  over  ben, 
drew  forth  murmurs  of  applause.  The  saddle 
horses,  to  the  number  of  fourteen,  were  particu- 
larly remarked ;  and  the  eight  pair  of  grey  carriage 
horses,   formed  a  very  noble  collection;    but  one 
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nience  being  produced  by  the  bustle  generally 
going  on  in  this  quarter  at  a  later  period.  A 
serious,  though  we  rejoice  to  say  not  dangerous^ 
accident  occurred  to  one  of  the  porters  engaged. 
A  small  plate  chest,  containing  Mr.  Highbred's 
private  breakfast  service,  having  been  appended 
to  the  hook  of  the  crane  by  a  rope  not  sufficiently 
strong,  fell  with  great  violence  on  the  left  shoulder 
of  Darby  Houlahawn,  and  bearing  him  to  the 
ground,  ^  apprehensions  were  at  first  entertained 
that  the  unfortunate  man  had  been  crushed  to 
pieces;  most  luckily  however,  a  coil  of  the  ship's 
cable  laying  on  the  deck  received  the  whole 
weight,  so  that  Darby  Houlahawn,  though  appa- 
rently lying  under  it,  escaped  with  slight  injury 
beyond  a  bruise  on  the  part  where  he  was  first 
struck,  and  was  quite  consoled  under  his  mbfortune 
by  a  prompt  assurance  from  the  head  coachman, 
that  his  master  would  see  he  wanted  for  nothing ; 
in  proof  of  which  he  at  once  handed  a  five-pound 
note  to  Darby,  who,  it  is  believed,  made  more  of 
,  his  accident  than  it  really  required,  assuring  how- 
ever the  coachman  that  he  and  his  roaster  should 
never  want  for  the  prayers  of  the  whole  race  of 
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the  Houlahawna  in  tbis  world  or  the  next.  Hot 
has  not  been  for  many  years  so  gny  u  it  is  likely 
to  be  ttus  day — immense  crowds  are  Socking  out, 
even  whilst  we  write,  to  view  the  beautiful  oaft 
belonging  U'  Mr.  Highbred,  and  wbicb,  as  «>i&- 
bining  the  elegance  of  the  sailing  vessel  witli  the 
perfection  of  machinery  in  a  manner  before  un- 
known, may  be  considered  a  master-piece  in  li« 
way,  having  been  built  after  a  dcsi^  altogcilier 
peculiar,  and  adopted  as  an  experiment  by  Mr. 
Highbred;  her  deck  not  being  disfigured  by  u 
chimney,  as  the  smoke  by  a  particular  arrange- 
ment of  tubes  is  carried  out  a  considerable  difliance 
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we  recommend  all  of  our  readers  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  of  getting  a  peep  at  the 
Straffington." 

My  homely  meal  coming  to  its  end  almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  conclusion  of  this  piece  of  im- 
portant intelligence  about  a  man  who  really  would 
have  much  preferred  being  permitted  to  move 
quietly  about  unnoticed,  and  without  the  bestow- 
ment  of  any  particular  attention  by  the  public  at 
large  upon  the  conveniences  and  comforts  which 
his  affluent  means  enabled  him  to  command. 
I  left  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  to 
fulfil  my  engagement  with  Emily  Moville^  without 
waiting  for  the  shower  of  commentaries  which 
was  doubtless  at  once  discharged  from  the  Ups 
of  the  female  coterie  assembled,  with  their  usual 
sensible  and  proper  attention  to  anybody's  affairs 
but  their  own,  and  was  suddenly  stopped  by  Captain 
Barry,  who  was  about  to  enter,  catching  my  arm. 
Taking  me  aside,  he  observed  to  me,  *'  I  beg  your 
pardon  Mr.  Tarleton  for  making  so  free,  you  must 
excuse  my  taking  the  liberty  of  meddling  in  your 
affairs,  but  I  have  just  this  minute  seen  two  deuced 
ill-looking  fellows  asking  Timothy  if  you  were  in  ? 
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offence,  sir,  I  hope;  but  reely  sir^  you  see,  there 
are  so  many  of  all  sorts  comes  here  asking  for  one 
lodger  or  another,  that  I  always  thinks  it  the  uefest 
plan  to  call  them  all  gen'lmen;  but  as  for  them 
there  chaps,  I  knows  very  well  what  they  are  up 
to,  and  I  was  just  looking  out  for  a  hopportunity 
of  telling  Mr.  Tarleton  here  what  sort  of  daws 
were  on  the  chimney,  but  I  suppose  your  honour 
knows  all  about  it,  so  I  may  speak  before  you. 
Mr.  Tarleton,  you  must  not  stir  out,  sir.     Them's 
bailies,  and  they  has  a  border  against  your  person 
for  forty  pounds,  at  the  suit  of  that  fellow  Shears 
that  was  with  you  this  morning;   the  head  fellow 
let  me  see  it — and,  by  the  same  token^  he  tipt  me  a 
bob,  saying,  says  he,  '  You  know,  young  man,  what 
is  to  be  must  be,  and  so  now  is  as  good  as  then, 
and  if  he  be  in,  you  may  as  well  tell  him  to  show.' 
But  sir,  I  was  too  wide  awake  for  that,  and  so 
pocketing  his  two  tissies,  says  I  to  myself  says  I, 
I  wish  you  may  get  it ;  and  I  told  him  that  I  would 
be  all  on  the  square  with  him,  and  that  the  gen^lman 
slept  out  last  night ;  but,  though  he  went  away,  I 
think  he  twigged  that  it  was  all  over  the  left,  for 
coming  down  stairs  I  craned  out  of  the  two  pair 
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CHAPTER  V. 


*'  *  Have  you  no  friends?* — I  had^but  by  God's  blessing, 
Have  not  been  troubled  with  them  lately. 

** '  *Tis  not,'  said  Juan,  *  for  my  present  doom 
I  mourn,  but  for  the  past — I  loved  a  maid.* 

*'  But  to  resume, 
'T  is  not  my  present  lot,  as  I  have  said, 
Which  I  deplore  so  much." 

Den  Juan. 


I  DID  not  fail  to  thank  Captain  Barry  for  his  extremely 
kind  and  friendly  interference  on  my  behalf,  which 
I  could  not  but  appreciate,  and  which,  displaying 
itself  in  the  simple  and  unaffected  guise  of  a  rough 
and  unsophisticated  sincerity^  was  as  acceptable  as  a 
more  polished  and  refined  exhibition  of  friendship. 
Poor  Timothy  too  manifested  an  interest,  which 
whether  springing  from  that  innate  love  of  resist- 
ance  to  those  myrmidons  of  the  law,  existing  in 
the  minds  of  almost  all  the  lower  order  of  Irish 
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people  you  meet,  and  indeed  I  beliere  nf  alt 
couDtries,  or  caused  by  anything'  ^praacbuig  a 
wish  to  serve  me,  was  nevertlieiess  BgKeablr,  and 
if  not  actually  amounting  to  a  consolation  caiae  at 
least  fraught  to  n  friendless  und  cast-«ff  wretdii 
sucli  OS  I  was,  with  a  refresliing  and  wholesome 
sweetness,  like  as  does  the  verdant  aspect  of  resus- 
cituted  nature  to  the  eye  of  one  long  immured  in 
the  busy  haunts  of  active  trade;  to  wlioai,  when  in 
some  chance  hour  snatched  from  the  dismal  toil  for 
wealth,  and  looked  upon  as  lost,  the  green-dad 
earth  (whose  elastic  rebound  seems  strange  to  feet 
long  used  to  tread  the  sullen  thorough&res  of  gain) 
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the  Sturdy  rustic's  thrifty  loans,  and,  impartial 
parent!  decks  for  her  poorest  children's  lowly  but 
delighted  gaze,  the  trees,  and  hedges,  and  humble 
lanes,  with  beauties  as  fair  as  sweet,  more  grace* 
ful  and  more  lovely,  than  the  careworn  son  of 
bloated  wealth  can  nurse  within  the  walled  enclosure 
for  his  own  sole  selfish  use.  Is  this  an  hour  lost? 
call  you  those  moments  wasted?  Ol  narrow- 
minded  votary  of  yellow  gold  and  filthy  trade, 
doth  not  thy  soul  expand,  and  rising  higher  than  is 
its  wont,  turn  towards  those  skies  wherein  is  set 
the  throne,  the  living  throne  of  Him  thou  thinkest 
not  of  in  the  narrow  cells  of  thy  city  prison-house, 
but  who  now  speaks  trumpet-tongued  in  the 
inaudible  course  of  growing  life  around  thee,  holds 
over  thy  head  that  glorious  canopy  upon  whose 
dazzling  jewel  the  eagle  and  thyself  alone  of  all  ani- 
mated nature  dare  look,  and  beneath  thy  worthless 
feet  of  crawling  clay,  spreads  a  rich  carpet,  in  which 
the  thousand  opening  flowers  thou  treadest  upon, 
are  woven  with  an  elegance,  a  beauty,  an  infinite 
variety,  a  boundless  profusion  to  which  thy  costly 
rugs  are  but  coarse  daubed  sackclotli !  Hast  thou 
a  soul  ?  and  seeing  all  that  supports,  gratifies  and 
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animates  thee,  thus  supplied  free  of  cost,  almott 
unasked,  canst  thou  refuse  the  act  of  honert  aoi 
of  grateful  worship  to  that  Being  whose  air  tboa 
breatheat,  whose  blessed  sun  cheers  and  nvmt 
thee,  whose  fruits  subsist  thy  body,  whose  streMim 
can  quench  thy  thirst,  and  whose  flowers  del^bt 
thine  eyes.  Were  one  or  all  of  these  changed  or 
denied  thee,  were  but  the  green  grass  anothcf 
colour,  how  would  tiiy  wearied  and  UTortKl  gale 
long  for  its  acctistomed  hue;  and  canst  thou  call 
an  hour  that  brings  such  lliaughts  as  these, 
moments  lost  or  wasted?  So  with  myself;  the 
unsought,  the  unexpected  kindness  of  a  stranger, 
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there  exist  those  who  can  be  disinterestedly  kind, 
how  fleeting  are  they !  how  rare !  and  like  the 
involuntary  devotion  wrung  from  the  avaricious 
drudge  by  nature's  converse,  soon,  too  soon,  for- 
gotten I 

The  difficulty  however  (now  that  matters  had 
come  to  such  a  crisis),  was  to  decide  upon  taking 
some  step;  for,  however  pressing  any  claimants  had 
been,  none  had  ever  appeared  inclined  to  go  to 
this  extreme  length,  which  usually  arises  from 
some  well-founded  apprehension  of  dishonest  in- 
tention on  the  debtor's  part,  though  no  doubt 
occasionally  resorted  to,  like  la  peine  forte  et  dure, 
for  extorting  a  satisfaction,  that  nothing  short  of 
such  severe  measures  was  likely  to  obtain.  Such 
I  afterwards  learned  were  the  motives  that  had 
influenced  this  man,  who  it  seems,  without  imput- 
ing even  distantly  the  slightest  want  of  principle 
to  me,  nevertheless  speculated  upon  the  probability 
of  his  strong  remedy  of  incarceration  operating 
upon  Sir  Charles  Tarleton's  pride,  and  thus  pro- 
curing from  this  feeling,  a  liberality  towards  me  in 
the  settlement  of  his  own  individual  claim,  that  mere 
generosity,  the  man  well  knew,  would  never  eflFect 
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been  so  numerous,  and  had  all  passed  off  so  well, 
that  I  began  to  think  that  either  there  had  been 
some  mistake,  or  that  Timothy's  diversion  of 
the  enemy  had  succeeded,  and  accordingly  gaining 
fresh  confidence  from  these  thoughts,  I  walked 
more  boldly  on,  and  musing  upon  what  Emily  had 
said,  as  to  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Highbred's  in- 
fluence availing  me,  I  thanked  my  stars  for  having 
at  all  events  delivered  me  from  an  arrest,  that 
by  preventing  my  meeting  him  would  of  course 
defeat  the  slender  chances  there  might  be  of 
winning  him  to  interest  himself  for  me,  when 
wheeling  into  the  street  that  opens  into  the  east 
side  of  Fitzwilliam-square,  a  dirty-looking  fellow 
with  a  haggard  whiskey-drinking  face,  unshorn 
chin,  and  straggling  whiskers,  whom  I  took  for  a 
genteel  beggar,  touching  his  hat  accosted  me. 

'^  Beg  your  pardon  Mr.  Tarleton,  got  a  little 
thing  against  you,  sir — Mr.  Shears,  forty  pounds- 
very  sorry,  sir,  how  would  you  like  to  go— shall  I 
call  a  covered  car— or  will  you  walk  on — not  afraid 
to  trust  a  gentleman  like  you,  if  you  prefer  it  V* 

Here    the   full   conviction   of    my   misfortune 
flashed  upon  me  in  a  way  not  to  be  mistaken. 
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fast  pulled  up  without  any  signal  from  us  close 
to  where  I  stood. 

<'  Jump  in  sir/'  said  Mr.  Grady,  and  perceiving 
me  hesitate  at  seeing  the  car  already  tenanted 
within,  he  added,  ^^it's  all  rights  it's  only  Tom.'' 

When  we  were  all  seated,  Tom  observed,  *^I 
told  the  driver  Mr.  Qrady  to  make  for  Sackville- 
street,  and  you  could  settle  with  the  gentleman 
what  he  would  like  to  do  before  we  got  that  far.'' 

*<  Just  so,"  returned  Grady;  '*  well  Mr.  Tarleton, 
I  have  got  very  nice  apartments,  just  fit  for  a 
gentleman  like  you,  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  tell 
the  roan  to  take  us  there  ?' 

A  mere  novice,  a  complete  tyro  in  the  once 
fashionable  calamity  of  being  arrested,  I  still  had 
so  far  mastered  its  rudiments  as  to  be  aware  that 
the  proffered  hospitality  of  Mr.  Grady,  dictated 
doubtless  by  motives  of  the  sincerest  kindness, 
involved  an  accompanying  expense  more  than  pro- 
portioned to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  he 
boasted  of  in  his  residence,  and  therefore  civilly 
but  peremptorily  declined  availing  myself  of  the 
invitation,  insisting  upon  being  taken  direct  to  the 
Sheriff's  Prison,  being  the  place  indicated  for  my 
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own ;  still  sifi  there  is  a  nice  peep  at  the  ball-alley^ 
and  if  it  was  not  that  you  almost  always  see  the 
same  faces,  you  might  fancy  it  the  street.    The  air 
sir,  is  extremely  pure;  and  during  the  last  fever 
we  had,  when  poor  Lord   Uppingham  died,  the 
Surgeon-general  declared  if  we  had  only  had  him 
in  this  room  from  the  first  he  would  have  done 
nicely,   but  somehow  sir,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
kept  him  so  tight  that  he  could  not  stand  the  price, 
but  sir,  when  't  was  all  too  late,  like  a  would-be 
widow  who  has  made  sure  of  her  husband,  and 
when  he  is  half-dead  kills  him  with  kindness,  they 
came  down  very  liberally  at  the  end.    Ah,  it  was  a 
sin !  it  was  a  shame,  sir !     I  felt  for  him— 'pon  my 
soul  I  did;  a  fine  fellow  sir,  and  a  fine  fortune 
round  the  corner.     However,  one  of  our  regular 
fevers  gives  us  plenty  of  room;  sending  him  here 
was  like  a  gentleman  of  fortune  allowing  his  son  to 
go  to  the  West  Indies.     Bad  work,  sir ;  very  bad 
indeed." 

Making  my  bow  to  my  new  loquacious  landlord, 
I  was  left  to  myself  with  leisure  sufficient  to  con- 
template the  beauties  he  had  pointed  out.  Small 
but  not  inconveniently  so,  two  wagon-roofed  but 
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ciirtainlesB  bods  occupied  Opposite  coroei^  covered, 
the  one  with  a  counterpaae,  wbose  colour  migM 
\ye  (letieately  termed  a  French  wlilte,  UBprored  in 
difTerciit  parts  iDto  a  more  decided  y^low  by 
various  casualties,  sacb  as  the  upsetdnf  of  a  diab 
of  greasy  pan-cooked  beefsteaks,  the  Ugbt  bre^- 
fast  of  some  lazy  prisoner,  who  unwiUii^  to  ic6ii> 
(juish  the  luxuries  of  bis  couch,  indulged  En  a 
protracted  snooze;  the  other  bed  boasting  ootoch 
superfluous  arnament,  was  contented  witb  the 
simple  protection  of  a  pair  of  inustard-ooloar 
blankets,  that  in  proof  of  their  Bndqalty  wen 
:  bald,  all  the  hair  whidi  in   Um    torm 
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had  between  the  enormous  bars  without^  of  the 
squalid  and  depraved  countenances  of  the  g^oup 
of  debtors  who  stood  around  the  fives-court 

Turning  from  thence  to  the  next  attraction,  the 
fireplace,  I  beheld  a  miserable  little  grate  with  rusty 
iron  bars,  and  which,  though  scarce  large  enough 
to  contain  sufficient  fire  to  boil  an  egg,  had  by  my 
last  visitor  been  much  dwelt  on  as  one  of  the  items, 
the  greatness  of  the  expense  of  ministering  to 
whose  necessities  he  seemed  to  mainly  rely  upon 
as  a  justification  for  charges  which  he  admitted  to 
be  <^  a  little  dear  or  so,  but  still  the  usual  price/* 
My  thoughts,  with  little  in  these  objects  to  attract 
them,  naturally  reverted  to  my  own  condition — a 
prisoner  within  this  filthy  den,  for  a  sum  paltry 
in  itself,  yet  to  my  poverty  so  great  as  to  leave 
but  a  slendei^  prospect  of  its  immediate  discharge^ 
besides  the  probability  of  this  example  being  fol- 
lowed by  others,  who,  unwilling  always  to  take 
the  initiative  in  such  a  course,  never  hesitate,  when 
it  has  been  once  adopted  by  others,  to  follow  it  up 
themselves.  As  very  commonly  occurs,  it  hap- 
pened also  that  at  that  time  Mr.  Browne^  who  was 
the  only  person  that  I  could  at  all  consult  as  to  the 
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best  course  for  me  to  adop^  was  mbsmt  iroo 
Dublin,  and  not  Hkely  to  return  for  •ome  day*. 
Ah  I  had  nut  any  other  citaiinel  throagb  wliicb  to 
communicate  witli,  or  seek  asst&tance  from,  Sr 
Cliarles  Tarletoii,  as  would  have  be«ii  natural,  ihar 
was  obviously  uothing  upon  which  to  p'ound  tbe 
^miillest  liopc  of  benetitiiig  in  any  degree  fron  hi* 
superfluities — a  liopelcssness  coiifirniecl  by  the  &Hmn 
of  .Sir  Morton's  mission  as  a  peace-makcr.  Further. 
the  prospect  of  emancipating  myself  from  the 
repclilion  of  similar  dieters  ww  now  put  an 
end  to  by  the  impossibility  of  etcapc,  thai  my 
;  lo  quickly  meet  the  present  demand  pro- 
I  addition,  there  was  the 
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unwisely  timed  upon  his  part,  as  to  compel  me 
involuntarily  to  wear  the  appearance  of  neglecting, 
by  the  omission  of  the  common  courtesy  of  leave- 
takings  the  friends  at  whose  hands  I  had  experi- 
enced so  much  disinterested  kindness^  and  thus 
destroying  every  hope  of  their  bestirring  them- 
selves on  my  behalf^  with  the  same  earnestness  that 
otherwise  I  might  have  expected,  but  which  I 
could  not  persuade  myself  would  remain  equally 
zealous,  as  naturally  my  absence  and  breach  of 
appointment  would  more  or  less,  though  not  ac- 
tually perhaps  giving  offence,  be  regarded  as  un- 
grateful by  Sir  Morton,  and  unkind  by  Emily. 
Finding  the  indulgence  in  these  bootless  impreca- 
tions of  vengeance  upon  Mr.  Shears  caused  only 
an  increased  irritability  and  unquietness  of  mind, 
I  endeavoured  to  dissipate  such  feelings  by  a  stroll 
amongst  my  fellow-starlings,  and  relinquishing  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  wretched  apartment, 
whose  sole  proprietorship  constituted  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Michael  Shea^  the  head-turnkey,  the  un- 
attainable means  of  preserving  the  life  of  the  heir 
apparent  to  an  ancient  earldom,  and  its  princely 
appanage,   I  sauntered   out  into  the  corridor  or 
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who  disquiets  himself  for  nothing,  and  the  calm 
and  placid  countenance  of  him  who,  long  an  in- 
habitant of  its  walls,  remains  a  voluntary  prisoner. 
His  pale  wan  features  tranquilly  behold  un* 
moved  the  accustomed  scene  around,  sallow  from 
long  confinement  and  sharpened  in  their  con- 
tour,  you  may  mark  an  unexcited  smile  reposing 
on  the  lips,  though  the  graver  expression  of  the 
eyes  and  forehead  speaks  of  more  serious  thought ; 
his  shabby  black  coat  buttoned  to  the  chin  which, 
not  shaved,  leans  upon  the  breast,  his  hands  thrust 
into  the  pockets  of  his  threadbare  and  discoloured 
trousers,  grey  cotton  stockings,  and  shoes  half  con- 
verted into  slippers,  his  hat  placed  rather  upon  the 
back  of  the  head  instead  of  slouched — you  behold 
his  thin  form  move  briskly  backward  and  forward 
upon  the  same  beaten  path,  that  at  the  same  hour 
he  has  for  the  last  fourteen  years  daily  trod,  until 
the  very  stones  worn  by  his  feet  testify  the 
unrelaxed  constancy  with  which  his  resolution  has 
borne  him  up  against  the  scarcely  fair  demand  of 
the  debt  he  has  incurred  as  surety  for  another. 
Further  on,  the  sudden  start  and  unequal  step  of 
a  middle-aged  and  respectable-looking  man  pro- 
claim the  agony  with  which,  forgetful  of  his  own 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


— His  bearer  is  cock*d:  pray.  Madam,  mark  that — 
For  a  captain  of  horse  never  takes  off  his  hat. 
Because  he  has  never  a  hand  that  is  idle ; 

For  the  right  holds  the  sword,  and  the  left  holds  the  bridle. — 

•  •  •  •  • 

Kit,  run  to  your  master,  and  bid  him  oome  to  us ; 

I  *m  sure  he  '11  be  proud  of  the  honour  you  do  us. 

And,  Captain,  you  Ml  do  us  the  favour  to  stay 

And  take  a  short  dinner  here  with  us  to-day  ; 

You  're  heartily  welcome ;  but  as  for  good  cheer, 

You  come  in  the  very  worst  time  of  the  year. 

If  I  had  expected  so  worthy  a  guest — 

'  Lord !  Madam  !  your  Ladyship  sure  is  in  jest : 

You  banter  me.  Madam  ;  the  kingdom  must  grant  * — 

You  officers,  Captain,  are  so  complaisant !' 

Swift. 


If,  early  the  next  mornings  none  of  the  merry 
accompaniments  of  breaking  day  ushered  in  the 
return  of  lights  I  was  yet  aroused  from  the  uncom- 
fortable stupor  that  had  possessed  me  instead  of 
sleep  by  the  busy  hum  of  the  thickly-peopled  hive 
in  which  I  was  placed.     Though  not  compelled  to 
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and  pleasure^  I  received  a  most  unexpected  visit 
from  my  newly  made  but  most  worthy  acquaint- 
ance and  friend  Captain  Barry,  whose  jolly  face 
was  lighted  up  with  a  smile  altogether  unadapted 
to  the  associations  of  tlie  locality  in  which  we  then 
were,  which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  anything 
rather  than  of  a  man  come  to  condole  with  a  caged 
and  captive  debtor.  Nor  was  there  in  the  tone  of 
his  voice  any  of  the  assumed  sympathy  so  often 
superadded  to  sincerely-felt  grief  by  this  sort  of 
external  adaptation  of  our  deportment  to  the  cala- 
mitous condition  of  the  suiFerer  we  visit,  too  fre- 
quently also  the  only  species  of  commiseration 
in  reality  entertained  at  heart  by  him  whose  step 
is  the  lightest  in  the  chamber  of  mourning — whose 
words  the  most  solemn — whose  aspect  the  most 
woe-be-gone — and  whose  deep  drawn  "  windy  sus- 
pirations  of  forced  breath '^  the  most  poignantly 
affecting.  Alas !  for  hypocrisy ;  well,  well  was  it 
said, 

**  O  1  for  a  forty-panon  power  to  chant  thy  praise,  hypocrisy.'^ 

But,  on  the  contrary,  in  Barry's  manner,  look  and 
voice,  there  was  the  cheerful  vivacity  of  gratified 
self-satisfaction  and  delight,  as  shaking  me  most 
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pass  by  the  two  fellows  that  Timothy  pointed  out 

to  me  as  the  beaks — and  not  seeing  them  molest 

yon,  I  concluded  they  were  at  fault  somehow ;  but 

when  I  found  you  did  not  come  as  I  said,  I  guessed 

at  once  what  was  the   matter;   so,  sir,  knowing 

nothing  could  be  done  last  night,  I  kept  myself 

quiet  until  this  morning,  when,  getting  up  early, 

I  went  down  to  the  sheriff's  office,  where  I  saw 

the  head- fellow  of  those  bailiffs;    and,  on  asking 

him  if  he  had  anybody  of  the  name  of  Tarleton  in 

his  clutches,  he  opened  a  big  book,  and  putting 

his  thumb,  in  a  jiffey,  on  your  name,  said,  '  O  yes, 

William  Tarleton,  I  recollect  it  perfectly,  sir ;  the 

poor  young  gentleman,  I  am  very  sorry  for  him — 

he  was  in  early  yesterday/     So  taking  the  liberty, 

which  I  hope  you  will  excuse,  of  inquiring  into 

some  of  the  particulars,  as   I   thought  I   might 

perhaps  be  able  to  be  of  use,  I  found  it  was  that 

blackguard  rascal  Shears — the  divil  scald  the  old 

scoundrel  I  that  had  arrested  you  for  forty  pounds; 

and  when  I  remarked  to  the  bailiff  that  it  was  odd, 

a  rich  old  fellow  like  that  should  go  and  do  such 

a  thing,  when  he  must  know  that  his  money  was 

safe,  sooner  or  later,  the  chap  observed,  '  Why^ 
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with  him,  and  by  the  Lord  I  let  the  fine  goold- 
laced  coachman  of  his  understand  that  his  master 
was  no  belter  than  himself— for^  without  much 
ceremony^  I  desired  him  to  come  along  with  me 
at  once  to  his  attorney,  and  give  every  facility  for 
your  discharge ;  for  that,  if  you  were  not  as  free 
as  air  in  an  hour's  time,  he  might  take  his  chance 
for  his  money ;  and  with  that,  sir,  I  shewed  him  a 
beautiful  bran  new  fifty-pound  note,  and  may  I 
never  stir,  sir,  if  it  had  not  as  much  effect  as  the 
needle  Uhat  the  fairy,'  or  whatever  she  was  called, 
*  used  to  shew  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,^  for  the  minute 
the  old  ruffian  saw  it,  off  goes  his  hat,  as  civil  and 
as  humble  as  he  used  to  be  when  he  was  measuring 
you  for  a  pair  of  breeches, — and  be^ng  if  my 
honour  would  condescend  that  I  would  get  into  his 
car.  We  set  off  at  once  for  little  Pettifogger 
Raisethewind's  house  in  Middle  Gardiner-street, 
and  down  they  came  here  with  me;  and  now  I'll 
just  trouble  you  to  come  along,  as  quick  as  you 
can,  for  every  thing  is  settled ;  and  if  you  take  my 
advice,  you  will  go  down  to  Kingstown  at  once,  and 
not  shew  in  Dublin  at  all,  but  be  off  in  the  packet 
to-night  at  the  latest." 
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Barry's  cutdng  short  iheacknowledgmeats  vLicfa, 
unless  I  were  insensible  and  uogratefitl,  must  ban 
been  most  heartfelt  and  sincere,  deserving  tnilf 
that  highest  flight  of  after-dinner  ontory  vbkh, 
preferring  the  eloquence  of  silence  to  an  iosuib- 
cient  attempt  at  a  speech,  declares  *'  that  all  thii 
is  felt  on  the  present  occasion  may  be  more  «*uly 
conceived  than  expressed,"  requested  me  "  lo  be 
so  good  to  hold  my  tongue,  and  not  to  talk  «ucli 
nonsense  as  that,  but  to  come  alon^  at  onct 
without  losing  time."  Being  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  belter  taste  to  reserve  for  some  future 
opportunity  the  proof  of  my  gratitude,  I  omitted 
any    very    lengthened    aasurances   of   lioty   much 
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with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  my  personal  ex- 
penses of  lodging  and  board,  with  which  an  honour- 
able delicacy  prevented  my  kind-hearted  bene&ctor 
at  all    interfering;   and    upon   my   pressing    the 
necessity  of  some  legal  acknowledgment  of  the 
debt,    Barry  positively  refused   to  hear  anything 
of  the  sort,  remarking,  **  Pooh,  pooh,  man !   there 
is  no  need  of  that  kind  of  thing  between  gentle- 
men in  a  small  matter  of  this  sort.     If  it  wefe 
as  many  hundreds,  and  I  had  them  to  lend,  then 
indeed  I  might  take  your  note,  but  to  go  peddling 
with  securities,  for  at  the  utmost,  as  you  will  insist 
upon  having  it,   forty-five  pounds,  would   be  all 
very  well  for  old  Sleekly's  methodical  work,  or  for 
a  greasy  money-lender  to  talk  about,  but  between 
you  and  I,  the  only  question  was,  you  wanted  the 
cash  just  for  the  moment,  and  by  some  good  for- 
tune that  don't  often   happen  to  Sam  Barry,  he 
had  it  to  spare,  and  unless  you  wish  to  deprive  me 
of  the  pleasure  of  thinking  that  I  have  been  able 
to  get  you  out  of  a  nasty  hobble,  you  will  not  say 
another  word  about  it,  until  it  is  quite  convenient 
to  you  to  give  it  me  back;  and  all  I  have  to  say  is, 
that  it  is  lucky  that  the  first  fellow  that  caught 
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beyond  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  driver  to  un- 
derstand that  it  was  my  pleasure  to  remain  there, 
without  giving  him  any  reason  for  so  doing,  the 
slightest  intimation  of  how  long  I  should  remain, 
or  any  information  as  to  where  I  was  next  going, 
questions  which  put  in  a  thousand  various  shapes 
he  continued  to  plague  me  with,  until  at  last  I 
was  compelled   to   threaten   to   leave   his  vehicle 
altogether,  unless  he  chose  to  keep  himself  quiet, 
and    rest  satisfied   with   the  assurance   of    being 
sufficiently  indemnified   for   his  loss   of  time,   at 
which,  as  he  grumbled  out  something  about  the 
place  he  took  me  up  at,  I  was  so  far  irritated  as  to 
begin  to  lose  my  temper,  which  had  the  efifect  of 
drawing  on  us  the  attention  of  different  passers-by. 
Perceiving  this,  I  quickly  drew  in  my  horns,  pre- 
ferring to  pocket  his  insolence  to  making  myself 
conspicuous ;  this  however  had  no  other  efifect  than 
to  increase  his  impertinence,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  not  very  civil  speech  from  him,  Barry  drove  up, 
and  asking  what  was  the  matter, — I  explained  my 
unwillingness  to  draw  attention,  and  the   fellow's 
having  presumed  upon  that. 

**OI  is  tliat  it?"  said  Barry,  *' very  well,  how 
much  is  owing  to  you  my  good  friend?" 
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"  Six  and  sixpence,"  said  tbe  carmaa  RiriUjr, 
us  with  the  quick  apprchenaioii  of  his  das*  be  tarn 
there  was  something  about  us  that  made  ut  viab 
tor  pri^'ucy,  and  in  consequence  h«  was  led  » 
think  he  might  extort  as  much  aa  be  pleased:  bat 
prudence  was  not  one  of  Barry's  cltaractenstics,  » 
tlirowiiig  him  four  shillings,  he  satd,  "  there,  that 
is  more  than  your  fare." 

"  You  are  no  gentleman,"  replied  thu  other. 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  Barry,  "but  I'll  sliew  you 
what  I  am ;"  and  seizing  tlie  whip  out  of  the  band 
of  the   man   who  had   driven   htm    up    vtUi   my 
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fear  which  she  did  not  feel,  the  carriage  stopped — 
and  the  coachman,  the  footman,  and  the  little  pale 
elderly  gentleman  inside,  all  exclaimed  together, 
^^  Captain  Barry  I  it's  the  Captain,  holloa  Barry  I'' 

This  at  once  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  The 
policeman  no  longer  talked  of  the  station-house, 
the  refractory  carman  forgot  the  Sheriff's  prison, 
and  the  mob  cried  out^  '^  success  Mr.  O' Flaherty !'' 
for  it  was  indeed  no  less  a  personage  than  Flanagan 
O'Flaherty,  Esq.,  of  Flummery  Hill,  that  had  thus 
opportunely  come  to  our  rescue,  and  being  a  well- 
known  man  on  the  road,  his  recognition  of  us  at 
once  turned  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  and  civil 
authority  against  the  individual  who  had  been  the 
primary  cause  of  the  whole  disturbance,  and  who 
was  now  glad  to  sneak  away  from  the  certain  con- 
demnation that  would  have  awaited  him,  before 
the  justice-loving  justices,  if  opposed  by  a  man, 
backed  by  the  popular,  rich,  and  respected  Mr. 
Flanagan  (^Flaherty. 

^*  What  on  earth  Barry  are  you  doing?  Heavens! 
Mrs.  OFlaherty  is  fainting,  get  virater  Thomas. 
Open  yoor  eyes  my  angel!"  but  before  John, 
whose   name   was   Thomas,    had   started  for  the 
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"  Well  then,**  replied  she,  "  do  not  speak  of  it 
any  more,  for  I  cannot  bear  it;  you  know  Mr. 
O'Flaherty  how  delicate  my  nerves  are.  Captain 
Barry,  I  hope  you  got  home  safe  last  night,  the 
night  was  excessively  dark,  and  I  felt  very  uncom- 
fortable lest  any  accident  should  occur  to  our 
friends.  Thank  God !  however,  I  have  heard  of 
none;  at  all  events.  Major  Wheedler  reached  the 
barracks  safely,  for  he  has  been  out  to  breakfast 
with  us  this  morning." 

'*Ay,  that's  true,"  interposed  Mr.  (yFlaherty. 
'^  I  quite  forgot;  Barry,  you  must  positively  go  to 
lunch  at  Flummery  Hill,  the  Major  is  gone  on 
to  take  a  ride,  and  returns  to  lunch;  and  Mrs. 
(^Flaherty  goes  back  again  immediately  after  she 
has  set  me  down  at  the  Courts.  Is  it  not  very 
kind  of  her  to  come  out  so  early  with  me  ?"  and 
as  he  spoke,  he  fondly  pinched  her  cheek. 

^^Yes,  Captain  Barry;  but  would  it  not  be 
better  for  you  to  come  to  dinner?  besides  it  is 
very  uncertain  whether  the  Major  will  return,  and 
it  would  be  so  stupid  you  know,  Flanagan  my 
dear,  for  Captain  Barry  to  be  with  me  alone." 

Barry,  who  did  not  seem  as  partial  to  the  lady 
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a^  he  was  familiar  with  her  lovd,  rcpudnutig'  *o 
poor  a  compliment  to  bis  gallantry,  drcliaed  bsv- 
ever  either  invitation,  as,  pointing  to  oie,  he 
remarked  that  he  was  otherwise  engaged. 

"  M'liat  [lifTerence  can  that  make  Bury,  ay 
dear  friend,  if  this  gentleman  will  do  ua  the  bonaiit 
of  accompanying  you.  Mrs.  O'FlahertyMidnyarif 
will  be  delighted  to  have  the  pleasure  of  recehring 
you  both!" 

This  being  of  course  quite  out  of  the  question 
was  politely  declined  by  both  Barry  and  mytelf. 
and  in  a  few  moments,  urging  the  necewity  of  mf 
making  liaste  as  a  traveller,  we  parted,  but  had  not 
iparated  many  yards  whei 
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for  instance  I  met  him  there  yesterday  at  dinner, 
and  you  see  he  has  been  out  to  breakfast  this 
morning,  and  then  back  to  lunch^  and  though  she 
says  it 's  doubtful  whether  he'll  come  there  or  not^ 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it  myself;  and  then  the  pack  of 
people  that  she  asks  there.  Why  sir,  yesterday, 
though  it  was  not  intended  for  a  regular  party,  and 
O' Flaherty  only  said  his  wife  had  asked  a  few 
friends,  we  sat  down  not  less  than  fourteen,  and 
principally  people  that  Flanagan  did  not  know,  so 
that  instead  of  being  a  pleasant  quiet  family  aiFair, 
ecod  sir,  it  was  a  regular  state  business,  as  formal 
and  stiiF  as  you  please,  and  between  you  and  I, 
divilish  uncomfortable  too,  though  that  was  not 
poor  Flanagan's  fault;  and  very  expensive  also  I 
can  tell  you :  a  regular  two  soups  and  two  fishes 
concern,  ices  and  grapes  to  boot,  and  though 
Flanagan  has  got  a  fine  situation  of  it  in  these 
courts,  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  a-year,  and  a 
good  eight  hundred  of  his  own  to  back  it,  without 
any  family  either,  yet  every-day  work  of  this  kind, 
is  going  too  fast;  it  is  not  so  much  the  dinner  you 
know  as  the  quantity  of  wine  that  is  drank,  and 
rather  reerawish  too,  for  as  Flanagan  don*t  pretend 
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think  there  is  the  lilce  of  her  in  the  Ti^hole  world ; 
in  fact  she  does  as  she  likes,  he  leaves  it  all  to  her ; 
and  though  she  has  an  eye  to  the  main  chance  too 
in  case  anything  were  to  happen  to  him,  yet  she 
makes  him  spend  his  money  most  foolishly,  enter- 
taining such  people  as  we  had  there  yesterday. 
Hiere  was  a  jackanapes  of  a  Lieutenant  of  Horse 
who  kept  us  all  famishing  till  after  eight,  when 
taking  no  more  notice  of  Flanagan  than  if  he  was 
not  there  at  all,  he  began  flirting  with  Mrs.  O* Fla- 
herty, and  wanted  to  ride  the  high  horse  with  us 
all,  but^  by  George  I  I  soon  put  him  down  when  he 
began  shewing  his  airs  to  me.  At  dinner  sir,  he 
drawls  out  in  a  lisp,  ^  Captain  Baurry  do  me  the 
favor  to  drink  a  glauss  of  wine/  *  Thank  you,'  said 
I,  '  if  you  will  allow  me  to  take  water  with  you  ;* 
and  without  giving  any  ofifence  I  looked  at  him  in 
a  way  to  shew  him  that  I  did  not  value  him  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  and  by  Jove  sir,  he  was  very  polite  to 
me  afterwards,  as  were  also  two  gentlemen  from 
Oxford  over  here  on  a  tour,  that  Mrs.  OTlaherty 
fished  up,  heaven  above  only  knows  where,  who 
were  pitching  it  awfully  strong.  We  also  had  some 
fellow  who  I  believe  is  private  secretary  to  that  Sir 
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was  served  not  long  ago  when  he  went  over  to 
London.     There  was  quartered  here  in  the  20th 

Dragoons  one   Captain  Goldspur^  no  great 

shakes  I  believe  as  to  family,  but  very  well  off 
for  money,  and  this  chap  was  dining  day  after  day 
at  Flummery  Hill,  riding  out  with  Mrs.  O^Fla- 
herty,  and  bringing  all  his  regiment  with  him  too. 
Well  sir,  who  should  Flanagan  meet  with  in 
Regent-street,  just  at  what  I  call  Half-pay  Corner, 
among  the  shoals  of  blue  frocks  and  black  stocks 
that  are  always  about  there,  but  this  same  Captain 
Goldspur^  and  as  he  was  passing  by,  Flanagan  who 
did  not  think  he  was  seen,  most  good-naturedly 
stopped  him^  saying  *  How  are  you  Goldspur?'  and 
the  other  fellow  looks  at  him  sir,  through  a  spy- 
glass like  Duffy,  just  as  if  he  had  never  seen  him 
before  in  his  life,  and  says  '  You  really  have  got 
the  advauntage  of  me.'  ^  What ! '  says  Flanagan, 
^ don't  you  know  me?  O'Flahertyl  Flanagan 
O'Flaherty  of  Dublin,  you  know?'  'Ah,'  replies 
Goldspur,  *  Flarty,  Flarty ;  yes,  I  believe  I  do 
recollect;  how  do  you  do?  Good  morning  Flarty.' 
And  away  he  walked  with  that  dirty  rotten  self  of 
his  into  the  Club  round  the  comer.     Faith^  Mr. 
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and  drinking  him  out  of  house  and  home.     He  has 
got  the  two  county  members  and  some  friends  of 
theirs  from  England^  and  bad  luck  to  her  folly !  but 
Mrs.  O'Reilly  must  have  a  new  open  carriage  for 
the  occasion^  spick  and  span  new  from  Hutton*s, 
besides  the  coach  that  was  got  for  the  assizes.     It 
went  down  yesterday  by  the  Mullingar  canal  boat 
from  Stoney  Batter.     But  by  japers,  I  quite  forgot 
to  tell  you  what  a  fuss  there  was  at  CuUen's  yester- 
day about  your  not  being  able  to  be  found.   There 
was  a  servant  of  Sir  Morton  Moville's  looking  for 
you  two  or  three  times,  and  wanting  to  know  par- 
ticularly where  you  were,  which  of  course  no  one 
could  tell   him  because  they  did  not  know ;  but 
Mrs.  Watkins  as  usual  poking  her  ugly  nose,  like 
an  old  pest  as  she  is,  into  everybody's  business,  was 
all  on  the  qui  vive  about  it,  and  CuUen  and  that 
drunken  wife  of  his,  were  paying  as  much  attention 
to  the  footman  as  if  he  had  been  Sir  Morton  him- 
self.    It  made  no  small  stir  I  can  assure  you." 
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this  splendid  harbour,  which  merits  right  well  the 
royal  appellation  that  has  replaced  its  former  paltry 
name,  whose  vast  importance  can  only  fully  be 
appreciated  by  the  seafaring  community,  fiuniliar 
with  the  shoals  and  banks  that  advance  unseen  like 
skirmishers  in  front  of  the  terrific  line  of  head- 
hmds  which  dot  the  iron-bound  coast  of  Wicktow — 
maritime  brethren  of  the  grand  and  mighty  piles, 
which  proudly  grouped  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  Western  Switzerland,  stand  in  all 
the  &nta$tic  beauties  of  natural  irregularity,  fond- 
ling in  their  laps  the  rich  and  fertile  valleys  that 
with  parental  care  they  shelter  from  the  blast,  and 
irrigate  with  their  thousand  streams ;  a  vanity  not 
criminal  casts  o'er  their  rough  and  hoary  heads^ 
touched  by  the  setting  sun,  a  smile  that  plays  on 
their  rugged  aspect  with  a  gladsome  lightness,  as 
conscious  of  their  children's  cliarms  they  look  down 
well  satisfied  upon  the  young  and  beauteous 
cherubs  who  number  in  their  list  the  fair  Avoca. 

But  its  magnificence,  as  an  artificially  formed 
haven,  may  be  estimated  and  admired  even  by 
those  who  are  not  cognizant  from  actual  experience 
of  Its  benefits  of  protection^  and  the  vast  efforts  of 
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worthy  of  this  honour,  but  of  late  years,  and  that 
under  the  prolonged  sway  of  ministers  whose 
solitary  boast  was  ^'  Justice  to  Ireland,"  conceived 
fit  only  for  the  reception  of  a  miserable  Tender, 
sent  to  make  use  of  its  inhabitants  by  enlisting 
its  able-bodied  seamen) ;  surely  if  too  municipal 
for  military  occupation,  the  harbour  of  Kingstown 
ought  to  be  an  emporium  of  commerce,  second 
only  to  the  choked  and  dirty  Pool  which  floats  an 
amount  of  treasure  so  costly  that  the  greatest 
arsenal  of  the  world,  which  it  laves,  seems  but  a 
poor  and  insufficient  safeguard  for  its  traffic  But 
here  all  that  one  sees  may  be  briefly  summed  up 
in  the  short  list  of  two  or  three  steam-packets  (for 
even  in  this  branch  of  the  service  the  stations  are 
pertinaciously  confined  to  favoured  England) ;  some 
half-a-dozen  yachts  of  the  smallest  class,  in  most 
cases  belonging  to  strangers;  a  few  wretched 
deckless  fishing-boats,  interspersed  with  here  and 
there  one  or  two  light  gigs  belonging  to  amateurs ; 
occasionally  a  revenue  cutter;  at  times  more  rare, 
O  happy  consummation !  supremely  blest  in  the 
presence  of  a  convict  ship,  when  the  spirit-stirring 
desperation  of  Barry  Cornwall's  fine  wild  song, 
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"  Row  ug  on,  a  felon  band,"  Rlene  breaks  tlic  daU 

monotony  of  tlie  air,  loaded  too  at  such  seasons  by 
Ihe  yells  and  curses  atul  empty  cxecratioo*  of  llie 
hapless  and  deluded  wretches  she  contains,  crimiiul} 
in  this  country,  more  ttian  in  iDost  otJieti,  bj' 
political  infractions  rather  than  by  morfti  breadivs 
of  tbe  law.  Such  are  the  objecta  of  narinr 
industry  that  greet  the  eye ;  such  the  sounds  oi 
that  contentment,  peace  and  bapptDess,  ekewhere 
coiicomitanU  of  labour,  which  in  this  diHtractod 
and  impoverished  land  strike  handily  on  the  car. 
Krom  this  train  of  moralising  thought*  and  reftec- 
ttoiis,  caused  by  our  lonely  promenade  amid  thr 
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pletely  forgot  romance  when  the  stiff  formal  waiter, 
shewing  us  to  our  room,  inquired  when  we  wished 
dinner  to  be  served,  and  receiving  an  order  for 
immediate  action  from  Barry,  whose  appetite  was 
sharpened  by  the  sea  breeze,  the  usual  noise  and 
rattle  of  plates,  dishes,  dish-covers,  and  sauce- 
boats  immediately  ensued ;  at  the  same  time  chairs 
being  set^  covers  raised,  bread  handed,  a  whole 
hatallion  of  empty  fish-sauce  bottles  moved  up, 
and  the  indispensable  essential  of  inn  dinners,  a 
brigade  of  pickles  marched  to  their  support;  the 
presiding  high-priest  in  this  sacrifice,  having 
received  from  his  subordinate,  plates  hot  enough 
to  have  melted  the  butter  of  themselves,  inquired 
as  he  presented  Barry  with  a  silver  fork,  whose 
prongs  worn  down  by  long  use  into  a  semi-circle 
disclosed  their  copper  foundation,  <<What  malt 
liquor  will  you  please  to  take  gentlemen?"  and 
this  knotty  point,  involving  the  relative  merits  of 
"  Guinnesses  XX/^  and  *'  Thunder's  threepenny," 
being  satisfactorily  arranged,  was  succeeded  by  the 
usual  rather  limited  <'  carte  des  vim,**  enumerating 
ports  and  sherries,  divided  and  sub-divided  into 
pints  and  half-pints;  and  with  the  dessert,  consist- 
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iiig  on  the  present  occasiou  of  wliiskejr  |WlKl^ 
came  also  wliat  he  of  the  napkia  and  l^ht  Antt 
thought  as  indispensable  as  wLat  he  styled  "Uic 
mate  rials,"  namely,  a  Dublin  daily  newspaper, 
wLich  however  was  by  ua,  naturally  eunugli  not 
without  subjects  of  conversation,  left  to  lie  on- 
employed  upon  the  table.  In  the  coune  of  tiinr. 
however,  Barry  having;  finisbed  the  first  stltmlr, 
and  disposed  of  a  portion  of  the  second  jug^  of 
boiling  hut  water,  tleclitred  with  sn  oath  ttist  he 
felt  extremely  hot,  which  was  not  wonderful  tind«r 
the  circumstances  J  as  in  addition  to  tliu  interns) 
process  of  steaming,  our  little  back-room  unpro- 
vided with  a  fireplace  was  situated  witlt  a  charm- 
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had  recently  taken  place — *^  Worse  and  worse/' 
roared  out  my  perspiring  friend^  ^'  egad  they  will 
stifle  uSj  too ! — I  say  my  fine  fellow/'  he  added, 
addressing  a  waiter,  who  had  just  entered,  ^Mt 
seems  you  have  got  a  perfumer's  shop  below  there, 
how  came  you  to  put  us  in  such  a  cursed  furnace 
as  this  ?  Be  hanged,  but  the  smell  is  intolerable, 
it  is  enough  to  knock  a  horse  down/' 

'*  Very  sorry,  sir,  I  am  sure,"  replied  the  sim- 
pering plate  changer;  ^*but  all  our  other  rooms 
are  engaged :  we  generally  consider  this  a  very 
snug  little  room,  and  never  had  any  complaints 
before,  sir/' 

'^Before  or  behind,"  retorted  the  infuriated 
Barry,  ^^I  tell  you  it  stinks  most  infernally;"  but 
fortunately  the  man  had  disappeared  immediately 
on  delivering  his  apologetic  encomium,  upon  what 
he  jocularly  called  <^  the  snug  little  room. " 
^^  That,"  continued  Barry,  <*  is  what  these  rascals 
always  have  the  impertinence  to  tell  you.  If  they 
never  had  any  complaints  before,  how  does  that 
remedy  a  nuisance  that  I  object  to  at  present? 
the  beat  of  this  room  flogs  all  I  ever  felt  in  my 
life;  yesterday  at  Flummery-hill  I  thought  nothing 
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Stroll  for  ten  minutes,  and  as  you  are  safe  out  of 
the  way  here,  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  for  you 
to  remain^  if  you  can  manage  to  stand  it  at  all,  and 
amuse  yourself  with  the  paper." 

Upon  my  agreeing  to  tliis  proposition,  Barry, 
promising  to  be  soon  back  for  a  cup  of  coffee^  left 
me  alone,  when  more  from  idleness  than  curiosity 
I  glanced  over  the  journal  that  lay  on  the  table,  in 
which  I  unexpectedly  pitched  upon  a  passage  that 
interested  me  a  good  deal,   being  as  follows: — 
*^  In  the  course  of  yesterday  afternoon,  a  great 
sensation  was  produced  by  the  unexpected  depar- 
ture for  England  of  Mr.  Highbred,  and  consider- 
able anxiety  was  evinced  by  a  great  number  of 
the  more  respectable  part  of  the  community,  who 
thronged  the  Clontarf-road  on  horseback  and  in 
carriages,  including  also  not  a  few  of  the  £air  sex, 
to  witness  the    occurrence   of    an   event  that  is 
universally  deplored,  in  consequence  of  his  munifi- 
oent  donations  to  the  various  charitable  institutions 
of  this  city,  as  well  as  the  great  amiability  of  his 
character,  which  has  so  justly  endeared  this  gentle- 
man to  all  who  have  had  the  honour  and  good 
fortune  to  have  possessed  his  acquaintance  during 
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his  recent  visit  to  Ireland,  and  his  nnlnduly  dm 
brief  sojourn  in  our  metropolis.  From  any  com- 
ini-nts  upon  the  causes  that  in  weU-infonnctl  qusr- 
ters  are  generally  supposed  to  bare  led  to  tbii 
regretted  altbreviation  of  his  stay  amongst  tiS|  we 
ore  resolved  lo  refrain,  more  out  of  respect  to  die 
well-known  feelings  of  tlie  distinguished  indti'idoa! 
in  question,  wbo  with  that  retiring  and  uaobtmsive 
desire  for  privacy  that  usually  characterises  persans 
of  his  exalted  rank,  is,  we  have  reason  to  kowr. 
averse  to  being  made  an  object  of  public  attention, 
than  from  want  of  ample  ground  for  attack ;  and 
shall  tlierefore  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the 
bare  and  formal  announcement  of  this 
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not  speedily  or  easily  forget.  But  we  bad  almost 
forgotten,  and  bad  well  nigb  suffered  ourselves 
to  be  seduced  from  our  duty,  by  tbe  ineffiible 
contempt  and  disgust  tbat  sucb  conduct  must 
necessarily  produce  in  every  well-regulated  mind 
tbrougbout  tbe  empire. 

^^  At  exactly  balf-past  six^  two  of  bis  Elxcellency's 
private  carriages  drew  up  in  tbe  Castle-yardj  both 
drawn  by  four  beautiful  greys,  driven  by  postillions 
dressed  in  jockey-caps  and  bluejackets;  soon  after 
wbicb  tbe  Lord  Lieutenant^  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Higbbred,  entered  tbe  foremost  one,  tbe  aides-de- 
camp in  waiting,  riding  in  tbe  second.  Both 
carriages  then  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace,  preceded 
by  outriders,  in  tbe  direction  of  Fitzwilliam  Square, 
where  stopping  at  tbe  residence  of  Sir  Morton 
Moville,  Bart,  this  excellent  gentleman,  accom- 
panied by  bis  beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter, 
who  were  in  readiness,  at  once  joined  tbe  Viceregal 
party.  His  Elxcellency  and  Mr.  Highbred  both 
alighted  to  personally  assist  Miss  Moville  into 
their  carriage,  upon  which  tbe  cavalcade  set  off 
direct  for  Howth,  followed  by  two  other  carriages 
containing   the  servants  and  attendants  of   Mr. 
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to  the  right,  standing  for  the  Head,  whilst  fer 
behind,  rising  as  it  were  from  the  houses  of  the 
town,  the  pillar  of  smoke  her  fuel  produced  hung 
heavily  in  air,  an  object  of  more  distant  contem* 
plation  to  those  who  paced  her  deck,  than  to  the 
friends  to  whom  they  had  some  moments  before  bid 
adieu  on  the  Irish  shore.  His  Kxcellency  returned 
direct  to  town  amid  the  heartfelt  though  sorrowing 
applause  of  the  vast  crowds  that  had  lined  Howth's 
venerable  hill,  which  looked  as  if  it  thought  old 
times  were  come  again.  Altogether  a  more  ani- 
mating  scene,  or  one  of  deeper  interest  we  have 
seldom  witnessed.  The  Viceregal  carriages  reached 
the  Castle  at  a  quarter  to  ten ;  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant did  not  join  the  circle  that  evening  in  conse- 
quence, we  are  privately  assured  on  the  very  best 
authority,  of  the  grief  and  mortification  which  the 
abrupt  and  almost  involuntary  departure  of  his 
valued  and  early  friend,  not  unnaturally  excited 
in  the  manly  and  honest  breast  of  our  beloved 
Viceroy.  The  occurrences  of  yesterday  will  long 
live  in  the  memory  of  all  sincere  well-wishers  of 
their  country,  who  cannot  fail  to  see  in  the  result 
of  the  vile  persecution  of  this  gentleman  by  the 
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myrmidons  of  Tory  fanaticism  and  Orange  tynnny, 
a  heavy  &iid  sore  discouragement  to  tite  ch«iipia»' 
slkip  of  liberal  principles.  Alas  !  that  diece  u  ihm  ' 
to  be  seen  an  instance  of  a  man  so  eminctuly  gthei 
in  mind,  endowed  with  means  so  rast,  and  above 
all,  imbued  with  the  love  so  true  of  Ireland 
driven  from  amon^t  us  by  the  coarse  and  bnitil 
attacks  of  those  who  pant  and  tliirst  for  a  reiiral 
of  tlie  sanguinary  scenes  of  old ;  who  bare  insiilwd 
and  implacably  pursued,  until  they  hare  hunted  . 
from  our  shores  one  of  the  wealthiest  English nifii 
that  has  ever  shewed  any  disposition  to  feel  kiudlf 
towards  us,  only  because  he  refused  to  follow  their 
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SO  grossly  outraged;  and  it  is  because  the  con- 
sequence of  that  insult  has  been  his  retirement 
from  Dublin,  that  we  so  poignantly  grieve  for  his 
loss,  and  indignantly  proclaim  our  unmixed  abhor- 
rence of  the  villany  that  has  so  industriously 
assailed  the  name  of  one  who  will  long  be  cherished 
by  all  true  patriots.  May  health  and  happiness 
be  his !  may  peace  and  plenty  be  ever  as  nowj  at 
his  command !  and  may  he  through  a  long  series 
of  years  to  come,  look  back  with  joy  upon  the 
career  of  independence  he  has  run;  and  may  he 
at  last,  in  the  eternal  repose  of  a  hereafter,  reap 
the  rich  reward  his  virtues  (and  these  not  his 
bitterest  foes  will  gainsay)  so  well  entitle  him  to 
hope  for!" 

As  I  concluded  the  reading  of  this  high-flown 
panegyric  on  Mr.  Highbred,  and  by  him  in  reality 
so  little  merited^  as  far  as  the  slightest  tinge  of 
political  interference  was  concerned^  Barry  re- 
turned; and  to  my  casual  observations  upon  the 
absurdities  of  the  paragraph,  he  remarked,  ^'O, 
it's  all  stuff;  1  saw  in  another  paper,  a  long  story, 
the  exact  opposite  of  all  this.  Hang  them  all! 
they  would  have  done  better  to  have  left  the  man 
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alone,  instead  of  annoying  bim  ia  the  way  N 
have  ilone.  All  I  know  is,  that  he  did  more  ff 
than  any  fellow  I  ever  knew  of  over  here  befi|j 
and  I  dare  say  he  did  not  care  two  straws  iib 
any  of  them.  However,  it  is  the  vray  with  tl| 
cuTsed  papers,  cutting  each  other's  throats ;  ia  || 
a  man  in  a  high  position  cannot  stand  oeutra^j 
wliether  he  will  or  not,  they  are  sure  to,  oM 
other,  make  their  money  of  him.  However,  I 
divil  take  them  all,  say  I !  Protestant,  Papist,^ 
Presbyterian;  I  wouhl  as  soon  have  the  Pops 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  for  I  am  sick  of  tliat  tia 
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Auralian's  Sub  is  a  particular  friend  of  my  own^  I 
don't  know  that  he  could  pass  you  by,  if  it  came 
to  a  push ;  so,  sir,  though  it  don't  look  friendly  to 
shove  you  oiF  in  this  way,  still  I  think  we  had 
better  swallow  our  coffee  and  walk  down  to  the 
packet ;  and  going  early,  you  can,  by  keeping  down 
in  the  cabin,  avoid  any  observation." 


CHAPTER  Vlir. 


or  Leiiuier,  Eun«)  Ibr  maidem  ftli 
Bright  Lucy  ms  the  gncej 

Nor  e'er  did  LiiTy'i  limpid  ttrom 

Reflect  H)  sweet  a  Tuce  ; 
Till  lucklcra  love,  and  pinching  tan 

Impmir^d  her  rosy  hue, 
Hit  card  h'pii  nnd  d»m«^k.  rhral'i. 

And  Ejes  of  glcmy  btue. 
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the  scene  of  misery  it  generally  contains  a  veil, 
adopted  like  the  splendid  decorations  of  a  dentist's 
reception-room  to  hide  from  view  the  torments  that 
await  you.     Here  we  remained  seated  calmly  amid 
the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm  of  carpet-bags, 
portfolios,    hat^cases,    dressing-cases,    great-coats, 
cloaks,  sticks,  umbrellas,  and  irritated  passengers, 
which  last  were  the  most  troublesome,  squabbling 
with  the  agent  for  berths  and  sofas,  for  beyond  the 
number  that  the  boat  could  boast  of;  when  the  super- 
numerary equally-paying  traveller  contents  himself 
with   the   soft   repose  of  a  mattrass  on  the  floor, 
whereon  reclining  with  a  basin  by  his  pillow,  he 
ruminates  (if  bound  upon  a  pleasure  excursion) 
on  the  unadulterated  delights  of  its  opening  scene. 
In  addition  to  die  ordinary  clamour  of  these  quar- 
rels for  lodgings,  an  occasional  one  of  a  different 
character  diversified  the  scene,  when  some  econo- 
mist more  chary  of  his  sixpences  than  his  peace 
of  mind,  at  bay  here  in  his  last  place  of  retreat, 
turned  to  face  the  pursuing  car-driver  and  porters, 
whom  he  has  unwisely  disappointed  of  a  trifling 
portion  of  their  plunder,  which  often  repeated  in 
the  course  of  a  longish  journey  effects  peihaps  the 
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burst  every  instant;  whilst,  in  fitting  chorus  to  this 
infernal  machine^  the  shouts  and  oaths  of  the  various 
actors,  with  the  bumping  of  boxes  and  the  rolling 
of  luggage,  the  coiling  of  ropes,  the  stamping  of 
feet,  and  the  rattle  of  carriages,  produce  in  their 
mixed  and  mingled  noises  a  deafening  clamour, 
similar  to  the  fearful  crash  that  fancy  may  picture 
to  itself  as  likely  to  attend  the  dissolution  of  the 
firm-set  earth    and   its    composing    elements,   as 

■ 

creation,  tottering  to  its  base,  heralds  returning 
diaos.  Suitable  presiding  genius  of  this  coarse  dis- 
turbance, the  skipper's  hoarse  and  angry  voice 
thunders  from  a  paddle-box  his  loud  commands,  with 
all  the  imperiousness  of  tone,  if  not  the  dignity  of 
mien^  wherewith  the  only  tolerated  despot  in  this 
free  empire  dictates  his  ukases  from  the  quarter- 
deck of  a  vessel  of  war ;  or  running  in  mid-air  upon 
the  slender  bridge  which  traverses  from  side  to  side 
the  fiery  gulf,  whose  nauseous  smell,  or  let  me 
say  intolerable  stench,  would,  like  Averni's  lake, 
forbid  the  passage  over  its  mouth  of  any  biped 
plumed  or  unplumed  save  one  who  hat  graduated 
in  its  greasy  school,  and,  wildly  gesticulating,  he 
dances  with  rage,  invoking  curses  on  the  infernal 
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reek  the  degradation  that  awaits  you^  when,  bom 
this  mountain  stream,  the  childhood  of  your  class, 
ye  long  for  tliat  growth  of  size  in  depth  and 
breadth  that  constitutes  the  prime  and  manhood  of 
the  full-grown  river ! 

**  Ye  tioy  ekes  thai  guiltless  sport. 

Like  linnets  in  the  bush ; 
Ye  little  know  the  ills  ye  court, 

When  manhood  is  your  wish." 

Alas  I  is  not  the  analogy  true  throughout  nature, 
all  things  ripening  only  to  destruction  ?  The  oak 
is  not  felled  until  it  has  come  to  maturity.  The 
grass  grows  only  to  be  cut.  The  corn  swells  in 
the  ear  only  for  the  flail.  In  animated  creation  it 
is  the  same.  The  sheep  and  the  ox  live  on  for  the 
shambles  alone.  The  horse  is  ignorant  of  the  torture 
that  barbarous  man  has  in  store  for  him,  until  he  has 
reached  his  prime ;  and  man,  the  sovereign  of  all, 
finds  in  all  around,  if  he  will  not  disdain  to  learn 
it,  a  full  and  pregnant  lesson  of  the  evanescence  of 
every  thing  earthly,  and  judging  by  the  increase 
of  woe  which  tracks  his  own  onward  course  through 
life,  and  presses  him  down  the  steep  descent  of  its 
nether  arch,  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  perfec- 
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tion  lie  pants  for  is  not,  if  to  be  lasting'  or  duil^l 
of  this  world ;  but  that  he  must  rear  kU  tbon^ 
oil  high,  and  as  he  alone  is  forme<)  to  Look  apw9 
it  is  thither  that  he  must  rabc  tlie  eye  of  li 
and   thither   waft   the  wishes   that  woo  «hii| 
fulfilment.     At  last,  the  ringing    of  the   bell 
the  increased  hurry-skiirry  overhead  announced 
arrival  of  the  mail-bag<<,  which  cutting  short  Ban 
adieu,  compelled  him  to  a  precipitate  retreat: 
cffcctin|^  of  this  hiH  utmost  agility  vraa  reqoM 
and  the  creaking  of  the  ship's  timber  gave  ttw 
understand  that  I  was  at  last  off,  and  freo  from  K 
Irammels    of    persecuting    duns.       My    inteii|i( 
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great  many  of  what  portrait  painters  would  call 
ftriking  likenesses  to  my  unfortunate  valise.     The 
only  casualty  that  distinguished  my  journey  being, 
what  was  in  my  limited  state  of  finance,  a  serious 
though  fortunately  not  irreparable  calamity.  Having 
nursed  with  a  solicitude  so  tender,  and  a  care  so 
unremitting,  as  to  have  completely  prevented  my 
sleeping  for  ten   minutes  together  on  the  whole 
road,   a  little   bit  of  printed  paper  which  I  had 
received  upon  paying  my  fare,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions to  preserve  the  same,  under  the  severe  con- 
ditions of,  if  lost,  having  to  pay  again,  I  had  yet 
lost  this  important  document,  which  contained  also 
a  vast  variety  of  rules  and  orders  for  conducting 
oneself  correctly,   in  what,   considering  that   the 
public  pay  for  them,  are  coolly  called  the  com- 
pany's carriages,  as  well  as  a  most  formidable  array 
of  pains  and  penalties  against  the  unwitting  trans- 
gpressors*    This  I  had  looked  at  over  and  over  again, 
removing  it  from  my  hand  to  my  greatcoat  pocket, 
from  my  greatcoat  pocket  to  my  under-coat  pocket, 
and  from  thence  to  my  waistcoat,  but  by  some  most 
unpardonable  and  guilty  negligence,  found  I  was 
without  it  on  re-entering  the  carriage  at  one  of  the 
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ticket,  was  the  securing  the  proprietors  against  loss, 
a  performance  in  my  opinion  scarcely  fair  to  entail 
upon  people  who,  paying  very  well  for  their  con- 
veyancC)  have  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  the 
proprietors,  their  profits,  or  their  loss;  matters  no 
doubt  of  deep  interest  to  the  broad-brimmed  mono- 
polisers of  railways^  but  about  which  the  generality 
of  travellers  are  most  properly  utterly  careless. 

My  selection  of  London  as  the  immediate  termi- 
nus of  my  journey,  arose  not  from  any  particular 
business  that  called  me  thither^  or  from  any  friendly 
connexions  there  whose  hospitable  and  kind  re- 
ception temptingly  induced  my  visit  to  it^  but 
because  London  is  the  high-road  to  every  place^ 
the  certain  rendezvous  for  meeting  everybody,  the 
proper  place  for  every  undertaking,  the  usual 
resort  for  all  whose  condition  is  calamitous,  as 
well  as  the  correct  pleasure-ground  of  those  whose 
circumstances  are  the  reverse;  in  fact  bound  on 
whatever  errand,  or  in  whatever  quarter  a  man 
may  be,  it  almost  always  happens  that  he  goes  to 
town,  and  for  this  reason,  I  suppose,  for  it  would 
puzzle  me  to  assign  a  better,  or  even  another,  I 

too  had  come  to  London,  though  wholly  unresolved 
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as  to  what  my  next  step  should  be,  •■  my  origlal 
intention  of  proceeding  to  Paris  in  wardlJ 
Gerald  O'Donnell  was  now  rendered  tiMlfis,  M 
my  having  learned  that  he  was  most  fMvtMtl 
elsewliere;  and  my  other  former  plan  of  loohte 
lor  a  renewal  of  association  witli  Itim  upon  Ulrf 
of  old  companionship  was  even  more  compleO^ 
defeated,  by  the  knowledge  I  now  ptMsessed  of  M 
litter  unfitness  for  what  is  commonly  called  bd^f 
friends,  in  conseqnence  of  the  total  &lteratioii  i| 
our  relative  positions.  Few  of  the  intimaciefl  tri 
most  closely  cultivated  and  uninterruptedly 
longed,  originating  in  a  similarity  of  taste  andal 
lality  of  means   (the  most 
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being  altogether  impracticable  under  the  conse^- 
quences  of  the  twofold  alteration  that  had  occurred 
in  our  relative  positions,  by,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
transference  to  O'Donnell  of  affluence  so  great  as 
to  have  restored  to  him  in  the  opinion  of  his 
fanatical  and  vulgar-minded  political  persecutors,  a 
reputation  and  character  never  forfeited  in  any 
other  quarter,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  exile  of 
myself,  as  a  fugitive  debtor,  only  rescued  from 
confinement  by  the  noble  and  generous  disinter- 
estedness of  a  comparative  stranger.  What  course 
therefore  to  adopt  I  had  not  by  any  means  decided 
upon,  and  half  intending  to  remain,  and  half  to 
move  to  the  Continent,  and  in  no  condition  to  take 
up  my  quarters  in  those  parts  I  was  used  formerly 
to  frequent,  I  for  the  moment  contented  myself  by 
retaining  a  bed-room  at  a  gallery  house  in  the  city, 
from  whence  I  could  make  a  descent  upon  the 
other  end  if  I  pleased,  and  contrive  to  spin  out 
my  slender  means  through  the  instrumentality  of 
those  cheap  places  of  refreshment  which  stud  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rupert- street,  wherein  the 
decayed  gentleman  may  secure  his  dinner  for  a 
shilling,  enlivened  by  the  farce  of  life  performing 


around  him.  A  vastly  genteel  feHow,  wfao  aoM, 
two  hours  before  declined  joining'  a  joria)  [artj  ^ 
some  expensive  hotel,  in  consequence  of  an  eng^fw 
ment  most  provokingly  ungetoffkble  in  Berkelejk 
iquarp,  is  now  placed  behind  a  b'tlJe  tablet  V 
which  with  a  geographical  skill  derived  froin  m 
habilua)  acquaintance  with  the  varioos  partB  of 
the  low-ceiling  apartment,  be  has  on  entraoM 
unhesitatingly  sailed  up,  and  scanDing  a  tnoraio^ 
paper  which  has  been  brought  him  to  qaiet  hit 
noisy  clamours  for  an  evening  one,  eyes  with  a 
practised  glance  the  many-stepped  advance  of  the 
waiter,  delecting  at  once,  whilst  even  in  the  doof^ 
whether  the  small  pyramid  of  t 
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single  potato  steams  its  invitation,  the  attendant, 
replaced  by  a  boy  {charg4  d^ affairs  from  a  neigh- 
bouring pot-house)  passes  on  to  repeat  the  same 
ceremony  at  the  next  table,  or  perhaps  enumerate 
the  delicacies  consumed  by  its  thrifty  occupant, 
summing  up  each  particular  part  of  the  evidence 
furnished  by  the  destroyed — one  beef^  one  cabbage, 
one  bread,  one  cheese,  etc.  etc.,  with  the  same 
unerring  precision  that  distinguishes  the  judicial 
arbiter  of  lives  and  fortunes.  The  scanty  and 
uncomfortable  meal  nearly  over,  another  member  of 
the  intended  convivial  party,  sneaking  in  he  hopes 
unnoticed,  beholds  with  amazement  him  of  the 
Berkeley-square  dinner-party  looking  at  him  over 
the  rim  of  a  pewter-pot,  a  mutual  recognition  takes 
place,  "  Yes,  I  found  myself  so  ill,  this  deuced 
cold  is  so  heavy  upon  me — ehem,  ehem,  ehem  I 
obliged  to  give  it  up, — sent  Sir  Philip  a  note, 
heMl  never  forgive  me,  I  know  he  wont,  it  is  most 
provoking.'* 

'< So  it  is  my  dear  fellow!  I'm  delighted  I  met 
you.  As  soon  as  I  found  you  could  not  come,  I  cut 
the  concern  too;  it  will  be  an  infernally  noisy, 
drunken  business;  I  was  very  glad  to  get  off,  and 
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that  you  proceed  according  to  the  enclosed,  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  ld3rd  regiment  of  foot,  in 
which  corps  you  are  to  understand  that  you  hold 
a  commission^  which  was  obtained  for  you  by  pur- 
chase several  weeks  back  by  Sir  Charles.  The 
reasons  of  his  not  having  before  communicated  this 
fact  to  you,  he  desires  me  to  say  are  such  as  he 
deems  sufficient,  but  with  which  he  conceives  it 
unnecessary  to  furnish  you.  The  enclosed  is  the 
official  letter  from  the  Adjutant-general,  ordering 
you  to  join  at  Portsmouth,  on  or  before  the  20th 
inst  You  are  also  to  understand  that  upon  pre* 
senting  yourself  at  the  Army  Clothing  Establish- 
ment of  Messrs.  Discount^  Plunder  &  Co.,  Regent- 
street,  you  will  be  supplied  with  whatever  military 
appointments  are  necessary,  instructions  to  that 
effect  having  been  forwarded  to  them  by  me.  Sir 
Charles  thinks  it  right  to  further  apprise' you,  that 
the  debts  fraudulently  contracted  by  you  in  Dublin 
prior  to  your  visit  to  Morton  Castle,  will  be 
arranged  in  course  of  time.  Any  further  difficulties 
you  may  contract,  will  therefore  be  met  as  you 
may  think  proper  to  provide ;  Sir  Charles  not 
conceiving  that  a  due  regard  for  the  interest  of 
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years,  you  will  be  a  wiser  and  better  man,  as  you 
will  undoubtedly  be  an  older  one. 
I  remain,  my  dear  Sir^ 

By  Sir  Charles's  direction^ 
Your  faithful  Servant, 

Edward  Browne.'' 

"  P,  S.  (Private,)  My  dear  Friend, — I  assure 
you  it  gave  me  great  pain  to  write  you  the  above, 
only  be  prudent,  and  I  think  you  will  do  very  well. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

E.  B.^' 

This  was  a  startler :  here^I  was,  as  red  a  lobster 
as  ever  came  out  of  the  pot«  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  New  South  Wales  !  Convict  ships  ! 
Thirty  years  abroad !  1  was  dumbfounded,  and 
not  knowing  exactly  what  I  did,  broke  the  fish's 
head  as  he  held  it  above  water,  and  by  the  address 
of  <<  Lishmakeel  Castle,"  at  once  saw  that  my 
excellent  friend  Captain  Barry  had  left  Dublin. 
It  began : — 

*'Dear  Tarleton, — Here  I  am,  as  you  will 
perceive,  come  down  to  my  uncle  Barry  of  Castle 
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it  be^  for  the  love  of  heaven  sell  immediately,  for 
he  t;ell8  me  that  they  are  going  to  Botany  Bay,  so 
unless  you  wish  to  be  transported  act  accordingly. 
I  only  hope  this  may  come  in  time  to  put  you  on 
your  guard,  for  this  same  Ernest  Adolphus  has  got 
in  my  opinion  into  a  horrible  mess  himself.  His 
mother  has  been  dying  this  long  time  to  see  him 
in  a  red  coat,  and  what  did  she  do  but  persuade 
poor  Auralian  to  invite  the  two  English  chaps  that 
have  bought  the  county  seats,  to  come  and  stop 
here  with  a  pack  of  their  friends  for  the  Easter 
holidays,  who,  members  and  friends,  appear  to  me 
to  be  little  better  than  shopkeepers,  and  sir,  she 
has  been  bothering  these  two  fellows  for  a  com- 
mission, unknown  to  Auralian,  who  would  not  con* 
descend  to  ask  a  favour  of  such  rabble,  and  only 
agreed  to  let  them  come  on  a  visit  in  consequence 
of  his  own  public  capacity  as  Sheriff;  and  what  do 
you  think  they  have  done?  As  a  mighty  great 
fiivour  indeed,  by  Auralian's  fobbing  out  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  Ernest  Adolphus  (what  a 
deuce  of  a  name  he  has  got !)  is  to  be  allowed  to  go 
and  die  of  yellow  fever  at  Sierra  Leone.  Auralian 
is  as  mad  as  thunder  about  it,  but  Mrs.  O'R.  says 
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Mother  Walking  would  have  killed  me  with  ques« 
tions  about  you,  so  by  way  o(  a  joke  I  told  them 
that  I  believed  you  were  gone  over  to  EngliMfid 
along  with  Sir  Morton  Moville,  on  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Highbred,  and  if  you  had  seen  how  Daffy  looked 
when  I  said  so,  and  the  booby  could  not  keep  him- 
self quiet,  but  must  shove  in  a  word  to  say  that 
was  quite  impossible,  for  that  he  was  in  Fitz- 
william-square  when  Sir  Morton  and  his  daughter 
joined  Mr.  Highbred;  and  upon  my  remarking 
that  perhaps  the  crowd  prevented  his  seeing  you, 
he  added,  *The  crowd  Captain  Barry,  no  doubt 
was  great,  and  not  unjustly  so  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion, but  I,  Captain  Barry,  was  not  to  be  impeded 
by  this,  for  I  was  above  them — I  was  on  the  rails/ 
And  it  would  be  no  great  harm  if  he  was  stuck 
there  still  say  I  ^  however  as  I  am  out  of  the  way 
here  I  don't  mind,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  leave 
Dublin,  which  I  did  three  days  after  you,  and  have 
had  an  uncommon  pleasant  time  of  it  at  Kinnegad 
races,  where  poor  Auralian  lost  a  good  deal  of 
money  to  Sir  George  Boozer.  Terry  Ragin  and 
Mrs.  O^Reilly  having  persuaded  him  by  way  of 
keeping  up  the  dignity  of  his  office  to  run  a  horse, 
although  the  poor  man  knows  nothing  at  all  about 
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**  P.  S.  I  break  open  my  letter  to  put  in  one  that 
was  left  for  you  at  Cullen's^  and  which,  being  in 
my  coat-pocket,  I  forgot,  and  did  not  find  until 
this  morning.  I  hope  the  delay  will  not  be  of  any 
consequence.  Be  sure  yon  write  to  me,  and  tell 
me  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  yourself,  and 
say  if  I  can  do  anything  for  you." 

The  other  letter  I  had  not  before  looked  at,  or 
it  would  have  received  prior  attention;  the  well- 
known  handwriting  that  traced  its  direction,  de- 
serving at  my  hands  notice  beyond  that  of  almost 
all  others ;  it  was  from  Emily  Moville : 

*^  FitztoilUam-square  East^  April  19. 

"  My  Dear  William, — As  from  your  not  having 
yet  called,  it  is  most  probable  that  (the  hour  of  our 
leaving  being  now  so  close,)  I  shall  not  see  you 
before  I  go,  and  I  therefore  snatch  the  few  hasty 
moments  I  can  command,  to  bid  you  adieu  in 
writing.  I  wish  much  that  you  could  have  come, 
as  there  are  many  things  upon  which  I  desired 
greatly  to  have  spoken  with  you ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  no  light  or  idle  cause  has  produced  your 
absence,  for  I  am  not  so  fantastically  precise  as, 
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not  then  happen  that  he  who  has  cast  off  his  son, 
left  him  inpoverty,  heaped  disgrace  upon  his  head, 
and  rejected  the  mediation  of  any,  may  prove  less 
obdurate,  and  become  more  relenting,  when  he 
finds  that  the  friend  for  whom  his  son  dared  to 
encounter  his  wrath,  was  not  so  abject,  so  vile,  so 
utterly  discreditable,  as  youjifather  did  believe  Mr. 
O'Donnell  to  be?  but  has  now  become  the  master 
of  a  noble  fortune,  the  admired  and  respected  of 
men  of  such  a  class  as  Mr.  Highbred ;  and  with  the 
prudential  foresight  of  parental  fondness  (ah !  what 
a  deception  is  in  these  words  1  the  fondness  of  what, 
is  it?)  may  be  now  induced  himself  to  tender 
the  olive  branch  that  he  before  spurned,  and 
invite  a  reconciliation  that  he  has  hitherto  refused 
to  ikten  to.  This  is  what  I  have  desired  to  talk 
with  you  upon.  I  feel  confident  that  something 
might  be  done  in  this  view  of  the  case,  at  least 
I  have  myself  found — I  cannot  tell  you  with  what 
disgust — the  alteration  which  Mr.  O'Donnell's 
change  of  fortune  has  produced  in  the  tone  of 
some  about  me,  and  the  mercenary  creature  who 
was  chosen  for  my  companion  has  not  scrupled 
to  recommend  a  renewal  of  my  acquaintance  with 

VOL.   III.  K 
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adoring  wife  of  Gerald  CDonnell;  and  yet,  to 
again  see  him  is  impossible — to  meet  him,  to  tell 
him,  when  that  meeting  shall  have  renewed  our 
intimacy,  and  recalled  the  feelings  which  to  own 
would  in  open  courtship  cause  no  blush,  that  a& 
now  supposing  I  were  about  to  be  united  to  him' 
my  love  does  not  exceed  in  strength,  nor  surpass 
in  purity,  the  love  I  felt  for  him  at  the  moment 
that  I  allowed  misfortune  and  degradation  to  drive 
him  from  me,  is  what  I  never  can  do.     To  make 
the  sacrifice  then  was  his  duty — it  has  now  become 
mine.     You  will  see  him ;  and  when  you  do,  tell 
him    to    avoid   my   presence   as    though    leprosy 
infected  me,  to  forbear  addressing  me;  and  if  he 
ever  loved  me,  if  he  be  your  friend,  that  he  add 
not  to  the  struggle  I  have  to  undergo,  an  unne- 
cessary pang  by  our  again  meeting.     I  know  not 
whether  I  may  have  done  right  in  speaking  so 
openly,  perhaps  even  with  you,  friendly  and  sincere 
as  I  have  ever  found  you,  the  leaven  of  the  world 
may   convert  the  candour  I  have   used  into  an 
unmaidenly  forwardness,  an  unbecoming  boldness, 
but  it  will  not  be  so;  you  who  know  me  so  well, 
who  have  been  cognizant  of  the  whole  course  of 
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Morton^  would  not^  I  am  confident,  have  existed. 
Perhaps,  however,  you  are  right;  from  man  to  man 
there  is  such  pride,  that  were  it  not  for  the  softer 
interference  of  us  women,  the  stream  of  life  would 
be  even  more  intolerably  rough  than  it  is.  Wishing 
you  a  lot  happier  than  your  present,  or  than  hers  is 
ever  likely  to  be  who  writes  to  you, 
Believe  me  ever,  my  dear  William, 

Your  sincere  and  affectionate  Cousin, 

E.  MOVILLE." 

^^  P.  S.  Your  answer  to  this  will  of  course  be 
sent  to  Straffington,  as  that  will  be  our  head-quar- 
ters; and,  during  our  tour  of  visits  amongst  my 
mother^s  relatives,  no  other  address  will  be  so  sure. 
My  father  thinks  of  our  running  up  to  London  for 
a  few  weeks  early  next  month,  so  that  I  may  be 
presented  at  Court,  and  we  afterwards  return  to 
Straffington,  with  Lady  Gillsland,  Mr.  EUghbred's 
only  child,  who  is  at  present  on  the  Continent, 
at  Gratz,  in  Styria,  on  a  visit  to  the  Duchess 
D*Angouleme,  but  is  to  be  in  town  with  the  Earl 
about  the  latter  end  of  May.'* 


This  kind  leller  of  Emily's  was  not,  likvi 
pieces  of  good  advice,  a  mere  empty  proTMlli 
regard,  for,  on  examining  t)ie  eucloscd  boulHJ 
I  found  it  to  be  for  fifty  pounds — a  flun  to  H 
tliat  moment,  of  immense  importance.  Tbe4| 
enclosure  I  found  to  be  a  few  lines  from  Mr.  8J 
bred,  written  upon  paper  amazingly  thick^j 
haudwriting  peculiarly  bold  and  plain.  It ' 
thus:— 


"  Casllf  of  Dublin,  Tuesday,  April  19, 1^ 

'■  Deau  Mit.  Tableton, — Myfriend  SirMsl 
Moville  tells  mc  you  are  coming  to  England  4 
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as  you  find  yourself  comfortable,  which  will  make 
me  feel  so  too,  and  as  soon  as  you  wish  to  go  will 
you  oblige  me  by  going  ?  This,  my  dear  sir,  may 
savour  to  you  of  unnecessary  bluntness;  I  trust, 
however^  that  the  opportunities  which  we  have  had 
of  knowing  each  other^  unfortunately  not  as  nume- 
rous as  I  could  have  wished,  will  have  convinced 
you  that  this  style  of  addressing  you  is  the  result 
not  of  a  presumptuous^  familiarity,  but  of  a  desire 
to  be  perfectly  candid,  which  in  more  formal  guise 
is  not  so  easy. 

Always,  my  dear  Sir, 

With  great  truth  yours, 

Geoffrey  Highbred. 
To  William  Tarleton,  Esq. 

etc  etc.  etc." 
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attention  to  the  important  details  which  imperioiisly 
required  the  absolute  devotion  of  all  my  thoughts 
in  their  service — a  demand  not  usually  as  little 
cheerfully  obeyed  by  the  enthusiastic  and  juvenile 
votary  of  scarlet  and  gold,  as  it  was  reluctantly 
performed  by  myself,  a  profound  ignoramus  in  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  regulation,  and  disqualified 
moreover  by  the  lateness  of  my  adoption  of  this 
career,  as  well  as  by  the  total  absence  of  all  military 
mania,  for  encountering  with  pleasure  or  discharg- 
ing with  zeal  the  highly  intellectual  functions  of 
equipment.  And  indeed,  sooth  to  say,  unblinded 
by  the  attractions  of  a  soldier's  life,  undoubtedly 
possessing  peculiar  and  not  trifling  charms  to  a 
single  man,  far  other  than  the  puerile  and  silly 
vanities  of  gaudy  tinsel  in  which  the  newly  gazetted 
boy  commonly  sums  up  its  chief,  if  not  sole  recom- 
mendations, I  regarded  with  dismay  my  enrolment 
in  a  corps  whose  approaching  destination  was  so 
vastly  remote  and  almost,  I  might  say,  ultra-mun- 
dane, as  well  as  directed  to  a  quarter  in  which  the 
colonization  of  the  involuntarily  expatriated  gave 
to  our  service  there  an  appearance  of  penal  exile, 
not    inappropriately    referred    to    by    my  friend 
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name  you  for.  Here  you  see  sir,*'  and  he  opened 
a  drawer,  "we  have  our  facings  always  ready. 
Every  shade  in  the  regulation,  there  is  the  royal 
blue,  white,  buff,  black,  yellow,  purple,  green, 
gosling  green  (I  beg  pardon,  sir,  no  such  colour 
now),  bright  green,  sky-blue,  red — beautiful  sir ! 
ain't  they?  quite  a  rainbow,  soft  as  silk;  just  look 
at  the  gloss  on  this  cloth,  sir — smooth  as  ice,  you 
see,  sir.  But  here  give  me  leave  to  shew  you  the 
very  newest  thing.  This  is  the  new  hussar  dress ; 
splendid,  sir !  if  you  examine  it  closely  you  will 
perceive  an  extra  row  of  lace  on  the  pelisse ;  tasty, 
very,  sir,  don't  you  think  so  ?  an  increase  of  fur 
you  will  also  observe,  costly  in  the  extreme  I 
assure  you,  sir.  Ah,  I  see  you  prefer  the  plain 
scarlet,  well  it  is  neater  I  must  own-*the  Iddd  is 
a  very  pretty  uniform,  it  will  become  your  figure 
remarkably  well,  sir.  Tight  at  the  waist  of  course, 
and  broad  at  the  chest;  we  have  invented  a  new 
mode  of  cutting,  that  gives  at  least  three  inches 
to  the  shoulders,  it  gives  a  fine  manly  appearance, 
sir ;  it  has  been  approved  of  by  Lord  Skimmilk  of 
the  Life  Guards.  You  know  him  sir,  perhaps, 
eldest  son  of  the  Marquess  of  Voteright.     He  is 
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talking  of  their  establishments  in  Ireland^  whilst 
they  themselves  bask  in  the  magnificence  of  two 
rooms  on  the  drawing-room  floor,  or  possibly  the 
parlours,  or  it  may  be  a  two-pair  front  Now  as 
there  were  at  this  time  several  members  of  the 
same  name  as  my  friend  Hack,  inquiring  for  Mr. 
Hack  at  the  House  of  Commons  was  pretty  much 
a  la  Monsieur  Tonson,  except  that  indeed  in  this 
particular  case,  the  one  I  sought  for^  from  being 
in  the  habit  of  wearing  an  enormously  high  sugars 
loaf  hat,  a  good  deal  ^^d  FEspagnolle"  as  well 
as  of  making  long  speeches  on  Peninsular  affairs, 
was  familiarly  known  among  the  initiated  under 
the  soubriquet  of  ^^  Spanish  Hack."  However  this 
addendum  was  scarce  qualified  for  common  use, 
so  after  a  little  reflection  I  resolved  upon  trying 
the  best  ground  in  London  to  hit  upon  my 
countryman,  so  proceeding  to  the  Union  Hotel, 
Cockspur-street,  I,  according  to  my  expectations, 
at  once  got  tidings  of  him,  and  as  I  equally  ex- 
pected, discovered  that  he  was  lodging  in  Jermyn- 
street,  and  upon  repairing  thither  found  him  at 
home,  ill  undisputed  possession  of  the  drawing- 
rooms  front  and  back,  in  the  latter  of  which  the 
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begged  of  me  to  take  a  chair  for  a  few  moments, 
which  having  done,  I  waited  quietly  until  the  de- 
putation (as  a  very  fat,  over-dressed,  vulgar-looking 
man,  pompously  described  himself)  had  withdrawn, 
and  the  clerk,  a  thin  pale  debauched-looking  young 
man,  had  retired  with  the  letters  he  bad  been 
writing.  As  he  quitted  the  apartment.  Hack 
rubbing  his  hands  remarked,  ^<  that's  a  good  job 
done  with  at  all  events;  excessively  fatiguing  I 
assure  you,  but  I  could  not  refuse,  it  would  not 
be  politic  you  see ;  and  in  accordance  with  a  par- 
ticular request  from  some  of  my  supporters  in 
Clashnavogue,  I  have  sent  off  a  verbatim  copy 
of  my  speech  on  the  Slave  Trade,  whic!i  will 
appear  in  the  Clashnavogue  Chronicle  on  Tuesday 
next  I  am  in  hopes  that  it  will  draw  attention 
in  that  country,  for  they  don't  think  half  enough 
of  foreign  relations  in  Ireland ;  for  what  at  the 
present  moment  can  afford  greater  scope  for  in- 
terest than  the  condition  of  the  Peninsula — Spain 
and  Portugal,  my  dear  friend,  necessarily  and 
justly  attract  the  regard  of  all  thinking  men.  It  is 
very  mortifying  to  me  to  find  such  gross  ignorance 
pervading  my  constituents  on  these  subjects,  and 
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tion,  I  took  advantage  of  the  cessation  of  my 
honourable  friend's  voluble  discourse  to  urge  my 
own  object ;  and  having  explained  the  predicament 
in  which  I  was  placed^  Hack  entered  into  my  diffi* 
culties  in  the  most  warm  and  friendly  manner. 

*^  I  see  it  at  a  glimpse/'  he  said,  '^  the  object 
you  have  in  view  is  a  transfer  of-— Spanish  securities^ 
I  beg  your  pardon,  I  meant  to  say  from  the  13dd 
regiment  to  some  corps  recently  come  home.  Is 
not  that  it?" 

" Quite  so"  I  replied. 

*'  And  of  course  you  will  prefer  a  better  one ;  if 
possible,  rifles,  fusileers,  or  light  infiintry.  I  see 
exactly  what  you  mean,  and  it  must  be  done 
immediately  /  well  we  must  see  to  it,  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  I  fear;  however,  I  assure  you 
my  dear  Tarleton  (and  he  kindly  pressed  my 
hand),  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  no  efforts  of 
mine  shall  be  left  unexerted,  it  will  afford  me  the 
greatest  gratification  to  accomplish  this  for  you, 
but  you  must  not  be  too  sanguine ;  it  may  seem  a 
trifling  thing  to  do,  but  I  assure  you  the  immense 
run  there  is,  makes  it  difficult  to  carry  anything* 
I  shall  see  what  I  can  do,  and  you  must  come  and 
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out;  an  event  announced  as  likely  to  be  of  speedy 
occurrence  by  his  servant,  who  kept  continually 
running  in  and  out  from  the  bed-room  to  the 
sitting-room,  on  each  occasion  declaring  "Mr. 
Hack  will  be  out  in  a  minute,  sir ;"  and  in  the 
course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  my  honourable 
friend  made  his  appearance. 

"  Punctual  I  see  Tarleton,  that  is  the  way, 
nothing  like  it,  as  my  friend  Sir  Theophilus  re- 
marks, punctuality  is  the  soul  of  bosiness,  in  the 
same  manner  as  some  of  these  play-writers  say, 
that  in  love  it  forms  a  kind  of  constancy.  Well 
sir,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  1  why  did  not  you 
make  the  tea?  Holloa!  Molloy  (addressing  his 
servant)  why  don't  you  get  breakfast  ?" 

"The  tay  is  wet  your  honour,"  returned  this 
importation  from  Clashnavogue.  "  I  knew  you 
would  be  in  a  hurry  sir,  having  to  see  so  many 
people  before  you  went  to  'oommatee,'  and  as  you 
like  to  be  in  time  sir,  I  have  got  everything  ready, 
only  the  man  has  not  come  with  the  paper  yet." 

"  Dear  me  that  i^  very  provoking,  see  after  it 
at  once  Molloy,  I  want  to  see  it  particularly  this 
morning;"  and  as  Motloy  left  the  room,  Hack 
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manded  by  Colonel  Flog,  and  Lard  work  we  had  of 
it  too  sir ;  what  with  want  of  money,  want  of  food, 
fever^  hard  usage^  severe  punishments,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  terrible  Carlisms  we  had  to  fight 
with — they  were  ugly  customers  I  can  tell  you  sir; 
and  as  I  told  your  honor  before,  if  it  was  not 
for  the  assistance  we  gave  at  Hernano,  they  would 
have  bate  all  the  soldiers  that  they  sent  out  of  the 
ships  (marines  I  believe  they  call  them);  there 
they  were  running  away  as  fast  as  they  could  when 
we  marched  up,  but  we  soon  turned  the  tables/' 
"  Do  you  really  tell  me  so  MoUoy  ?" 
<'  Faith  and  truth  I  do  sir,  and  as  I  told  your 
honor,  them  was  all  lies  in  the  newspapers  about 
us  having  been  beaten." 

"  Well  Molloy,  well,  bring  up  the  eggs.  You 
see  Tarleton  what  an  admirable  thing  it  is  to  have 
accurate  information,  and  from  a  source  you  can 
confide  in  too ;  it  is  very  odd  how  perverse  some 
people  are,  but  actually  it  often  happens  that  many 
of  the  statements  I  make  in  my  place  in  parliament 
are  contradicted  and  rashly  contravened  by  people 
who  know  nothing  on  the  subject;    they  all  no 
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Study  of  all  its  difficulties,  and  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  character  and  disposition  of  the 
people ;  but  bless  me,  my  dear  friend,  can  you  not 
find  it?  Ah,  I  see  how  it  is — that  is  selfish  of  you ; 
you  are  reading  it  to  yourself!" 

Assuring  him  of  his  error  in  this  respect,  for 
that  I  had  been  unable  to  discover  the  speech,  he 
insisted  upon  having  the  paper  himself. 

^'  Here,  let  me  see  now ;  yes,  here  the  debate 
begins.  Colonel  Lawlor,  Viscount  Lawson,  Mr. 
Mander,  Sir  Smith  Brown,  then  me — ^no,  holloa! 
What  is  this?  General  Button:  God  bless  my 
soul,  what  a  mistake  I  and  yet  it  is  so ;  yes,  the 
large  print  of  the  names  —  Sir  Smith  Brown, 
General  Button — ay,  General  Button,  here  he 
begins.  O,  ay  I  here  it  is ;  I  see  now,  there  is  a 
small  paragraph  before — let  me  see  what  it  is. — 
^The  honourable  and  gallant  Baronet  sat  down 
amid  loud  cheering,  and  was  followed  in  a  long 
and  argumentative  speech  by  Mr.  Hack,  who  went 
over  the  whole  of  the  ground  in  a  speech  of  vast 
power,  displaying  immense  research,  but  which 
from  its  great  length  we  do  not  give,  as  well  as 
from  its  containing  nothing  in  addition   to   tlie 
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going  to  apeak  to  you  about  when  that  odious 
paper  was  brought  in.  You  know  what  you  were 
desirous  of  obtaining  was  a  transfer  from  the  regi- 
ment to  which  you  had  been  appointed,  the  one 
hundred  and — dear  me,  how  stupid " 

"  Thirty-third,"  I  added. 

"  Ay,  very  true,  the  193rd ;  well,  a  transfer  from 
the  133rd  regiment  to  some  other  not  immediately 
going  abroad;  you  perc'ive  I  recollect  precisely 
the  object  you  have  in  view,  and  if  I  remember 
aright  it  was  further  agreed  that  Fusileers,  Rifles, 
or  Light  Infantry  would  be  more  desirable.  I  also 
told  you  that  having  no  connexion  or  interest  at 
the  Horse  Guards  I  should  apply  to  my  friend  tlie 
Secretary  at  War,  and  I  accordingly  took  an  oppor- 
tunity last  night  of  seeing  Higgingbottom,  who 
entertained  my  application  in  the  kindest  manner. 
Now  I  have  in  the  first  place  to  inform  you  that 
you  cannot  hope  to  carry  Rifles  or  Light  Infantry, 
or  as  Higgingbottom  called  them  '  crack  corps,'  (a 
name  that  Sir  Theophilus,  who  was  present  at  the 
time,  declared  in  his  usual  witty  manner  was 
given  them  from  the  particular  sound  their  gnns 
make  when  fired,  as  you  will  perceive,  he  said,  '  It 
VOL.  lU.  L 
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people  except  by  appointment,  or  else  we  migtit 
look  in  at  his  office;  but  for  my  own  part  I  think 
the  House  of  Commons  In  the  proper  place  for  a 
member  of  parliament  to  speak  witb  a  minister." 

I  joyfully  acceded  to  tliis  proposal,  as  I  began 
to  suspect  that  Hack's  ansiety  to  serve  me  was 
more  in  word  than  deed,  and  concluded  that  were 
I  fortunate  enough  to  bring  him  to  an  interview 
mth  his  Right  Honorable  friend  the  Secretary  at 
War,  I  should  at  once  be  able  to  judge  whether 
he  made  his  application  in  earnest,  or  if  it  was  only 
one  of  those  make-believe  pretended  pieces  of  pa< 
tronage  which  never  go  beyond  purely  humbu^ng 
the  unfortunate  dupe  who  is  silly  enough  to  count 
upon  its  assistance.  The  love  of  punctuality  be 
bad  before  so  much  boasted  of  was  now  exhibited, 
for  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  with  the 
■aststaoce  of  his  valet  £x-coloitr-Ser|eant  Molloy, 
the  worthy  representative  of  Ciashnavt^ue  was 
shaken  into  a  spadous  surtout  of  blue,  provided 
with  a  cape  and  altogether  not  unlike  a  chairman's 
great  coat,  a  garment  which  be  invariably  wore  up 
to  the  first  of  June,  and  then  proceeded  to  put 
on  his  Spanish  hat,  which  baving  done,  '*  Spanish 
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friend  Higgingbottom,  wlio  I  fiad  will  not  be  here 
until  tbe  Hoase  meets  to-night,  so  my  dear  friend 
I  will  say  adieu,  and  you  shall  have  the  result  of 
my  interview  with  Higgingbottom  in  a  letter  as  I 
told  you:"  shaking  me  most  cordially  by  the  hand, 
the  much  sought  for,  and  very  useless  Hack, 
moved  on,  as  the  policemen  have  it.  When  my 
new  companion  addressing  me  with  a  &ce  of  great 
commiseration  sud,  "  I  hope  Mr.  Tarleton  you 
don't  espect  anything  from  that  asfl,  for  by  my 
oath,  you  need  not;  he  is  the  rottenest  blackguard 
that  any  one  ever  depended  upon;  there  was  a 
friend  of  mine  whom  he  promised  to  serve,  and 
to  whom  moreover  he  was  under  obligation,  and 
he  kept  him  hanging  off  and  on  for  ever  so  long, 
and  then  did  nothing  at  all  in  the  end."  In  answer 
to  some  further  questions,  I  explained  to  this 
gentleman  what  my  position  with  Hack  was,  when 
he  at  once  told  me,  "  I  assure  you,  you  are  losing 
your  time,  the  man  will  never  stir  one  peg  for  you> 
he  loves  to  have  people  running  after  him,  that  be 
may  affect  to  patronize  them,  and  professes  tbe 
utmost  anxiety  to  assist  them,  though  in  reality 
be  never  makes  the  slightest  attempt,  and  has  not 
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&ny  desire  wlifttever  to  do  ^ood  to  anybodf  ]  i 
moreover,  be  has  not  the  power,  if  be  woiik).  'I 
may  «-onder  perhaps,  to  see  so  many  of  tliettl 
TUiuiing  after  bim,  and  solicitiog  hitn,  but  dif 
upon  it  tbey  are  only  green  hands  bere,  &C^ 
lieve  me,  no  mao  of  any  experience  in  the  nM 
ment  of  parliamentary  jobs  would  crass  tbe  ] 
to  obtain  Lis  countenance  or  support;  be  irmy 
himself  forvard  and  make  a  g^at  fun.  and 
very  big  about  foreign  affairs,  but  I  assure  yt 
has  no  weight  or  iitfluence  whatever  witb  gtf 
ment,  except  for  the  carrying  of  some  small  ed 
and   to   be  sure,   such 
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can't  do  it'  That  is  the  way  with  them  my  dear 
Mr.  Tarleton,  I  know  them  of  old ;  unless  you  can 
be  of  use  to  them,  and  give  them  a  quid  pro  quo^ 
take  my  word  for  it :  there  are  not  many  who  pay 
for  seats  in  this  House  will  serve  any  but  them- 
selves— kith  or  kin^  friend  or  relative^  must  all  give 
way  here  to  number  one;  and  if  you  only  think 
of  it,  how  can  it  be  otherwise.  Recollect  the 
sums  of  money  that  most  of  them  have  to  pay  for 
admission;  just  look  at  that  business  some  years 
ago  at  Ludlow,  and  tell  me  if  you  think  a  gentle- 
man has  not  a  right  to  think  of  himself,  when  he 
has  to  go  through  such  a  scene  of  expense,  mortifi- 
cation, and  annoyance;  to  be  robbed  and  plundered 
by  a  set  of  ruffians,  who,  after  pocketing  your 
money,  turn  round  upon  you  and  cut  your  throat; 
for  my  part,  I  think  no  one  has  a  right  to  expect 
these  men  to  ask  favours  for  them,  and  if  they 
would  only  have  the  candour  to  say  so,  no  one  could 
blame  them ;  but  it  is  when  they  go  on  as  Hack 
does,  that  one  has  a  right  to  find  fault.  If  you 
take  my  advice,  you  will  make  up  your  mind  to 
go  to  New  South  Wales,  and  prepare  as  fast  as 
you  can  for  the  Iddrd ;   and  of  another  thing  be 
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^'  House  of  Commons^  May  11,  18 — . 

^*  Dear  Tarleton, — L  snatch  a  few  moments 
from  my  duties  in  the  House  to  write  to  you  in 
the  Library.  Your  claims,  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  being  able  to  inform  you,  have  been  most  kindly 
entertained  by  my  Right  Honorable  friend  the 
Secretary  at  War,  who  assures  me  that  nothing  in 
the  world  would  afford  him  so  much  gratification 
as  obliging  me^  by  serving  you  in  the  way  that 
you  require;  but  that,  on  examination^  he  finds 
that  the  object  you  have  in  view  does  not  strictly 
lie  within  his  province — nor  can  he  find  any  pre- 
cedents which  would  justify  his  moving  without  the 
line  of  his  department,  as  such  a  course  would 
create  jealousies  in  the  other  military  authorities, 
and  entail  upon  him  very  unpleasant  consequences; 
as  I  can  assure  you,  my  dear  friend,  after  some 
years'  experience,  I  am  convinced  that  on  no  other 
point  are  public  men  so  tenacious  as  any  invasion 
of  their  rights  of  patronage.  There  are  other 
circumstances  personal  to  my  friend,  and  peculiar 
to  the  case,  unnecessary  to  explain,  which  prevent 
and  altogether  forbid  the  possibility  of  his  soliciting 
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any  sccommodation  or  tiivour  from  UicMe  qu 
in  which  the  direcl  arrangement  of  sucb  H  IM 
as  you  wish  for  is  properly  vested;  bat^ 
Uiin^  he  has  moit  kinilly  poinletl  oat,  wk) 
conceive  to  be  most  imponant,  and  tlierefoM 
particularly  iodt^bted  to  my  friend  for  luringir 
markedly  mauifested  his  inclination  to  serve  , 
as  it  would  have  been  perfectly  coinpelcot  fat 
to  have  simply  conBned  himself  to  a  refusa],  villi 
having  taken  the  trouble  of  making  Uie  suggtfj 
1  refer  to — which  is  this  (and  you  will  obmt 
that  coming  from  so  high  Hn  authority  ai 
Secretary  at  War,  it  may  be  fully  depended  I 
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Other  mode  we  can  adopt;  and  though  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  hit  upon  anything,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  throw  the  lead-line  zealously,  if  cautiously, 
seeking  for  a  passage  out  of  our  present  dilemma ; 
but  if  in  any  other  way  I  can  possibly  be  useful, 
be  assured,  dear  Tarleton,  of  the  great  delight  it 
will  afford  me  to  assist  you  in  any  mode  whatever. 
Would  it  not  do  to  obtain  this  exchange  after  you 
had  joined,  or  even  after  you  had  gone  out?  That 
you  may  be  convinced  that  the  whole  transaction 
is  above-board,  I  enclose  you  my  letter,  and  also 
the  reply  to  it  from  Higgingbottom,  or  rather  as 
by  the  last  night's  Gazette  you  will  perceive,  he 
is  now  permitted  to  style  himself  De  Hing^ville, 
a  far  prettier  and  more  aristocratic  name  I  think, 
dont  you  ? 

Ever,  dear  Tarleton, 

With  the  greatest  truth. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

J.  K.  Hack.'' 
«  William  Tarleton,  Esq/' 

(Enclosure,  No.  1).    Letter  from  J.  K.  Hack,  to 
Right  Honorable  H.  H.  Higgingbottom. 
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''May  10,  1^^— ,  Jcim^mtb^ 
"  Mv  DEAR  Sir, — Allow  me  to  recall  to^ 
notice  the  favour  you  were  gooA  enough  m' 
you  would  bear  in  mind,  solicited  from  yM 
behalf  of  a  young  and  valued  friend  tetf^ 
named  to  an  ensigncy  in  tlie  133rd  regimol 
foot  now  lying  at  Portsmouth,  under  ordert. 
New  South  Wales,  and  as  a  matter  of  coarse  U 
afterwards.  If  it  be  nat  obtruding  aoreBMioi 
upon  time  so  precious  as  yours,  I  n-ould  vai 
to  observe,  tiiat  iu  asking  for  a  transfer  from 
corps  to  one  not  likely  to  so  soon  proceed  sbM 
my  friend  does  not  wish  it  should  for  a 
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the  circle  of  dear  and  affectionate  friends  by  whom 
he  is  esteemed,  that  he  seeks  this  temporary  delay 
in  going  on  foreign  service,  and  it  is  in  the  capacity 
of  one  of  those  intimate  and  attached  friends  to 
Mr.  Tp.ieton,  that  I  have  requested  the  transfer 
to  which  I  have  more  at  large  alluded  in  tlie  con- 
versations I  have  had  the  honour  of  holding  with 
you  in  my  place  in  Parliament  as  an  independent 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  course 
of  which  you  were  good  enough  to  say  that  I 
should  reduce  to  writing  the  subject  I  had  to  trouble 
you  about ;  which  having  done,  I  shall  feel  particu- 
larly obliged  by  your  kindly  favouring  me  with  an 
answer  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can  reconcile 
it  with  the  other  numerous  and  important  calls 
upon  your  time;  as  from  the  near  approach  of  the 
period  at  which  Mr.  Tarleton  is  ordered  to  join 
the  Iddrd  regiment,  it  is  most  desirable  that  he 
should  ledrn  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  whether 
the  boon  he  begs  can  be  granted. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  fiuthfuUy, 

J.  K.  Hack." 
"  To  the  Right  Honorable  Hervey 
Harvey  Higgingbottom,  M.P," 
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And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was, 
That  villanous  saltpetre  should  be  digged 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroy 'd 
So  cowardly ;  and  but  for  these  vile  guns. 
He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier. 

Firtt  Part  of  King  Henry  IV, 


So  much  thought  I,  upon  reading  these  precious 
documents,  for  sincerity  and  public  candour,  as  no 
doubt  they  had  been  the  result  of  a  premeditated 
juggle,  as  had  been  foretold  by  the  gentleman  who 
relieved  me  from  Hack's  arm  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  in  fact  it  was,  I  saw,  a  regularly  got  up 
business  between  Hack  and  the  Right  Honorable 
Gentleman  (who  following  the  prevalent  mode, 
had  manufactured  himself  as  far  as  a  name  could 
do  so,  into  a  Frenchman),  and  under  this  convic- 
tion, I  cursed  the  folly  that  had  ever  induced  me 
to  build  any  hopes  upon  the  assistance  of  a  com- 
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and  announcing  to  a  private  who  I  was,,  was  by 
him  directed  to  the  Adjutant's  quarters,  who 
receiving  me  very  stiffly  soon  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  I  could  not  possibly  hope  for  the  honour 
of  an  interview  with  the  commanding  /officer  in 
plain  clothes,  and  as  all  my  military  trappings 
were  only  on  their  way,  I  was  placed  in  an 
awkward  and  unpleasant  predicament,  which  cer- 
tainly did  not  tend  to  greatly  heighten  the  gusto 
with  which  I  entered  upon  my  new  profession.  Nor 
was  it  much  enhanced  by  the  supercilious  hauteur 
of  my  chief,  when  at  last,  accoutred  in  the  neces- 
sary costume  through  the  good-nature  of  a  very 
young  man,  I  was  permitted  to  an  audience;  so 
that  I  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  entering 
upon  my  new  calling,  with  a  distaste  and  disgust 
which  augured  ill  for  my  subsequent  career  in  it ; 
and  the  very  first  day  proved  to  me  how  little 
suited  it  was. to  my  fancy,  for  though  I  found  my 
brother  officers  for  the  most  part  extremely  gentle- 
men-like men,  and  what  is  usually  called  ^^good 
fellows,"  yet  from  my  being  a  good  deal  senior  to 
all  those  of  my  own  rank,  or  those  of  the  next  to 
it,  as  well  as  from  my  ever  having  disapproved  of 


ibe  Une  of  affected  wildness,  pretended  praBi| 
t>lkatiTe  extnt-agaoce — but  acCuitl  clouncH  if 
iosoknt  coscombn' — wliicU  too  generally  mark  4 
very  young  soldier,  I  did  not  fall  in  with  my  M 
usoci^tes  U>e  most  kindly  poasible.  And  b| 
in^  neither  with  pl<?asure  uor  admiraiioR  nposi 
acquirement  undoubtedly  most  ii«c«Hwy,  bntl 
tunly  tDoet  troublesome  of  all,  tlie  minutw  of  < 
and  regimental  duty,  I  fell  under  tbe  ditpleM 
of  our  colonel,  vbo  to  me  appeared  an  ora4 
act  disciplinanan,  though  from  my  ignonaett 
such  subjects  my  opinion  could  be  of  little  W^j 
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morning  drill,  then  there  was  morning  parade, 
then  there  were  courts-martial,  and  going  over 
barrack-rooms  and  examining  soldiers*  dinners,  and 
field-days  and  reviews^  and  going  on  guard,  and 
marches,  and  the  eternal  uniform ;  and  worst  of  all 
an  evening  parade,  which  occurring  in  the  afternoon 
kept  one  for  ever  in  a  fever  to  be  back  in  time  for 
it;  so  that  with  this  continued  occupation  for  me 
in  in&ntry,  I  could  not  help  saying  to  myself, 
<<  what  on  earth  must  be  the  condition  of  a  subal- 
tern of  cavalry,  who  in  addition  to  all  these  calls 
upon  his  time,  has  also  to  remain  in  stables  for 
about  as  long  again ;  and  then  thought  I,  if  this 
work  be  so  bad  at  home,  how  shall  I  be  able  to 
endure  it  abroad?''  More  than  ever  out  of  sorts 
¥nth  what  I  had  seen  of  campaigning,  I  was  sitting 
in  very  bad  spirits  in  the  little  room  which  was 
allotted  me  for  all  purposes^  when  the  awkward 
booby  who  was  called  a  servant  brought  me  in  a 
letter,  the  direction  of  which  was  in  the  handwriting 
of  Browne,  though  I  found  it  contained  no  communi- 
cation from  him,  but  merely  served  as  an  envelope 
to  one  whose  address  was  written  in  the  well-known 
characters  of  O'Donnell's  hand,  and  was  directed  to 
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ungrateful;  and  you  have  ranked  me  amongst 
tbose  wbo,  even  beneath  contempt,  forget  favours 
when  they  can  no  longer  be  enjoyed. 

<<  But  no,  this  is  not  so :  I  think  better  of  myself 
than  to  believe  you  imagine  me  of  this  class;  and 
even  if  it  be  otherwise,  and  that  I  overrate  your 
opinion  of  me,  and  that  you  condemn  me,  you  are 
wrong — for  if  I  have  maintained  a  silence,  it  has 
neither  been  one  of  sullen  indifference  nor  criminal 
carelessness ;  it  has  been  neither  from  a  disregard 
of  my  friends  nor  an  insufficient  value  of  the 
immensity  of  my  obligation,  but  produced  rather  by 
that  overpowering  and  deadening  stupor  which  at 
the  period  of  my  departure  so  completely  bore  me 
down,  and  for  some  time  after  brooded  over  me 
like  an  unhealthy  miasm,  that  overspreading  the 
former  tone. and  vigour  of  my  mind,  corroded  and 
destroyed  by  its  distempered  exhalation  all  that 
there  was  of  elastic  spirit  and  buoyancy  of  compo- 
sition ;  substituting  for  the  energies  of  a  sane  con- 
dition of  the  thinking  faculties,  the  hopeless  gloom 
and  crushing  despondency  from  which  despair  en- 
genders the  fearful  offspring  which  owns  the  name 
of  phrensy  or  of  madness.     It  would  be  impossible 
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very  solitude^  more  brilliant  from  the  darkness  of 
all  the  rest ;  but  this,  brilliant  and  bright  as  it  was, 
shone  to  me  a  light  of  terror,  an  illumination  of 
fear,  like  as  the  blazing  firmament  of  heaven  will 
be  at  the  last  hour  to  those  whose  judgment-hall  it 
shall  light — like  as  the  pure  radiance  of  the  glory 
which  enshrouds  Beatitude  will  be  to  the  damned — 
a  solemn  and  reproving  splendour — a  magnificence 
that  shining  in  its  lofty  and  celestial  sphere,  iar  far 
from  the  bottomless  pit  in  which  they  sink,  will  in 
the  consciousness  that  it  might  also  have  been  theirs, 
give  to  tlieir  torments  the  essential  quality  of  hell. 

*'  This  was  the  case  with  me :  the  heaven  upon 
which  I  gazed  might  have  been  attained  by  me  before 
I  had,  by  encountering  proscription^  opened  between 
me  and  it  the  wide  gulf  which  may  not  be  passed^ 
over  whose  stream  of  infamy  and  disg^ce  no  bridge 
can  be  flung ;  but  which^  expanding  with  the  widen- 
ing arch  that  attempts  to  crown  it,  yawns  impassable 
between  us.  Well,  was  it  for  me  voluntarily  to 
renew  the  tortures  of  those  defeated  hopes  I 
sought  to  forget,  by  writing  to  you;  and  bow 
eould  I  write  to  you,  without  doing  so?  Anything 
was  better.     I  resolved  to  forego  your  friendship; 
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to  cancf^l  our  acquaintance,  to  expow  aiTtlll 
charge  of  an  unworiliy  ingratitude  and 
forge^iilness,  rather  thao  encounter  the 
vrss  belter  to  be  despised  by  yoa  both,  flj 
approach  in  civit,  hut  hopeless  intinuey,  a1 
which  I  nill  not  trust  myself  to  write — so  1  WM| 
over  Europe  in  search  of  oblivion.  ]  did  nd 
its  capitals.  I  panted  not  for  tlie  intMrabl«4 
menls  of  foreign  magazines  of  laxnrVf  ■ 
frequonte<l  resorts  of  friroOty,  DOT  yet  tlhfl 
iieyed  and  over-visited  attractJOQs  of  nstuitfl 
in  her   humbler  and  less  known    walks — in  i 
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for  liberty,  would  only  have  been  to  have  increased 
the  strength  of  in:>  determination,  and  tinctured 
it  with  a  virulence  it  did  not  naturally  possess) 
prudently  preferred  to  give  me  the  full  fling  of  my 
own  free  action,  and  only  interposed  in  time  to 
avert  the  consequences.     Alas !  they  could  not  all 
be  averted.     In  company  with  him  then,  I  enjoyed 
the  charms  of  a  roving  and  unsettled  life,  until 
compelled  by  illness  to  become  stationary  at  a 
residence  he  had  long  been  proprietor  of  in  the 
north  of  Italy^  where,  only  ten  days  ago,  I  was 
deprived  of  this  too  late  acquired  friend.     And 
judge  my  surprise  when,  by  his  death,  I  found 
myself  possessed  of  a  fortune  far  larger  than  even 
his  ample  means  had  ever  appeared  to  approach. 
It  is  in   consequence  of  this  event  that  I  have 
broken  my  resolution,  and  now  address  you.     I 
remember  to  have  heard  you  so  often  deplore  the 
miseries  of  dependence^  that  it  has  occurred  to  me 
I  may  now  be  of  use  to  you.     But  that  the  bril- 
liant prospects  which  a  legal  career  holds  out  to  one 
placed  as  you  are,  and  that  it  would  almost  be 
seducing  you  from  that  distinction  which  is  in  your 
path,  if  you  be  ambitious,  I  would  almost  ask  you 
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her  with  strength,  if  the  contentions  of  her  inhabi- 
tants expose  her  to  the  almost  yearly  recurring 
peril  of  a  threatened  famine ;  a  calamity  more  meet 
as  one  would  suppose  for  the  sandy  desert  scorched 
by  the  burning  sun,  or  the  barren  rock  lashed  by 
the  relentless  surge,  than  the  temperate  clime  and 
luxuriant  soil  of  our  native  country. 

"  I  cannot  think  of  this  unfortunate  state  of  things 
with  patience,  or  rather  I  should  say — for  these 
restless  emotions  of  violence  are  now  passed — I 
cannot  contemplate  the  condition  of  Ireland  with- 
out feelings  of  deep  grief  and  humiliating  sorrow. 
The  dreams  of  independence  which  I  so  long  nursed 
the  fond  visions  of  liberty  that  I  once  cherished, 
are  dispelled,  and  have  for  ever  flown  away.      I 
am  not  a  fatalist,   nor  am  I  disposed  to  reckon 
much  on  a  pre-arrangement  of  ordinary  human 
affairs  which  does  not  admit  of  some  remedial  con- 
trol, from  a  well-intentioned  and  combined  effort 
ef  the  improved  virtues  of  good  men,  devoted  with 
spirit  to  its  furtherance;   but  somehow,  it  would 
almost  appear  that  there  exists  a  veto  of  fate,  an 
infernal  ban   upon  any  permanent  or  important 
augmentation  of  our  national  prosperity — we  do  not 
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for  the  subjugation  of  a  country  irreconcilably 
hostile  and  inimicali  b  one  that  to  have  applied 
to  a  people  whom  it  was  intended  to  at  a  future 
time  introduce  into  co-citizenship,  was  by  sup- 
plying the  germs  of  everlasting  discontent,  the 
shallowest  and  the  poorest  refuge  and  shift  to 
which,  for  momentary  convenience^  recourse  could 
have  been  had.  The  error  has  been  now  discovered, 
but  it  is  too  late.  The  statesman  who  now  sways 
the  destinies  of  the  British  empire  extends  his  hand 
to  us  as  a  whole  people,  but  he  can  only  receive 
the  returned  grasp  of  one-half.  Whether  a  careful 
and  even-handed  legislation  may,  after  the  lapse 
of  years,  remove  the  malady  with  which  we  were 
at  first  purposely  inoculated,  remains  to  be  seen; 
and  if  the  gradual  effluxion  of  time  shall  have 
worn  away  and  washed  out  the  bifurcation  that 
weakness  and  dishonesty  first  designedly  effected, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  Ireland  begin  to  ascend* 
But  I  must  not  pursue  this  subject  too  far,  for  I 
shall  both  weary  you,  and  irritate  myself.  With 
respect  to  the  ideas  and  plans  I  formerly  enter- 
tained, a  complete  unmitigated  and  unredeemed 
disgust  has  replaced  the  ardour  which  you  know  I 


monsten;  and  regard  with  fee 
coDtempt  the  misemble  artifii 
traficken  in  the  mere  froti 
beliere  teditioii  toi^t  all  al| 
irresolution  of  their  cowardta 
profligacjr  of  Uteir  renal  pi 
conveoieot  rampart  of  prod 
Having  received  u  lesson  4 
coDvincing  monitor  of  mao-^ 
perience — I  was  more  ead 
advice  of  him  who  has  beeii< 
and  who  once  bimacif  a  piij 
and  a  victim  like  myself  l04 
a  most  properly  fitted  cooq 
condition;  and  the  eyes  pi| 
force  of  drcumstancea,  n 
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80  that  I  have  become  painfully  convinced  that  in 
the  disorganized  and  disunited  relations  of  our 
countrymen,  all  efforts  to  obtain  that  full  and 
complete  equality,  which  is  still  partially  denied  us, 
must  be  for  ever  defeated. 

**  As  for  my  own  plans,  I  am  yet  so  lately  launched 
in  my  new  capacity  of  the  uncontrolled  possessor 
of  great  wealth,  that  scarce  recovered  from  ihe 
shock  of  the  sudden  loss  of  my  uncle,  I  am  for  the 
present  wholly  undecided.  Were  it  in  my  power, 
the  first  and  most  ardent  wish  of  my  heart  would 
be,  by  permanently  residing  in  Ireland,  to  endea* 
vour  within  the  small  scope  of  an  individual's  reach 
to  improve  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of 
those  around  me,  to  create  as  it  were  a  small 
pattern  of  what  I  should  wish  the  whole  to  be,  and 
to  devote  the  ample  means  with  which  Providence 
has  blest  me,  backed  by  the  feeble  but  zealous 
assistance  of  every  faculty  of  my  mind  and  body,  to 
the  sole  and  entire  cause  of  benefiting  my  country, 
and  proving  by  my  acts,  that  in  the  wilder  and 
tumultuous  excesses  of  my  former  conduct,  I  was 
swayed  by  no  petty  personal  or  selfish  objects; 
but  to  hope  for  this  is  forbidden ;  and  a  banished 
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dictator  of  Europe,  the  champion  of  Christendom 
against  the  infidel,  become  merely  a  petty  depend- 
ant on  a  foreign  power)^  now  too  well  beseeming 
that  famoas  bridge,  whose  doleful  name  befits 
what  once  was  Venice ;  for  from  its  arch  she  now 
may  pour  her  mourning  lamentation,  as  she  gazes 
on  the  proud  residence  to  which  it  leads,  where  sat 
in  olden  time  her  more  than  royal  prince.  Alas ! 
that  yon  dark  line  of  gloomy  dungeons  (whose 
deep  recesses  hold  buried  far  beneath  the  water's 
level  foul  tales  of  crime  and  cruelty)  should  also 
recall^  together  with  the  greatness  now  gone  by, 
thoughts  that  do  not  honour  to  the  entombed 
memory  of  her  desecrated  majesty.  All,  all  speak  of 
something  that  is  past,  and  whisper  as  in  Dublin, 
of  what  used  to  be,  and  tell  the  sad  and  mournful 
tale  of  gpreatness  passed  away. 

"  Of  the  few  who  shewed  me  kindness  during  my 
misfortunes^  I  have  with  pleasure  learned  that  one, 
for  none  than  whom  I  entertained  a  more  sincere 
respect  or  a  warmer  regard,  has  received  a  reward 
inferior  indeed  to  his  deserts^  but  the  utmost  pro- 
fessional honour  that  could  be  gpranted  him,  and 
that  the  Right  Honorable  William  Wakefield  is 
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Assure  Miss  Moville  that  though  not  daring  to 
obtrude  my  thanks  upon  her  directly,  I  would  wish 
to  express  the  deep  and  entire  sense  of  my  obliga- 
tions to  her.  To  you,  my  dear  Tarleton,  for  all 
the  kind  and  friendly  interest  you  have  taken 
in  me,  I  must  ever  remain  a  debtor  to  an  amount 
that  I  can  never  hope  to  repay,  and  towards  the 
discharge  of  which  ^its  bare  acknowledgment  is 
the  utmost  extent  to  which  my  gpreatest  honesty 
can  carry  me ;  but  if  I  do  not  misunderstand  you 
greatly,  the  parrot-like  repetition  of  thanks  will 
be  anything  but  agreeable,  and  therefore  hoping 
to  very  soon  see  you,  and  expecting  to  much 
sooner  hear  from  you, 

Believe  me  always  your  sincere  and 

Attached  Friend, 
Gerald  O^Donnell. 

Of  course  you  will  direct  to  me,  *  PoUe  Restante^ 
at  this  place/' 
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The  receipt  of  this  letter  from  O'Donndi,  it 
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of  soldier,  which  is  technically  called  *' sending 
in  your  papers.''  In  communicating  with  the 
colonel  who  had  so  long  been  an  object  of  great 
annoyance  to  me,  I  informed  him  that  despairing 
of  ever  acquiring  perfectly  the  mysteries  of  his 
art,  I  begged  leave  with  every  sentiment  of 
respect,  to  assure  him  that  the  strict  control  which 
was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  proper  dis* 
dpline,  rendered  it  in  my  opinion  exceedingly 
difficult  to  voluntarily  continue  subject  to  its 
infliction,  and  that  I  therefore  was  about  to  relieve 
myself  from  it.  My  announcement  was  of  course 
received  with  the  most  profound  indifference,  as 
I  was  not  of  that  calibre  in  point  of  fortune  to 
render  my  retirement  from  his  corps  at  all  dis- 
pleasing; and  whether  unjustly  or  not,  I  was  all 
along  persuaded  that,  had  I  on  joining  been  in  a 
condition  to  make  a  more  flourishing  display,  or 
had  I  come  under  the  fair  countenance  and  support 
of  my  family,  instead  of  their  direct  and  unreserved 
denouncement,  I  should  not  have  been  exposed 
to  so  many  severe  trials  of  patience  and  temper. 
For  in  this,  as  in  every  thing,  a  man  who  joins  a 
regiment  as  Lord  John  this,  the  Honorable  Mr. 
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at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  be  had  ever  in  the  vulgar 
insolence  of  authority  affected  to  hold  me. 

Free  at  last  from  these  shackles,  and  having 
informed  Mr.  Browne  of  the  step  I  had  taken,  and 
also  that  I  was  about  to  proceed  on  a  visit  to  my 
friend  Mr.  O'Donnell^  I  set  out  on  this  latter 
destination  utterly  without  fear  that  my  cultivating 
the  intimacy  of  a  gentleman  of  a  good  many 
thousands,  though  tinged  no  doubt  with  somewhat 
ultra-liberal  notions,  yet  withal  a  highly  honourable 
and  excellent  young  man,  would  draw  upon  me 
any  of  that  resentment  or  indignant  persecution 
which  my  having  presumed  to  hold  intercourse  with 
that  silly  unfortunate  young  man  had  done  when  in 
a  not  very  well  ascertained  certainty  of  affluence. 
This  settled,  I  set  out;  having  first  despatched  a 
letter  to  Emily,  containing,  notwithstanding  her 
prohibition  to  the  contrary,  the  whole  essence  of 
O^Donnell's  as  regarded  her ;  for  I  could  not  bear 
that  two  people  loving  each  other  as  they  undoubt- 
edly did,  should  tlirough  any  fault  of  mine  or 
ridiculous  punctilio  on  their  own  parts,  lose  the 
store  of  happiness  that  might  be  theirs,  and  which 
amid  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  life  was  surely  not 
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which  we  hold  in  common  with  other  countries^  I 
mean  having  one's  clean  linen  tossed  about  by  the 
dirty  hands  of  castom-house  officers,  an  exemption 
from  which,  is  almost  the  only  privilege  I  am 
disposed  to  envy  a  peer.  Former  experience  in 
the  vast  inconvenience  that  attends  the  discovery 
in  some  more  remote  quarter,  of  an  omission  to 
obtain  the  signature  of  any  particular  representative, 
made  me  more  than  commonly  careful  to  avoid  any 
neglect  of  this  sort,  as  I  conceived  it  more  agree- 
able to  remain  a  little  longer  in  Paris  than  to  be 
detained  a  day  or  two  in  some  obscure  and  unin- 
teresting country  town.  So  that  not  being  much 
in^the  temper  for  entering  largely  into  what  are 
called  its  pleasures,  I  am  as  little  able  to  enlighten 
my  readers  (fortunately  not  without  abundant  and 
even  numerous  sources  of  remedying  this  barbarous 
lapse  and  deficiency  upon  my  part,  this  Gothic  and 
Vandalic  solicism  in  any  thing  pretending — even  in 
the  humble  distance  that  my  little  narrative  does — 
to  the  high  character  of  a  novel,  that  such  an 
omission  must  involve,  and  for  which  I  have  humbly 
to  crave  pardon)  upon  the  secrets  of  the  Rocher  de 
Cancale,  or  the  Cafi  de  P^s,  V^y's,  or  the  Trois 
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Struggles  and  purely  democratic  attempts  at  mas* 
tery,  namely,  the  raising  up  of,  and  investing  in, 
some  one  individual,  greater  authority  and  power 
than  that  which  originally  provoked  the  revolt, — so 
has  the  revolution  which  drove  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons  from  the  throne  of  France,  replaced  them 
by  a  ruler  more  powerful  and  severe,  in  the  ficuiciful 
designation  of  the  <*  King  of  the  French.''  It  is 
not  now,  but  it  will  be  in  some  future  age,  that 
the  full  merits  of  this  great  man  will  be  properly 
valued  and  understood.  As  the  gigantic  concep- 
tions, the  enlarged  ideas,  the  expanded  grasp  of 
mind,  capable  too  of  embracing  the  minutest  trifles, 
the  honest  dedication  of  every  thing  to  France  and 
French  glory,  and  the  all-absorbing  interest  which 
the  country  of  his  adoption  received  at  the  hands 
of  that  mighty  instrument  of  Providence,  the  great 
Napoleon,  were,  at  the  hour  of  their  occurrence 
and  under  the  blind  prejudice  of  momentary  suffer* 
ing,  regarded  by  Europe  at  large  (and  that  name 
comprehends  the  civilized  world — how  little  of  the 
desert  is  in  reality  cleared !)  as  merely  the  barbaric 
thirst  of  conquest  of  the  hero-general,  overrunning 
Alexander-like  the  world,  scarce  sufficient  for  his 


conquest,  and  considered  as  tlie  encraftohina|| 
iinguided  ambition  and  domination,  as  tfae  j 
severity  of  a  disciplinarian  instead  of  the  ff 
sivay  of  a  sagacious  ruler,  as  the  simply  M 
creation  of  an  individual  name,  and  as  the  adMI 
ment  of  public  order  only  forwarded  for  the  ^ 
tion  of  a  dynasty  of  bis  own  root.  These  weW 
erroneous  terms  applied  at  that  time  to  the « 
who  turned  to  llie  extension  of  their  empifSj 
the  subjugHtion  of  those  who  liad  rashly  intttii 
in  the  domestic  aSairs  of  France,  the  resUew^ 
which  was  destroying  them  within ;  and  wbsi 
tinned  the  victories  begun  at  Grandpr^  by  Dai 
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sures  tributary  to  the  ornaments  of  a  capital  which 
he  embellished  and  modernbed;  who  in  the  midst 
of  foreign  calls  upon  his  time  and  attention  of  an 
extent  and  of  an  exigency  that  no  intellect  less 
colossean  could  have  met,  found  yet  sufficient 
leisure  to  remodel  the  laws,  to  promote  internal 
commerce,  to  attend  to  manufactures,  and  to  ad- 
vance public  works  of  a  greater  magnitude  and 
surpassing  in  variety  and  number  those  that  any 
previous  monarch  of  that  country  (not  even  ex- 
cepting Louis  le  Grand  himself)  ever  had  at- 
tempted and  completed  within  a  similar  period; 
and  that  at  a  time  too  when  his  armies  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  plant  their  standard  on 
the  walls  of  every  capital  of  continental  Europe. 

This  is  the  man  who  was  traduced  by  the  sus- 
picion of  selfish  aggrandisement  at  the  expense  of 
humanity,  but  who,  under  circumstances  of  greater 
temptation  as  to  power  and  greater  facility  as  to 
commission  (from  the  scenes  to  which  those  he 
lived  amongst  had  long  been  habituated,  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  that  restraint  which  the 
general  shock  of  blood-shedding  would  at  other 
times  produce),  was  so  little  sanguinary  in   the 


maintenance  of  his  autbority  and  tte  c 
of  his  power,  that  the  united  and  combined  m 
volcnce  of  all  his  domestic  and  forei^  (bes^ 
only  point  to  the  solitary  instance  of  llie  fl 
tragedy  enacted  in  the  trenches  of  the  Ot^tuU 
Vincmnes;  for  the  "  Vive  VEmperatr"  of  bis  d]^ 
soldiers  told  plainly  how  little  fairly  the  casml 
of  war  are  chargeable  against  him.  And  wbl 
there  that,  without  knowing  every  thin^  conaxl 
with  this  dark  event,  will  venture  to  accoBl 
unnecessary  severity,  far  less  of  wanton  cn^ 
a  man  who,  under  circumstances  of  unpuiflj 
opportunity,    bears  so   pure  a  name?     Wh 
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in  judgment  before  ?  Have  there  never  been  evil 
and  unprincipled  advisers?  Have  there  never  been 
unscrupulous  tools,  who  precipitately  went  beyond 
what  their  own  wickedness  taught  them  to  errone- 
ously believe  was  the  wish  of  him  they  courted? 
Is  the  generosity  of  Englishmen,  who  honoured 
their  country  in  the  rapturous  welcome  of  tlie 
servant  and  the  pupil,  to  find  no  sort  of  excuse*— 
to  provide  no  veil — to  imagine  no  defence  for  the 
brave  and  mighty  master,  who  at  last  reposes  in 
peace  within  the  girth  of  that  city  whose  public 
thoroughfiEures  are  but  the  list  of  his  wonders?  And 
who  thought  the  Dukedom  of  Dalmatia  only  a 
meet  guerdon  for  the  obstinate  defender  of  the 
Peninsula?  So,  in  the  sagacity,  wisdom,  prudence, 
and  foresight  of  him  whom  the  occurrences  of  1890 
summoned  to  the  head  of  the  French  nation,  and 
the  direction  of  that  people's  affairs  (if  not  to  the 
dignity  of  the  monarchy  of  France),  the  shallow 
read  only  selfish  cunning,  and  talk  of  caution ;  but 
who  is  there  that,  regarding  all  the  transactions 
of  his  exercise  of  power,  but  must  see  in  the  com- 
bination of  all  these  qualities,  and  their  steady  and 
persevering  employment  for  the  benefit  of -those 
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sole  arrangement  of  their  internal  government 
Hence,  as  the  progressive  stages  of  that  contest 
involved  a  growing  necessity  for  its  continuance^ 
the  glory  of  Buonaparte  bore  the  imprint  almost 
exclusively  of  military  fame. 

In  the  same  manner  the  junior  branch  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon^  to  whom  was  delegated  the 
crown,  fallen  from  the  feeble  hands  of  the  anile  and 
exhausted  stock  of  the  old  reigpiing  family,  mounted 
the  steps  of  the  throne  with  the  clanging  tramp  of 
armed  men  in  his  rear.  True,  in  his  case  they 
were  only  banded  burgesses,  irregularly  summoned 
to  arms  by  the  emergency  of  the  times,  and  not  a 
disciplined  soldiery ;  but  it  was  only  by  this  same 
power  that  he,  in  his  turn,  was  enabled  to  beat 
down  the  obstacles  of  the  conspiring  seditious. 

Emerging  like  the  First  Consul  from  the  chaos 
of  a  fierce  and  bloody,  if  a  short-lived  civil  war, 
the  Lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  confronted 
Europe — once  more  astounded  and  lost  in  wonder ; 
opt  as  he  that  had  gone  before  him  with  his 
invincible  legions  and  his  leading  staff  of  victory; 
but  by  the  impressive  spectacle  of  a  people  strong 
in  union  and  constancy  of  purpose.     With  a  bold- 
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guarantee  his  opinions — ail  tlie  experience,  ail  tlie 
advantages,  and  ail  the  opportunities  of  Maurice 
P^rigord,     Thus  proceeding  calmly  in  the  road  to 
to  a  glory  more  permanent,  and  possibly  better 
founded  if  not  so  bright,   the  first  King  of  the 
French  pursued  the  path  to  its  attainment  which 
circumstances  shaped,  and  his  own  constancy  of 
purpose  and  magnanimity  of  character  enabled  him 
to  follow;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  transactions 
of  the  day  moulded  the  peculiar  path  that  led  the 
first  Emperor  of  the  French  to  his  undying  renown. 
The  one  a  warrior,  yet  exhibiting  during  war  aU  the 
qualities  of  the  statesman ;  the  other  a  statesman, 
yet  exhibiting  during  peace  all  the  qualities  of  the 
warrior.     Both  the  founders  of  new  dynasties,  the 
reputation  of  both  has  depended  on  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  each.     The  empire  of  the  French 
ceased   with  its  first  Elmperor.     Time  alone  will 
shew  whether  the  first  King  of  the  French  shall 
have    a   successor,    or    whether    legitimacy  may 
return  in  the  person  of  Henri  Dieudoune.     The 
remarkable  coincidence  also,  of  each  having  become 
acquainted    by  personal    experience  before  their 
assumption  of  their  kingly  dignity  with  the  con- 
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diiion  of  private  citizens,  distinguistiM 
tlie  case  of  ordinary  monarchs  ;  and  Uh 
cnuse  that  wrapped  in  the  purple  robe  ol 
state  tlie  shoulders  of  the  simple  Lieut«il 
Artillery^  and  placed  upon  hh  bead  tbe 
diadem  of  France,  and  bound  bta  bf 
the  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardvi  drove  tnio  I 
meiit  and  humble  life  the  head  of  tbe  I 
of  Orleans  —  a  name  never  at  any 
honoured  than  in  the  dark  hour  of  wli 
when  in  the  day  of  exile  and 
bore  it,  disdaining  the  idle  dependi 
helplessness  of  a  mere  noblesse 
the  proud   distinction  of  earning  his    rtajli 
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their  government  has  secured  them  the  blessings 
of  peace^  he  has  not  shewn  himself  incapable  of 
calling  forth  her  resources  for  a  more  calamitous 
occurrence;  and  the  promptness^  energy,  and  de- 
cision which  have  characterised  in  the  most  distant 
quarters  of  the  globe  his  application  of  her  forces 
for  the  extension  of  commerce,  give  them  fair 
reason  to  conclude,  that  an  equal  vigour  would 
mark  measures  necessary  for  more  important  pro- 
ceedings nearer  home.  An  effective,  yet  not  a 
i)arbarous  strangulation  of  the  germs  of  great 
domestic  troubles  that  early  assailed  him  in  La 
Vendue  and  the  South,  has  inspired  with  confi- 
dence an  immense  portion  of  the  French  com- 
munity, who  long  for  repose  and  pant  for  quiet. 
A  foreign  policy,  the  reverse  of  that  conciliation 
which  weakly  and  erroneously  seeks  to  be  great 
upon  sufferance,  has  given,  under  his  direction,  a 
preponderance  to  French  opinions  in  the  council 
of  nations,  which  she  assuredly  did  not  possess  when 
he  was  called  to  her  command.  An  extensive  and 
a  judicious  advancement  of  public  works  of  every 
kind,  prove  that  utility  is  not  forgotten  by  him; 
whilst  his  zeal  for  the  national  honour  is  avouched 
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of  parts  as  to  render  the  consolidation  and  firm 
adhesion  of  one  whole  and  entire  party,  of  sufficient 
strength  to  maintain  free  from  danger  or  inroad 
the  principles  of  their  new  constitution,  a  matter 
of  most  difficult  consummation;  and  will  possibly 
under  his  guidance,  at  last  enable  the  minister  of 
the  crown  to  fearlessly  reject  the  frrndful  bubble 
of  electoral  reform,  which  in  France  no  doubt^  .as 
in  this  country,  is  merely  an  application  of  some 
few  existing  abuses  to  the  advancement  of  the 
particular  views  of  the  interestedly  revolutionary 
and  sincerely  democratic.  Thus,  in  his  own  person, 
conducting  the  intricate  tactics  of  perpetual  prime 
minister^  the  pupil  of  Talleyrand  will  most  pro- 
bably succeed  in  laying  a  broad  and  wide  foun- 
dation for  securing  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
a  name  and  power,  the  temporary  existence  of 
which,  his  extraordinary  abilities  and  undaunted 
firmness  alone  could  have  secured,  far  less  could 
anything  short  of  these  qualities  have  hoped  to 
perpetuate. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


'Twl>  not  for  ficIioD  cbo«  Rousieau  thlt  spot. 

Peopling  il  «Uh  tirvcliDni ;  but  he  found 

Ii  w«  Ihe  scene  which  paaioD  muii  allot 

To  the  minti'a  puiiGed  being;  'iwu  tiie  giotuul 

Where  eaclj  lave  he  Firche's  lont  iiabuuMl, 

Ai>d  halluwrd  il  with  lovelineM:  'liilane. 

And  wonderful  and  deep,  ind  hnlb  ■  sound 

And  setiw,  and  sight  uf^weeliieis  :  here  Iha  lUln 

Halli  spread  hiiDSclra  couch,  the  Alpi  hav*  raar'i 
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of  the  millinery  establishments  in  the  same  street; 
I  made  no  inquiry  as  to  couples  or  to  rentes  at  the 
Bourse  or  at  Tortoni's.  I  neither  promenaded  the 
Boulevards^  nor  paraded  the  street  de  la  Paix, 
nor  the  circular  square  of  Vendome,  nor  yet  the 
Piazzas  opposite  the  Thuileries,  in  whose  gardens 
I  did  not  even  indulge  in  one  solitary  lounge. 
The  Champs  Elysees  I  did  not  enter,  consequently 
never  reached  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Upon  these 
various  places  therefore,  so  little  known  to  the 
Englisli  reader,  and  so  infrequently  described,  it 
is  my  misfortune  to  be  unable  to  cast  any  light; 
even  the  modern  fashion  of  the  Chaus^e  d*Antin, 
and  the  aristocratic  antiquity  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain,  will  not  tempt  me ;  and  but  that  the 
narrow  streets  which  lead  to  the  Barrier  d^Enfer, 
after  you  have  left  the  Palais  de  Justice,  actually 
forced  me  into  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  I  think 
I  should  even  have  omitted  to  enter  that;  however, 
this  being  the  road  I  meant  to  follow  to  Geneva, 
I  passed  very  frequently  through  this  quarter,  as 
I  remained  for  a  few  days  at  a  little  village  which, 
though  once  a  royal  seat,  as  its  name  when  I  tell 
it  to  you  will  import,  is  not  honoured  with  that 
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friend  Monsieor  Jean  la  Ville  for  mastard,  that  is 

to  say,  Dijon ;  thence  crossing  the  Jura  mountains, 

I  beheld  at  my  feet  Lake  Leman  reflecting  the 

mighty  masses  which  distantly  surround  it     Here, 

quitting    '<  Les    Balances,"   I  made  a  dittmr  to 

Lausanne  out  of  the  direct  Sion  route,  into  which 

I  again  struck  by  crossing  the  lake  from  Lausanne. 

Continuing  my  road  along  the  hackneyed  and  fieuni- 

liar  passage  of  the  Simplon,  I  descended  into  the 

fruitful  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  made  for  Milan, 

which  I  was  anxious  to  see,  and  not  intending  to 

go  further  south,  struck  at  once  across  for  Venice. 

I  had  come  so  far  without  the  occurrence  of  any 

incident  on  my  journey,  and  indeed  without  my 

having  met  a  single  individual  from  the  time  of  my 

leaving  Parb  whose  face  was  known  to  me,  with 

the  exception   of  my  having  at  Lausanne  seen, 

with  some  surprise,  a  gentleman  already  slightly 

presented   to  my    readers,   but  one  with  whom 

my  own  acquaintance  was  of  the  most  imperfect 

and    slender    description;    known    more    indeed 

through  the  medium  of  my  worthy  friend  Barry's 

repeated  reference  to  his  name  and  proceedings, 

than  from  any  intimacy  of  my  own,  beyond  an 

introduction  and  a  single  meeting. 
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Tlie  gentleman  in  questioa  was  do  ocbcfl 
Mr.  Terentiua  Regsn;  bat  in  eonsequeDce  • 
rL'turniog  my  salutation  in  a  manner  ■■  tb<Hfl 
scarcely  recollected  my  appearance,  and  eridi 
U'as  disinclined  for  a  renewal  of  oar  aoqinaaM 
logedier  with  xLe  ^t  of  bis  being  gnaSiy  apq 
up  in  dress,  so  much  so  as  to  hare  a  very  I 
corobical  and  dandyisb  ^pearanee,  1  was  M 
niometit  inclined  to  be  somewhat  sceptical  as  ■ 
correctness  of  mv  recognition,  and  felt  doohlB 
lo  his  identit}*,  more  particularly  from  tbe  hMI 
in  which  I  met  him.  Though  BufBciently  rtM^ 
tor    lite    resort   of    a    sentimental    lover,    (roll 
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looking  woman  of  some  eight-and-thirty,  gave  an 
air  of  credibility,  if  not  of  probability^  to  the  pre- 
sumption of  his  having,  as  a  nevr -married  bride- 
groom, sought  for  the  scene  of  the  first  weeks  of 
wedded  life — a  spot  so  admirably  adapted  by  nature 
for  the  interchange  of  those  soft  and  sweet  emotions 
which   are  usually  presumed  to  mark  the  earlier 
periods  of  that  conjoined  existence,  but  which  unfor- 
tunately afterwards  do  not  universally  characterise 
its  more   advanced  stages;   and  if  the  author  of 
"TH^loise"  declared,  that  to  behold  the  scenery  of 
the  rocks  of  Meillerai  is  to  at  once  pronounce  that 
such   a  spot  was  only  formed   for  a  Julie  and  a 
St  Preux,  surely  it  was  not  too  much  to  suppose 
that  a  place  so  lovely — a  neighbourhood   so  en- 
chanting, so  formed  for  love,  so  adapted  to  refined 
and  exalted  passion,  should  also  have  been  con- 
secrated by  the  wedded  loves  and  earlier  married 
hours  of  Terentius  Regan   and  his   lovely  bride. 
Though  the  mutual  friends  of  both  had  no  doubt 
been   assured   that  the   *'  happy '^  pair   had  gone 
to  spend   the   honeymoon   in   Switzerland^  there 
nevertheless  appeared  to  me  in  the  glance,  short 
and   transitory    that   I  was   fortunate   enough   to 
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denily  found  themselves  in  an  awkward  dilemma ; 
and  consequently  were  in  a  pretty  considerable 
fuss;  for  their  organ  of  speech — the  gentleman  in 
jack-bootS)  red  waistcoat,  laced  coat  and  cap,  and 
large  whip,  who  had  galloped  before  them  on  a 
horse  hung  with  bells,  from  Calais  to  Paris,  and 
from  Paris  to  where  they  now  were,  explaining 
^at  they  wanted  at  every  inn,  and  giving  orders 
to  the  landlords  to  charge  them  double,  whom  the 
young  ladies  (having  been  to  a  boarding-school, 
and  knowing  how  to  read  Telemachus  in  Italian 
with  the  assistance  of  the  master^  who,  by  the  way, 
played  extremely  well  on  the  flute,  wore  mus- 
tachios,  and  rings  on  his  thumbs,  and  was  a  Nea- 
politan prince  to  boot)  called  ^^Luigi  Romagi/' 
but  whom  the  footman  as  well  as  the  lady's-maid 
invariably  denominated  the  currier — had  thought  fit 
to  absent  himself  for  a  longer  time  than  appeared 
to  papa  necessary  for  the  ordering  of  fresh  horses. 
Upon  his  desiring  the  second  girl.  Miss  Arabella, 
to  make  known  their  want,  she  felt  some  reluctance 
in  obeying,  as  well  from  maidenly  modesty  as  that 
natural  repugnance  which  all  people  feel  to  trusting 
themselves  in  accentuating  orders  very  loudly  or 
peremptorily  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
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quickly  came  to  the  carriage  door.  Being  an 
Italian  by  birth^  but  long  an  inhabitant  of  France 
and  accustomed  to  move  all  over  Europe,  he  was 
able  to  speak  a  mixed  gibberish  composed  of  Italian, 
French^  German,  English  and  High  Dutch,  so  that 
without  speaking  any  one  of  them  intelligibly  he 
was  able  to  converse  a  little  in  all;  but  on  the 
present  occasion,  what  with  his  own  astonishment 
at  his  master's  proposition  to  order  horses  on  to 
Venice,  and  the  latter's  furious  impatience  at  his 
orders  not  being  at  once  complied  with,  the  Italian 
was  utterly  unable  to  make  my  English  friend 
understand  that  no  horses  were  required.  "A  boat ! 
a  boat!  what  do  you  mean  by  a  boat?  Do  you 
suppose  I  am  going  to  get  out  of  my  comfortable 
carriage  to  pack  my  wife  and  daughters  into  one  of 
those  damned  dirty  black-looking  things  of  boats 
there,  as  black  as  a  coal  barge.  No,  no,  my  good 
fellow,  none  of  your  tricks  upon  travellers.  Just 
do  as  I  order  you !  '^ 

'*  But  my  dear,"  interposed  his  wife,  **  had  you 
not  better  listen  to  what  the  man  has  to  say? 
Now  do  hear  reason,  I  beg  of  you.  For  God's 
sake,  keep  yourself  quiet  Sir  Peter !  Don't  you 
hear  he  says  there  is  the  sea  to  cross." 
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at,  and  half  ashamed  of  her  father's  silly  exhibition, 
cast  more  than  one  imploring  glance  at  me),  I 
felt  my  gallantry  as  a  preux  chevalier  so  much  in 
question  as  to  induce  me  to  form  the  resolution 
of  bearding  the  lion  in  his  den — the  Douglad  in  his 
hold^  Sir  Peter  in  his  carriage, — and  accordingly, 
civilly  apologising  for  my  interferenoe,  which  I 
trusted  he  would  be  kind  enough,  though  unau*^ 
thorised  and  possibly  impertinent,  to  kindly  ascribe 
to  at  least  having  its  origin  in  the  very  best  motives, 
I  proceeded  to  explain  to  the  irascible  Sir  Peter 
Dowdy,  the  impossibility  of  his  transporting  him- 
self, hi$  wife,  and  his  daughters,  and  his  servants, 
in  his  carriage  (as  he  prefieu^ed  every  thing  with  the 
possessive  ^^  my  "),  for  that  the  only  mode  of  going 
on  to  Venice  was  by  water.  Having,  at  last,  suc- 
ceeded (no  easy  task  by  the  way)  in  persuading  the 
tour-making  knight  of  this  state  of  things,  I  received 
the  polite  acknowledgments  of  the  whole  party,  not 
even  excepting  the  great  man  himself,  who  good 
humouredly  enough,  now  that  he  was  appeased^ 
laughed  at  his  mistake,  accounting  for  it,  however, 
by  the  necessity  he  found  himself  placed  in,  of 
looking  very  sharp  after  these  foreign  fellows.    • 
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selves,  though  not  of  such  a  nature  as  would  ren- 
der their  entire  disclosure  very  amusing.  A  full  and 
unreserved  avowal  from  O'Donnell  of  the  strong 
attachment  he  still  continued  to  cherish  for  Emily^ 
was  the  principal  topiciipon  which  we  dwelt  after 
canvassing  the  comparatively  inferior  subject  of 
his  own  afiairs.  He  declared  his  resolution  to  be 
taken,  rather  to  pine  and  languish  the  victim  of 
a  hopeless  passion^  than  profane  her  presence  or 
outrage  her  feelings,  by  presuming  to  make  the 
slightest  advances  towards  her,  as  long  as  he  should 
continue  to  labour  under  the  ban  of  political  pro- 
scription, and  be  condemned  to  remain  in  exile — as 
himself  termed  it^  an  "  outlawed  traitor."  It  was 
impossible  even  now,  more  than  at  the  time  of  his 
escape  from  Ireland,  to  make  him  fully  compre- 
hend that  this  position  involved  no  personal  de- 
gradation^ nor  attached  either  infamy  or  disgrace 
to  his  name.  I  however  M^as  rejoiced  to  find  that 
he  was  not  altogether  without  hope  of  being  able 
ultimately  to  procure  the  reversal  of  the  sentence 
of  expatriation,  decreed  against  him  more  from  the 
troubled  times  in  which  he  had  unfortunately  made 
himself  prominent,  than  from  any  particular  guilt 
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to  the  proflfer  of  his  hand  and  fortune  to  Elmily; 
for  that  I  might  venture,  without  taking  an  un- 
warrantable liberty,  by  confiding  in,  to  solicit  the 
co-operation  of  a  man  who  (if  any  could),  was  of 
all  persons,  from  his  immense  influence,  the  most 
likely  one  to  accomplish  it;  and  who  I  knew  would 
be  actuated,  not  alone  by  the  almost  parental  affec- 
tion he  bore  to  Emily,  but  also,  from  entertaining 
a  very  warm  regard  for   CyDonnell,    would   be 
extremely  likely  to  undertake  with  pleasure  and 
prosecute  with  zeal,  a  task  so  eminently  adapted 
to  the  kindly  and  benevolent  disposition  of  Mr. 
Highbred.     To  him,  therefore,  without  any  hesi- 
tation I  determined  to  write,  and  explaining  every 
thing  without  reserve,  to  entreat  the  exercise  of 
his  powerful  interest,  of  course  taking  care  not 
to  apprise  O'Donnell  of  what  I  had  done  until 
the  result  should  be  known.     Having  come  to  this 
determination,  I  acted  upon  it  without  delay,  and 
despatched  by  the  first  English  post-day  after  my 
arrival  at  Venice,  a  long  explanatory   and   very 
urgent  letter  to   Mr.  Highbred   at   Straffington. 
Awaiting  his  reply,  I  endeavoured  to  turn  away 
0*Donneirs  attention  from  dwelling  unnecessarily 
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did  not  feel  any  scruple  at  undertaking  the 
management  of  his  aflfairs,  being  persuaded  that 
to  the  honest  and  conscientious  discbarge  of  this 
duty  the  principal  requisite  was,  not  so  much  great 
capability,  as  great  attention  and  moderate  industry. 
It  was  also  further  agreed  that,  as  circumstances 
did  not  for  the  moment  render  it  desirable  that  1 
should  reside  permanently  in  Ireland,  some  person 
should  be  chosen  for  the  management  of  the  landed 
property  in  that  country,  in  whom  O'Donnell 
could  feel  confidence  for  fair  and  impartial  conduct 
towards  his  tenantry,  who  numbered  among  them 
persons  of  all  creeds  and  of  different  political 
predilections.  As  O'Donnell  did  not  himself  know 
of  any  one  possessing  these  qualifications,  1  had 
the  gratification,  having  premised  that  he  was  a 
man  to  whom  I  felt  under  the  deepest  obligations, 
of  being  empowered  to  tender  to  Captain  Barry 
the  offer  of  this  valuable  sub-agency,  than  whom  I 
did  not  know  of  any  one  who  for  honour,  honesty, 
and  singleness  of  purpose,  could  half  so  well  be 
depended  upon;  and  who,  as  far  as  I  had  had 
opportunities  of  judging,  was  as  free  from  any 
particular  and  unfair  bias  in  religion  or  politics  as 

VOL.  III.  o 
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elapse,  after  my  arrival,  before  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  enclosing  to  Browne  a  bill  of  exchange 
on  London  for  450/.;  and^  in  due  course,  the 
return  of  Post  brought  me   the  following  from 

Browne : 

''Dublin,  June  15,  18—. 

*'  My  dear  Friend, — I  have  the  greatest  satis- 
faction in  acknowledging^  with  Sir  Charles  Tarle- 
ton's  love^  your  bill  for  450/.,  which  Sir  Charles 
positively  declines  your  giving  up  to  him^  as  he 
very  properly  considers  that,  in  purchasing  you  the 
commission  in  that  horrible  regiment,  (which,  by 
the  way,  he  half  empowers  me  to  inform  you,  was 
done  in  a  moment  of  hasty  anger — and  between 
you  and  I,  he  is  delighted  you  sold  out  of  it)  he 
never  intended  you  should  go  abroad  with  it ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  you  will  now  find  enclosed  a  letter 
of  credit,  on  Rothschilds'  of  Paris,  for  500/. ;  also, 
you  are  to  understand  that  all  your  debts  will  be 
paid  immediately.  Write  to  me  to  say  what  you 
are  going  to  do ;  and  if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to 

you  here. 

Ever,  my  dear  friend^ 

Yours  sincerely, 

Edward  Browne." 


Charles's  desire, 
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postage  from  thence,  quite  a  fortune  to  release.     It 
was  as  follows :  ^^  Straffington,  June  14,  18—. 

^'  My  dbar  Mr.  Tarleton, — I  only  write  to 
you  for  the  purpose  of  acknowledging  your  letter 
received  by  me  this  morning;  and  of  course  I  can 
do  no  more  at  present  than  assure  you,  that  if  it 
be  in  my  power  to  accomplish  what  you  so  kindly 
suggest,  it  shall  be  done ;  but  I  candidly  tell  you 
that  I  do  not  feel  confident  of  success ;  however,  as 
I  conceive  your  being  within  reach  of  more  prompt 
communication  is  requisite,  you  wi^,  I  know, 
excuse  my  recommending  you  and  Mr.  ODonnell 
to  proceed  to  Paris  by  the  end  of  this  month.  Do 
not  be  later.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing 
to  my  friend  Sir  John  Congress,  our  minister  at 
the  French  Court,  and  without  troubling  you  by 
a  formal  letter  of  introduction,  I  think  I  can  insure 
you  every  assistance  and  attention  from  my  old 
friend,  upon  your  leaving  your  name  at  his  resi- 
dence, which  I  hope  you  will  not  fail  to  do  on 
your  arrival.  Both  you  and  Mr.O'Donnell  will 
know  that,  of  course,  in  his  public  capacity.  His 
Excellency  must  be  denied  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
poor  (yDonnell;   but  as  a  private  friend,  I  feel 
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assured  Congress  will  feel  h»ppy  to  hi 
honour  of  making  bis  acquainUince.  Sir 
and  my  little  Emily  arrived  a  few  days  ag 
my  daughter  and  her  husband,  and  om 
would  be  complete  with  you  and  Mr.  O'E 
Emily  has  turned  the  heads  of  half  Londoi 
d&ut ;  and  I  positirely  will  marry  her  la 
O'Donneit  do  not.  Your  own  good  sen 
make  this  letter  private,  as  it  mtuht  hurto 
friend's  feelings  that  I  should  speak  so 
about  the  impossibility  of  his  reccptioa 
ambassador;  but  you  know  what  a  blunt  I 
am,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  attempt  to  | 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


She  looks  a  sea  Cybele  fresh  from  ocean, 
Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  tovers 
At  airy  distance,  with  migestie  motion, 
A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers : 
And  such  she  was; 

^—  but  Beauty  still  is  here. 
States  foil,  arts  fade,  but  Nature  doth  not  die. 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  dear. 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity. 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masquerade  of  Italy ! 

Childe  Harold. 
Who  would  not  praise  Patricio's  high  desert. 
His  hand  un8tain*d,  his  uncorrupted  heart, 
His  comprehensive  head !  all  Interests  weigh'd. 
All  Europe  saved,  yet  Britain  not  betray'd. 
He  thanks  you  not,  his  pride  is  in  piquette, 
Newmarket  fame,  and  judgment  at  a  bet. 

Pope. 


In  consonance  with  the  kindly  dictated  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Highbred,  we  without  loss  of 
time  set  about  preparing  for  moving, — of  my  ap- 
plication to  whom,  on  his  behalf,  I  now  partially 
informed  O'Donnell,  carefully  however  avoiding 
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the  temporary  relief  it  procured,  aggravated  the 
uneasy  and  diseased  state  of  mind  under  which 
he  had  so  long  laboured.  The  solemn  grandeur 
of  the  magnificent  palaces  lining  her  canals,  no 
longer  the  resort  of  the  princely  festivities  which 
once  rendered  Venice  the  capital  of  fashion  and  of 
pleasure,  now  standing  in  stately  sadness — painful 
emblems  of  the  reverse  of  fortune  which  has  trampled 
in  the  dust  the  olden  greatness  of  the  Republic ! 
the  still  and  almost  painful  quietude  that  reigned 
in  the  midst  of  so  large  a  congregation  of  human 
habitations;  the  unheeded  movement  of  the  gondola 
which  glides  mysteriously  along  the  watery  street, 
now  invisible  in  the  dark  shade  of  the  lofty  houses 
that  cast  their  shadow  half  across  upon  the  water, 
now  again  clearly  defined  in  the  moonbeams  which 
glitter  on  the  broken  liquid  of  the  dipping  oar, 
her  course  no  longer  made  a  march  of  vocal  har- 
mony by  the  light  song  of  the  blithe  and  merry 
oarsman;  the  spectre-like  piles  that  stand  before 
the  doors,  no  longer  smoothened  by  the  frequen 
cable  of  the  numerous  visitors,  now  only  the  need- 
lessly multiplied  moorings  which  hold  one  solitary 
boat;  the  feeble  mirth  of  the  crowd  of  idlers  who 
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throng  in  the  evening  the  Place  St,  Marc — lh«! 
of  i^enerol  rendezvous;  the  impressive  sol«H 
the  almost  chilling  sanctity  of  the  great  d 
itself,  with  its  mosaic  ceiling — all,  by  their  n 
action  and  their  indirect  but  inseparable  ari 
tions,  tended  more  than  was  wise  to  noiM 
keep  alive  the  morbid  melancholy  which  had  M 
preyed  upon  my  friend's  miod;  so  that  h| 
exhausted  in  a  few  days  the  list  of  sights  I 
mately  to  be  visited  by  the  lionising  strmn^ 
persuaded  O'Donneil  to  break  ground;  and  hi 
a  great  ubundance  of  time  on  hand,  he  resolvd 
my  sake  to  vary  our  road  lo  Paris  by  ado^ 
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we  ran  down  to  Cologne,  turned  off  through  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  to  Spa,  where  my  goo(ji  stars  once 
more  brought  me  in  contact  with  that  amiable  and 
erudite  civic  dignitary  Sir  Peter  Dowdy,  who  here^ 
as  I  knew  he  had  done  at  Venice,  and  as  I  take 
it  for  granted  he  had  also  done  at  every  other 
place  that  he  had  thought  worthy  of  being  visited, 
during  the  course  of  what  Lady  Dowdy  called 
their  tower  to  foreign  parts,  manfully  upheld  the 
well-established  reputation  of  his  order,  for  good 
temper,  good  sense,  and  good  taste,  by  embroiling 
himself  in  a  fracas  with  a  native  of  the  town, 
whom  he  had  persuaded  to  write  to  Cologne  for 
the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  with  his 
agent  at  that  place,  for  the  regular  transmission 
from  time  to  time,  to  Sir  Peter's  house  in  Finsbury 
Square,  of  huge  hampers,  fresh  and  fresh,  of  the 
admirable  and  beautiful  Seltzer-water  as  he  sup- 
posed  it,  which  he  was  drinking  pure  from  the 
fountain  every  morning,  all  day  long,  and  after 
dinner;  until  at  last  he  had  brought  on  a  spitting 
of  blood  by  using,  without  being  aware  of  it,  a 
strong  chalybeate  upon  animal  food.  Nor  was  it 
until  the  packing  of  the  carriage  brought  for  the 
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the  bottles  is  broke,  Sir  Peter.  I  made  the  currier 
ask  the  man  the  reason,  Sir  Peter ;  but  I  could  not 
quite  understand,  only  he  said  it  was  all  right — that 
it  was  quite  fresh,  Sir  Peter." 

^<  Fresh  cfir  stale,"  retorted  the  civic  knight  in  a 
fury^  '^  I'll  have  no  such  changes  as  this — it  shall  be 
in  earthen  jars  as  usual.  Here !  where  is  Rumagcr  ? 
where  is  the  master  of  the  hotel?  Here!  send 
for  this  man  immediately ;  and  the  marchand  who. 
was  not  far  off,  curious  to  see  the  departure  of  this 
great  consumer  of  Spa  water,  soon  arrived  at  the 
carriage  door,  when  Sir  Peter  leaning  three 
quarters  of  his  body  out  of  the  window  clutched 
convulsively  in  his  left  hand  the  shivered  fragments 
of  the  bottle,  that  erst  was  filled  with  Spa  water, 
and  held  in  the  other  an  empty  Selter*s  jar;  his 
fisice  flushed  with  furious  rage,  incapable  of  speedi, 
and  were  he  capable,  ignorant  of  the  language — all 
that  he  could  do  was  by  gesticulation  to  express, 

'*  Look  here  upon  thia  bottle,  and  on  this — the  counterfeit.*' 

The  scene  of  confusion  which  followed  was  in- 
describable, when  Sir  Peter  discovered  to  its  full 
extent  the  gross  delusion  under  which  he  had  so 
long  laboured.     The  error  he  had  fallen  into  of 
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which  the  man  had  made  arrangements  at  Cologne 
for  sending  to  Finsbury-^uare,  that  Sir  Peter 
was  able  to  get  away  from  the  threat  of  a  law-suit, 
and  the  intolerable  ridicule  by  which  on  all  sides  he 
was  surrounded.  Not  many  days  after  Sir  Peter, 
we  followed  from  the  pleasant  little  town  of  Spa, 
with  its  high  and  salubrious  promenades  upon  the 
Mount,  definitively  bending  our  steps  to  Ptois; 
where  I  found  awaiting  me  a  letter  from  Browne, 
announcing  the  retirement  from  office  of  Sir  Charles 
Tarleton  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  as  also  his 
elevation  to  the  Peerage — an  event  upon  which 
Browne  added  that  he  could  not  congrratulate  me 
quite  so  much  as  he  would  otherwise  have  done, 
because  a  limitation  in  the  patent,  which  specially 
conveyed  the  succession  to  this  honour  to  his  heirs 
male  by  his  second  marriage,  of  course  passing 
me  by;  but  that  it  afforded  him  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  say  that  there  was  no  sort  of  disrespect 
intended  to  me,  only  that  in  consequence  of  my 
having  relinquished  the  bar,  and  adopted  an  un- 
settled and  wandering  mode  of  life,  it  was  exceed- 
ingly improbable  that  I  should  ever  marry,  and  that 
consequently  the  exclusion  would  not  be  of  that 
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into  the  means  of  entrapping  him,  was  a  proof  that 
I  could  be  of  use ;  accompanied  as  it  was  by  the  gross 
and  unjust  violation  of  my  rights,  in  the  elision  of 
my  name  from  the  fair  succession  that  was  my  due, 
involved  a  contradiction  so  decided,  as  to  demon- 
strate the  utter  insincerity  of  the  affection  and 
confidence  now  professed.  However  in  this,  as  in 
all  through  life,  the  wisest  thing  is  to  try  and  make 
the  best  of  matters^  and  accordingly  feigning  a 
concurrence  in  all  that  was  said,  I  left  it  to  be 
inferred  that  I  would  further  the  views  intended, 
thinking  it  better  to  avoid  if  possible  a  complete 
and  decided  rupture. 

Another  thing  surprised  and  annoyed  me  very 
much  at  this  time,  which  was,  that  although  I  had 
long  since  written  to  Captain  Barry,  offering  him 
by  (yDonnell's  authority  the  collection  of  his  Irish 
rents,  I  had  not  ever  heard  from  him  in  reply, 
nor  even  had  an  acknowledgment  of  the  repayment 
of  the  debt  I  had  incurred  to  him.  How  to  account 
for  his  silence  I  could  not  conceive,  as  I  had 
already  twice  written  to  him,  and  as  yet  had 
received  no  answer;  and  O'Donnell  being  anxious 
to  lose  as  little  time  as    possible  in  procuring  a 
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g^and  of  this  geDtleman  being  now  in  circam* 
stances  of  wealth ;  and,  indeed,  the  long  continued 
maintenance  of  a  similar  outlawry  against  his  late 
uncle,  was  a  case  in  point  not  easily  got  over — that 
hitherto  his  efforts  had  been  confined  to  written 
communications,  but  that  rather  than  allow  him- 
self the  reproach  of  having  omitted  anything  that 
could  possibly  tend  to  give  g^reater  weight  to  his 
requests,  he  had  determined  upon  breaking  through 
a  resolution  he  had  long  formed^  and  going  up  to 
London  himself  at  once,  in  order  to  have  an  imme- 
diate interview  with  Lord  Mowbray.  There  was 
a  short  postscript,  which  was  to  me  full  of  the 
deepest  interest,  and  which  appeared  pregnant  with 
a  greater  meaning  than  met  the  eye.  ^^  I  regret 
to  add,**  he  said,  **  that  our  north  country  air  has 
proved  too  keen  for  my  little  favourite,  and  a  move 
southward  has  been  decided  on  by  Sir  Morton. 
I  have  made  him  have  Sir  Humbug  Drivequick 
from  town,  who  talked  of  Nice  and  Lisbon,  but 
for  some  reason  or  other,  Emily  positively  refuses 
to  go  to  the  Continent.  Devonshire  therefore  has 
been  selected ;  of  course  you  shall  know  when  they 
go.     It  is  more  from  prudence  than  necessity,  so 
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who  would  be  most  insolent  to  general  visitors, 
towar€ls  those  to  whom  they  know  that  it  must  be 
paid),  proved  that  my  introducer  stood  high  in  the 
respect  and  regard  of  the  man's  master.     Accord- 
ingly declining  this  last  offer^  I  gave  my  address, 
the  man  observing,  ^^what  time  do  you  think  it 
likely,  sir,  that  you  will  be  at  home  to  dress  for 
dinner  this  afternoon,  as  no  doubt  His  Excellency 
will  be  anxious  to  communicate  with  you  without 
delay,   on   his  return  from  his  airing/'     Having 
also  settled  this  point,  I  was,  as  the  man  anticipated, 
very  shortly  honoured  by  the  reception  of  a  private 
note  from   Sir  John  Congress,   who,   though  an 
ambassador,  was  very  unlike  the  general  men  of 
that  class,  being  an  extremely  open-hearted,  good- 
natured,  plain-dealing,  but  most  finished  old  gen- 
tleman.  One  who  admirably  fitted  to  deck  a  court, 
was  yet  much  fonder  of  a  country  life,   and  had 
only  undertaken  his  present  office  out  of  regard 
and  respect  for  his  friend  Lord  Mowbray.     He  was 
distinguished  by  a  particularly  frank,  candid,  and 
open  manner,  altogether  dispensing  with  mysteri- 
ous and  roundabout  modes  of  delivering  himself. 
After  expressing  his  regret  for  not  being  at  hom« 
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▼ery  warmly  by  the  band,  and  baving  put  bis  bat 
on  one  cbair,  sat  himself  down  on  another. 

'*  Well,  gentlemen,"  be  began,  *^  you  are,  I  sup- 
pose like  all  young  men,  come  to  Paris  to  be  very 
wild ;  but  if  you  will  be  advised  by  an  old  fellow 
like  me,  whatever  you  do,  don't  game;  that  is  what 
I  say  to  my  own  son,  a  noisy  wild  fellow,  who 
is  over  with  me  on  leave  from  bis  regiment,  and 
who  will  be  delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance. 
Highbred  tells  me  that  you  are  likely  to  remain  a 
little  while  in  Paris^  and  I  hope  you  will  take  care 
that  anything  in  my  power  to  make  your  time 
pass  agreeably,  shall  not  be  wanting.  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  enjoy  yourselves  very  much,  as  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  pleasanter  or  more  lively 
place  for  a  young  man ;  though  for  my  own  part, 
who  am  ifmd  of  farming  and  country  life  (but  I 
suppose  it  is  barbarous  to  say  so),  I  really  prefer 
Yorkshire.  By-the-by,  Mr.  Tarleton,  how  lately 
have  you  beard  from  my  friend?  and  apropos 
permit  me  to  tender  you  my  congratulations  upon 
your  £Either's  well-merited  honours.  The  worst  of 
it,  these  good  things  never  come  until  a  man  is 
too  far  gone  to  enjoy  them."     Having  informed 
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tbe  reverse  proposition  stands  good ;  namely — that 
if  I  may  not  know  you  in  public,  to  have  had  the 
advantage  of  making  your  acquaintance  as  a  private 
friend  I  esteem  a  high  honour,  and  consider  myself 
greatly  indebted  to  Highbred  for  giving  me  that 
<^portunity;  so  having  explained  this,  I  trust  all 
unpleasantness  between  us  is  now  removed/' 

0*DonneIl  having  acknowledged  most  grate- 
folly,  as  he  could  not  but  do,  this  very  handsome 
eonduct,  our  conversation  continued  in  a  pleasant 
and  familiar  strain,  in  which  the  shrewd  sense  and 
good-nature  of  our  excellent  visitor  were  clearly 
developed,  and  having  kindly  received  my  un- 
willingness to  leave  O'Donnell  alone  as  an  excuse 
for  my  not  profiting  by  his  pressing  and  hospitable 
invitations  in  a  larger  degree,  he  extorted  a  pro- 
mise from  me  of  being  present  at  a  grand  dinner 
he  intended  giving  that  day,  from  which  I  should 
derive  some  amusement,  as  exhibiting  a  good 
specimen  of  the  varied  and  different  characters 
among  our  countrymen  residing  in  this  metropolis. 
Soon  after  having  announced  his  intention  of  taking 
a  ride  in  the  country.  Sir  John  Congress  wishing 
us  g^ood-day,  mounted  his  horse  and  set  off  at  his 
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usual  jog.  Sir  John  was  one  of  those  g^ 
of  silver-spoon  birtb,  that  miglit  as  happily 
have  been  born  and  bred  mechanics,  ^ 
handicraft  turn  of  genius  with  which  they 
bountifully  gifted;  for  be§ide9  being  a  g^ 
former,  he  was  an  admirable  carpenter,^ 
regular  workshop  with  long  rows  of  bright-| 
tools,  nicely  stuck  in  order  against  the  m] 
sharpen  ing-stones  and  setting-stoneSf  wore  a| 
like  green  apron,  and  could  make  a  whe^ 
all  to  the  wheel ;  had  once  constructed  a  itt 
and  even  tried  his  hand  at  a  tax-cart  whidj 
donTt  on    its   first  journey,  moreover  wmt 
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mix  paints,  was  also  a  bit  of  a  cook,  had  a  parti- 
cular receipt  for  boiling  fish,  knew  1k)w  to  brew 
a  greater  quantity  of  strong  ale  out  of  any  given 
number  of  strikes  of  malt  than  any  man  in  the 
counties  of  Nottingham  and  Leicester,  and  always 
insisted  on  his  household  eating  only  home-made 
bread :  his  son,  the  captain  of  Dragoons,  to  whom 
he  afterwards  introduced  us,  inherited  also  not  a 
little  of  his  father's  peculiar  talent,  but  in  a  some- 
what different  form.  Though  an  Eton  and  Christ- 
church  man,  a  stranger  would  from  his  conversation 
rather  have  supposed  him  to  have  been  apprenticed 
to  a  coachmaker,  or  to  have  graduated  at  a  veteri- 
nary college.  He  was  as  troublesome  a  technicalist 
in  those  departments  as  any  new  hand  at  yachting 
can  be  witli  yards  and  spars  and  jib*booms,  etc; 
for  he  was  for  ever  describing  all  the  different 
kinds  of  carriages  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life, 
explaining  the  advantages  of  short  perches  over 
long  ones,  and  crooked  ditto  versus  straight;  and 
confounded  you  with  springs,  bolts,  nuts,  and  axle- 
trees.  In  the  same  way,  horses  (that  eternal 
subject  of  conversation)  afforded  him  a  boundless 
scope.      His  own  and  his  friends'   horses,   their 
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action,  their  speed,  and  their  bottom,  their  j 
over  this,  and  falling  iDto  that,  the  tm 
run  last  February,  and  that  awful  upsef 
down  to  Greenwich  the  otiier  day, — were  ■ 
themes  he  never  stopped  nor  tired  upon,  ■ 
DuiTy  with  military  men  in  Dublin,  he  hn 
and  knew  of  every  horse  that  had  been  on 
every  livery-yard  in  London  for  the  last  cefl 
a  perfect  horse-dealer's  catalogue,  an  U 
advertisement  of  warranted  sound,  wind  at^ 
steady  to  ride  and  drive.  Though  gi 
speaking,  in  point  of  dress,  he  was  wliat  I 
monly  called  expensively  got  up,   there  % 
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cut-off  coated,  green  neckclothed,  sporting  fashion- 
ables ;  though  indeed  when  made  up  for  the  road, 
which  when  in  country  quarters  occupied  a  good 
d^al  of  his  time,  (invariably  driving  the  nearest 
mail,  or  fast  coach,  some  iive-and-twenty  miles, 
doing  both  sides,  and  even  was  known  to  have 
been  carried  so  far  by  his  zeal  in  this  line  as  to 
have  assisted  a  London  proprietor,  when  placed  in 
a  hobble  as  to  covering  the  ground,  from  the  taking 
off  of  some  of  the  owners  below,  by  himself  volun- 
teering to  work  the  disputed  stages),  the  indivi- 
duality of  his  species  was  lost  sight  of  and  swallow- 
ed up  in  the  long-waisted,  velvet  limber-collared, 
wide-back-buttoned,  brown  top-coats,  which  belong 
in  common  to  the  whole  genus  comprehended  in 
**  the  sporting  world/'  His  phaeton  always  had  some 
new  improvement  of  his  own;  and  when  he  had 
one  building,  the  mechanical  genius  he  derived 
from  his  father  turned  his  thoughts  so  exclusively 
to  this  great  work,  that  from  the  moment  of  its 
being  first  clapped  upon  the  stocks  to  the  hour 
of  its  launch,  he  never  ceased  to  haunt  the  un- 
fortunate coachmaker  by  day  and  by  night,  be- 
sieging Long  Acre  at  the  most  unseasonable  hours, 
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English^  and  as  my  French  was  rather  imperfect, 
our  intercourse  was  slight,  leaving  however  from 
the  bows  and  polite  bearing  of  my  neighbour  a 
very  high  impression  on  my  mind  of  the  good 
breeding  of  "  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Fauster,"  and 
also  a  conviction  of  the  great  superiority  and 
elegance  of  continental  manners  over  the  plain 
simplicity  of  a  poor  Irishman  like  myself.  The 
following  day  O'Donnell  having  proposed  by  way 
of  a  little  change  that  we  should  take  a  turn  in  the 
Thuileries,  which  we  had  not  hitherto  visited,  we 
set  out  on  foot  for  this  oft-described  resort  of  chairs 
and  children,  fops  and  fools,  nurses  and  newspapers, 
soldiers  and  savants,  whose  artificial  magnificence 
as  a  city  promenade  is,  I  believe,  unequalled.  On 
entering  at  the  most  frequented  gate  opposite  the 
end  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  a  very  handsome  cabrio- 
let, but  altogether  in  the  French  fashion,  drove  up, 
and  a  tiger,  d  la  Francaise^ — namely,  pantaloons,  a 
blue  frock  as  long  as  a  petticoat,  and  two  bits  of 
gold  lace  on  the  front  of  the  collar,  gold  hatband 
and  large  mustachios, — jumped  oiF^  and  standing  in 
front  of  tbe  long-tailed  horse  that  drew  it,  my 
quondam  friend  the  French  Baron  of  yesterday's 
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fibre,  looked  with  astonishment  at  the  Baron,  and 
embarrassed  by  some  powerful  emotion,  appeared 
for  the  instant  unable  to  speak«  At  last  he  cried, 
'^  What  Tarleton  !  do  you  know  this  ruffian — this 
loathsome  miscreant  ? '' 

"  Who  on  earth  do  you  mean  CyDonnell  ?  I 
see  no  one  but  the  Baron  de  Fauster." 

*^  Baron !"  he  said,  and  continued  furiously — 
<<  Baron  me  no  Barons.  I  tell  you  that  that  wretch 
you  see  is  no  other  than  the  despicable  Foster, 
the  filthy  and  vile  informer  who  strove  to  gibbet 
me,  who  murdered  poor  Tyrawley,  and  who  now 
is  pranking  himself  in  his  ill-got  gear ;  but,"  he 
cried,  <^I  will  crush  the  reptile,"  and  his  voice 
assumed  a  sort  of  demoniac  shrillness  as  he  spoke. 
He  sprung  like  a  tiger  upon  the  object  of  his 
vengeance,  and  grasping  him  by  the  throat  with  a 
degree  of  strength  that  his  welf-knit  and  muscular 
form  gave  promise  of,  but  that  I  had  never  before 
seen  exerted,  and  which  was  now  wound  up  by 
the  paroxysm  of  the  moment  into  a  tenfold  force, 
he  dashed  the  bloated  fop  violently  to  the  earth; 
when  exhausted  with  the  eflfort,  and  ashamed  of 
the   exhibition  of  rage,   he   leant  heavily  on  my 
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seeing  any  one  whom  I  knew,  or  being  struck 
with  anything  very  remarkable^  I  was  taking  my 
last  turn,  when  my  notice  was  drawn  to  two  very 
English-looking  gentlemen  a  considerable  distance 
a^head  of  me,  and  moving  in  the  same  direction, 
upon  whom,  I  observed  that  almost  all  the  passers- 
by  turning  round,  looked  back,  and  a  kind  of  titter 
pervaded  all  who  did  so,  in  many  instances  accom- 
panied on  the  part  of  the  promenaders,  by  ex- 
clamations of  '<  Ce  sont  des  Anglais !  Qu'  ils  sont 
circles !  Quelle  toumure  !  Mais  regardez  done  le 
gros  avec  le  chapeau  blanc !  Tenez  done  ma  ch^re, 
voyez  Tautre,  qu'il  a  la  figure  rouge !  Cependant 
il  a  Pair  bon  enfant,"  and  such  like  running  com- 
mentaries upon  the  gentlemen  in  front,  two  par- 
ticularly tall,  large-sized  men ;  one  indeed  was  in 
great  case,  being  stout  and  lusty  beyond  the 
common.  He  wore  a  large  broad-brimmed  white 
hat,  whose  leaf  was  turned  up  with  green,  a  white 
neckcloth  carelessly  and  loosely  tied  round  his 
neck,  a  body-coat  of  invisible  green,  made  with 
skirts  formed  to  fit  a  Dutchman,  and  provided  with 
pockets  on  the  outside,  from  one  of  which  peeped 
an  orange  handkerchief,  whilst  in  the  other  reposed 
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my  persuasion  of  Captain  Barry's  alibi,  I  resolved 
to  push  on,  and  by  passing  obtain  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  whether  it  could  be  him;  but  long 
before  I  had  come  up  with  the  object  of  my  pursuit, 
the  harmony  of  a  Westmeath  brogue  gave  the 
coup  de  ffr&ce  to  my  doubts,  and  afforded  me  some 
insight  into  who  his  companion  was,  for  as  I  neared 
them,  I  heard  the  well-known  voice  of  my  worthy 
friend,  observing^  "  Well,  now  that  the  job  is 
done  clean  and  nate,  if  I  were  you,  Auralian,  I 
would  forget  that  there  ever  was  a  Mrs.  O'Reilly, 
or  such  a  ruffian  as  him  you  have  winged;  and  bad 
luck  to  me,  but  if  you  had  killed  him  I  think  Terry 
Ragin  deserved  it"  Unwilling  to  become  an  unin- 
tentional confidant  of  what  were  obviously  that  very 
seldom  agreeable  subject,  family  affairs,  I  hastened 
to  tap  Barry  on  the  shoulder,  and  expressing  my 
wonder  no  less  than  my  pleasure  at  finding  him 
where  I  now  saw  him,  he  said,  after  a  hearty  and,  I 
believe,  perfectly  sincere  expression  of  joy  at  our 
meeting — 

•*  And  well  you  may  wonder,  if  you  have  not 
heard  of  it.  There  he  stands,  my  poor  friend  Aura- 
lian, the  worst  treated  man  in  Leinster ;  but  I  must 
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which  that  gentleman  had  authorised  me  to  make 
to  him. 

"Then,"  he  said,  '*you  will  feel  no  surprise 
whatever  when  I  tell  you  I  never   received   it. 
Why,  sir,  it  is  going  on  more  than  four  weeks 
since  I  have  been  in  Ireland.     There  are  motives 
of  delicacy  which  at  the  moment  make  it  impossible 
for  me  to  explain  altogether  to  you  what  it  is  that 
has  kept  me  so  busy,  but  it  was  all  on  my  friend's 
affairs  here;''  and  forthwith,  notwithstanding  the 
impossibility  that  he  admitted  of  a  direct  explana- 
tion, Barry  went  on  by  a  continued  series  of  distant 
inuendos,  and  awkward  references,  to  put  me  in 
possession  of  that  knowledge,  the  full  and  entire 
disclosure  of  which  was  to  be  deferred  to  a  more 
suitable  opportunity.   "  Auralian,"  he  said,  "  where 
will  you  dine?''    "O!  by  my  oath,  Barry,  where 
else  but  at  Morriss's  to  be  sure ;  you  have  forgotten, 
like  a  blunderbudget  as  you  always  are,  to  tell 
Mr.  Tarleton  where  we  are  stopping.     Over  the 
way  there,  sir,  you  will  see  the  back-door  into 
Morriss's  hotel,  the  front  entrance  is  in  the  Roo 
St.  Honowree;  and  as  my  friend  Captain  Barry 
there,  don't  seem  to  recollect  himself,  I  must  take 
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and  that  it  is  in  Parris  you  are."  **  Faith,  and  by 
the  same  token,  I  suppose  it  is  the  same  place  that 
the  fellow  got  the  stuff  from  to  do  up  that  stable 
loft  which  Mrs. (I  mane  that  unfortunate  mis- 
guided woman,)  called  'the  Barrack-room^'  and 
which  nothing  would  do  but  it  must  be  done  up 
like  a  drawing-room,  with  fine  plaster  of  Parris^  bad 
luck  to  it !  I  wish  I  had  all  the  money  it  cost  me ; 
and,  upon  my  soul  and  conscience,  if  I  had  thought 
of  it  in  time,  the  divil  a  foot  I  would  ever  have  put 
into  Parris.  The  recollections,  sir,  which  the  plaster 
of  that  name  recalls,  are  of  so  heart-rending  a 
character," — another  sigh,  and  the  green  lining  of 
his  hat-leaf  was  for  a  moment  obscured  in  front  by 
the  silk  handkerchief  which  he  held  to  his  eyes, 
f  **  Did  you  notice  that?"  said  Barry.  *'  We  caught 
the  vile  ungrateful  ruflSan  of  a  Ragin  in  Swisser- 
land,  at  a  place  called  Ball  (as  he  pronounced 
Basle).  Was  not  it  a  good  name  for  the  job? 
Finegan  advised  a  law-shoot;  but  says  I,  believe 
me,  there  is  nothing  like  a  ball-shoot.  I  was  at 
my  uncle's,  at  Castle  Barry,  when  it  happened; 
we  lost  no  time,  sir,  but  they  were  off  too  quick 
for  us,  so  we  had  to  follow  them ; "  then,  once  more 
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loan  which  he  had  at  so  important  a  moment 
advanced  to  me.  <^  Well,"  he  said,  ^*  it  is  come 
in  good  time,  to  make  up  for  all  this  travelling 
work,  but,  at  the  same  time^  I  dont  actually  want 
it;  and  I  suppose  you  would  not  have  paid  me  the 
bad  compliment  of  sending  it  to  me  so  soon^  if  you 
could  not  have  spared  it  convaniently;  as  to  the 
other  business,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  under- 
valuing it,  or  the  less  obliged,  if  I  don't  jump  at 
it  at  once,  like  a  salmon  at  a  fly;  but  you  see, 
my  dear  Mr.  Tarleton,  I  should  like  first  to  see 
Mr.  O'Donnell,  and  ascertain  exactly  what  his 
views  are;  because,  ftcting  for  a  man  who  never 
comes  over  to  the  country,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
very  sarions  responsibility,  and  I  might  not  give 
8atis£Eu;tion,  or  quite  fall  in  with  his  ideas.^' 

Respecting,  more  than  ever,  my  worthy  friend 
for  his  candour  and  honesty,  as  I  knew  the  ap- 
pointment would  be  to  him  one  of  importance,  it 
was  arranged  that  we  should  meet  on  the  following 
day,  when,  by  a  personal  interview  with  CyDonnell, 
he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  him- 
self, as  to  whether  their  plans  for  the  management 
of  landed  property  coincided — a  pre-consideration 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  heart  that  had  been  mourning  o*er  Tanished  dreams  of  lovei 

Should  see  them  all  returning,  like  Noah's  faithful  dove, 

And  Hope  should  launch  her  blessed  bark  on  sorrow's  dark'ning 


And  Mis'ry's  children  have  an  ark,  and  saved  from  sinking  be; 
Oh,  thus  I'd  play  the  enchanter's  part,  thus  scatter  bliss  around. 
And  not  a  tear,  nor  aching  heart,  should  in  the  world  be  found  ! 

I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear, 

Which  says  I  must  not  stay; 
I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see. 

Which  beckons  me  away ! 

TickelL 


The  following  day,  according  to  his  appointment, 
Barry  having  called,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing to  each  other  these  two,  in  most  respects  as 
opposite  characters  as  well  could  be  conceived,  but 
not  opposed,  as  having  in  common  that  highest 
species  of  honesty,  a  nice  sense  of  honour;  the 
absence  of  which  it  is  that,  in  my  opinion,  forms 
the  insuperable  barrier  which  classifies  society,  and 
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not  .with  the  bare  consciousness  of  omitting  to  do 
what  is  wrong,  but  cannot  exist  without  doing  what 
is  right;  which  shudders  at  an  act  of  meanness  and 
shrinks  from  one  of  littleness.  It  is  honesty  thrice 
distilled,  it  is  virtue  emboldened,  it  is  a  high  and 
lofty  rule  of  action  that  is  deduced  from  no  prin- 
ciples, and  to  exist  must  be  innate  and  inbred. 
Rank  inherits  it  not  as  of  course ;  wealth  cannot 
purchase  it;  education  instils  it  not;  good  breeding 
cannot  confer  it;  it  is  capable  of  growing  so  well 
in  the  fat  sluggishness  of  an  uncultivated  and  weed- 
encumbered  mind  like  Barry's,  as  to  be  scarce  more 
luxuriant  in  the  highly  cultivated  soil  of  one  so 
intellectual  as  O^Donnell.  That  then  these  two 
individuals,  the  one  battening  on  the  garbage  of 
worldly  pleasure,  the  other  sighing  after  the 
q[>iritualized  abstractions  his  own  thoughts  had 
created,  should  at  once  and  without  difficulty  come 
to  a  full  understanding,  and  in  the  course  of  one 
short  interview  pass  from  the  position  of  perfect 
strangera  to  a  condition  of  the  most  complete  and 
entire  mutual  confidence,  as  though  they  had  known 
each  other  for  years,  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  it  is  recollected   that  the  same  pure  and 
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of  character,  that  had  no  doubt  exposed  the  latter 
to  the  cruel  misfortune  which  had  been  so  basely 
inflicted  upon  him.  Anxious,  however^  to  be  at 
his  post  at  the  ensuing  assizes^  as  well  as  somewhat 
in  the  condition  of  a  iish  out  of  water  in  Paris^ 
where  indeed  he  could  only  be  said  to  exist  whilst 
either  at  Galignani's  or  Meurice's,  the  High- 
sheriff  of  Westmeath  and  Captain  Barry^  to  our 
great  regret^  speedily  took  their  departure.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  after  which  events  I  received 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Highbred. 

"S^.  Jameis  Square j  LondoTi^  June  27,  18 — . 

*'  My  dear  Tarleton, — By  the  address  of  this 
letter,  you  will  perceive  that  I  have  fulfilled  the 
promise  in  my  last  of  coming  up  to  London  to  see 
Lord  Mowbray  on  Mr.  CKDonneirs  affairs.  I 
have  seen  Lord  Mowbray^ — the  thing  cannot  be 
done^  there  is  no  use  in  mincing  the  matter;  I  must 
further  add,  that  though  I  regret  the  consequences, 
I  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  condemn  the  decision 
to  which,  as  a  public  servant,  his  Lordship  has  come; 
possibly,  nay  probably,  were  I  similarly  placed 
I  should  adopt  the  same  course,  however  much  as 
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predicament  of  duty  opposing  inclination,  for  I 
not  only  believe,  but  have  reason  to  knowj  that  his 
wishes  are  with  us.  Hitherto  our  communications 
on  this  subject  have  been  kept  secret  from  O'Don- 
nell,  out  of  the  proper  motive  of  not  raising  hopes 
of  doubtful  fulfilment.  Now,  however,  I  would 
suggest  for  your  consideration,  that  a  similar  pro- 
priety of  motive  would  render  it  advisable  for  you 
to  inform  him  of  the  exact  degree  of  success  which 
has  attended  my  attempts  to  serve  him,  in  order 
that  the  hope  which  now  at  all  events  opens  for 
a  future  day,  may  tend  to  dispel  that  dangerous 
despondency  of  which  you  speak  in  your  last ;  and 
I  feel  confident,  that  neither  he  nor  you  will  sup* 
pose  that^  in  authorising  you  to  fully  state  the  steps 
which  I  have  taken  on  his  behalf,  I  am  even 
remotely  actuated  by  the  most  distant  wish  for  en- 
tailing upon  him  the  slightest  particle  of  obligation. 
I  have  this  morning  had  news  from  Sir  Morton* 
They  are,  he  tells  me,  lodged  with  tolerable  com- 
fdNTt  at  a  gentleman's  seat  which  they  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  for  the  winter  (the 
owner  going  abroad),  near  Teignmouth.  The 
address  is  to  the  neighbouring  village,  by  name — 
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from  having  any  other  physician  down,  more  par- 
ticularly she  implores  me  to  save  her  from  being 
obliged  to  see  Sir  Slander  Blunder,  whom  Moville 
is  anxious  to  send  for,  but  against  whom  she  feels 
the  greatest  repugnance,  and  I  must  own,  as  ap- 
pears to  me^  not  unnaturally  either ;  indeed  my 
own  idea  is,  putting  out  of  the  question  all  con- 
siderations connected  so  unfortunately  with  this 
last  gentleman's  name,  that  the  common  practice  of 
sending  some  hundred  miles  for  a  London  doctor 
is  quite  absurd,  except  indeed  as  perhaps  affording 
a  fanciful  consolation  to  the  sufferer's  friends, — for 
almost  in  every  part  of  England  there  is  to  be 
found  men  whose  experience  and  knowledge  are 
quite  equal  to  your  most  royally  patronised  phy- 
sicians, if  perchance  inferior  in  good  luck.  I 
scarcely  know  where  to  tell  you  to  write  in  answer 
to  this,  for  being  now  on  the  wing  from  my  retired 
Den,  I  feel  less  difficulty  at  moving,  as  in  this,  like 
everything  else,  "  ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas,**  and 
if  I  have  not  a  great  deal  better  news  from  Emily 
I  think  it  probable  I  shall  go  round  in  my  yacht 
to  Teignmouth;  at  all  events  before  leaving  London 
I  shall  write  to  you  the  latest  accounts  I  shall  have 
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discovered  my  error,  as  I  quickly  perceived  that 
they  do  not  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  that 
carriage),  render  the  public  ways  impassable  to 
pedestrians^  except  at  immense  risk  of  life  and 
limb.  Common  people  altogether  extinct^  every 
one  being  a  gentleman  since  the  Reform  Bill;  what 
used  to  be  gentlemen,  extremely  scarce ;  and  even 
this  square,  in  which  I  wrote  to  have  a  house  taken 
for  my  use,  once  respectably  inhabited,  is  now,  I 
find  with  surprise  and  sorrow,  occupied  by  inferior 
clubs,  gambling-houses,  and  even  shops.  ^  Heu ! 
quantum  mutatus  ab  illo  qui  olim  ! '  '^ 

The  contents  of  this  letter  I  at  once  hastened  to 
impart  to  O'Donnell,  upon  whom  this  unexpected 
and  unlooked-for  kindness  and  interest  in  his  fate, 
manifested  by  a  total  stranger,  did  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce a  very  deep  effect;  and  as  I  dwelt  upon  the 
probability  of  no  very  long  time  being  likely  to 
elapse  before  he  should  again  be  relieved  from  the 
ban  of  exile,  his  countenance  lit  up,  as  he  caught 
the  idea,  and  with  somewhat  of  his  old  animation 
he  paced  the  room,  descanting  upon  what  he  would 
do;  suddenly,  however,  a  deep  gloom  overspread 


me,  exclaimed— 

*'  This  geDtleman  saya  tl 
nndeTstand  you  arigb^  even 
Now  TarletoD,  be  candid  i 
once  is  there  more  than  I 
with  me  by  the  silly  prelimi 
paraUoD  for  a  fatal  wind  t 
ill?  or  is  sbe  in  danger?  1 
your  friend  talks  a  mere  pi 
importance  by  the  anxiety 
has  disease  really  settled  u(i 

"  Calm  yourself,  my  deai 
be  calm,  as  yet  there  is,  I  an 
The  distant  threatenings  t 
conceive,  magnified  by  her 
the  recollection  how  fiitally 
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not  stem  the  tide  of  fate,  she  is  doomed — and  I  it  is 
who  have  served  as  the  instrument  of  her  destruc- 
tion; but  I  shall  not  long  survive  it — I  knew  it, 
Tarleton ;  I  felt  it  at  the  hour  that  we  parted ; 
already  has  the  grim  tyrant  sat  down  before  the 
fort,  unfurled  his  standard,  and  marched  on  to  the 
attack;  if  his  advance  be  slow  and  unappalling,  it 

< 

is  not  the  less  insidiously  sure;  already  I  behold 
the  preternatural  lustre  of  her  eye, — the  deep  ver- 
milion of  consumption  mantles  on  her  cheek,  her 
lovely  form  gradually  moulders  and  wastes  away. 
She  is  sinking  into  the  tomb,  and  I  shall  not  again 
see  her.  Never  shall  we  meet  again  on  earth.  You 
see  she  refuses  to  meet  me ;  she  flies  me.  Accursed 
be  the  evil  hour  that  bade  me  hearken  to  prudence 
and  to  honour.  Why  did  I  not  with  my  traitorous 
and  dishonoured  arms  snatch  her  from  her  home  ? 
Why  did  I  not  fly  with  her  when  she  tendered  me 
the  rich  offering  of  her  young  heart?  Why  did  I 
not,  strong  in  the  consecrated  purity  of  a  holy  and 
happy  love,  trample  on  the  base  considerations  of 
what  the  world  would  say  of  me,  and  enjoy  the  only 
blessing  that  Providence  has  cast  across  my  path  ? 
But,  O  blessed  be  God  that  I  did  not  do  so !  for 
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earthly  bonds,  and,  longing  for  escape,  panting  to 
be  free,  looks  ardently  for  a  crevice  in  the  dungeon 
walls  that  encase  it,  through  which  it  may  flee 
away  to  meet  her.  You  shall  tell  her — that  though 
she  hears  me  not,  this  voice  pours  its  prayers  to 
heaven  for  her,  in  accents  guardedly  low;  that 
though  hundreds  of  miles  interpose,  even  here  my 
foot  unconsciously  treads  in  the  stealthy  pace  of 
creeping  caution,  lest  it  may  disturb  her  chamber ; 
and  that,  if  in  former  years  there  was  in  the  wishes 
of  this  heart  too  much  of  earthly  pride,  too  much  of 
worldliness,  too  much  of  ambition,  all  now  has  been 
subdued  and  humbled,  all  now  is  quiet  and  at  rest. 
It  is  not  moody  discontent  which  makes  me  weary  of 
life,  but  it  is  impatience  to  meet  my  Emily.  You 
shall  tell  her,  that  in  such  hope  I  have  striven  to 
war  the  war  of  conquering  self, —  that  in  such  hope 
the  sceptic  difficulties  for  which  she  used  to  chide  and 
grieve  have  sunk  away ;  that  all  the  mystic  truths  of 
blessed  revelation  have  shone  with  increased  light, 
because  they  form  the  only  road  which  leads  to  where 
an  angel  can  be  met;  that  all  the  stern,  stubborn, 
empty  pride  of  vain  and  learned  self-conceit,  has 
quickly  melted  before  the  grand  and  simple  beauties 
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set  out  through  London  for  Exeter,  from  whence 
the  Dartmouth  pair-horse  mail  conveyed  me  along 
the  beautiful  road  to  the  coast,  where  I  came  to  an 
anchor  for  the  moment  at  Teignmouth;  and  having 
dispatched  a  courier  on  foot,  with  a  note  to  Sir 
Morton,  stating  my  arrival,  I  did  not  suffer  myself 
to  lose  much  time  in  gazing  from  the  windows  of 
my  hotel  upon  the  beautiful  sea  view  that  opens 
from  the  Den ;  but  learning  that  the  tide  was  run- 
ning briskly  up,  I  preferred  going  by  water,  and 
hiring  a  boat,  was  landed  at  some  little  distance 
under  the  village  of  Bishopsteignton,  from  whence, 
proceeding  on  foot  towards  the  town,  in  quest  of 
a   guide    to    Sir  Morton's    present    residence,    I 
stumbled  upon  a  small  party  in  the  narrow  lane 
that  runs   up   by  the   church  from  the  Newton- 
Bushel  road,  which,  upon  my  overtaking,  I  with 
great  astonishment   discovered  to  consist  of  poor 
Emily  herself,   mounted   upon  a  donkey,  whose 
bridle  was  led  by  no  less  distinguished  a  hand  than 
that  of  the   proud  proprietor  of  StrafSngton,  ac- 
companied by  her  father,  and  by  a  lady  to  whom 
I  now  had  the  honour  of  being  for  the  first  time 
introduced,  as  the  Countess  of  Gilsland,  the  only 
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quillity,  which  settling  on  the  brow  repressed  all 
ligliuiess,  and  gave  that  divine  gravity  of  aspect 
which  to  the  painter's  eye  inseparably  combines  in 
the  idea  he  embodies,  when  representing  one  of 
the  angelic  choir.  With  n  voice  feeble,  not  from 
illness  aloue,  but  tremulous  with  strong  emotion, 
she  returned  my  salutation;  and  Highbred  with 
his  innate  tact  dropping  immediately  back  with  bis 
daughter  and  Sir  Morton,  we  were  left  in  advance 
alone;  quickly  perceiving  which,  Emily  at  first 
appeared  embarrassed  and  rode  on  some  distance 
without  speaking,  when  suddenly,  instead  of  re- 
plying to  the  observations  I  had  made  of  being 
glad  to  see  her  so  much  better  than  I  had  expected, 
she  said — "  Of  course  you  are  come  alone;  he 
is  not  with  you?"  Assuring  her  that  it  was  so. 
"  Give  me  your  hand  William,"  she  said,  "  tell  tne 
truly  if  it  be  so  ?  I  know  his  impetuous  character, 
I  know  his  regardlessness  of  consequences,  and  I 
still  have  my  fears.  1  would  give  worlds  that  I 
might  see  him;  still  I  would  not  for  worlds  that 
I  saw  him  but  with  the  last  glance  of  life;  my 
end  is  last  approaching,  I  feel  tlie  disease  gaining 
strength  with  a  rapidity  which  those  around  me 
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if  I  only  knew  that  those  I  left  were  so  too.  My 
poor  iBther,  he  will  feel  my  loss,  but  his  own  days 
will  not  be  many.  You  and  my  other  kind  friends 
will  grieve  for  mc,  but  you  will  content  yourselres 
to  think  that  I  am  happy ;  but  my  poor  Gerald  1 
he  that  is  already  heart-broken  and  desolate,  a 
wanderer  and  an  outcast !  Ah  !  what  temptations 
are  these  to  fly  in  the  face  of  Providence,  when 
t,  who  alone  on  earth  tenderly  lore  him,  shall 
be  snatched  away.  If  I  could  but  learn  that  he 
would  reconcile  himself  to  it — that  he  would  forego 
those  vain  sophisms  with  which,  in  the  folly  of 
earthly  wisdom,  he  used  to  combat  truth;  if  I  could 
but  feel  that  with  resignation  he  would  turn  this 
bereavement  into  a  blessing,  and  become  a  good 
man,  how  happily,  oh  I  how  happily,  should  I  die  I 
If  at  that  last  moment,  when  all  was  too  solemn 
for  the  vain  bashfulness  of  womanly  modesty  to 
adopt  concealment,  I  could,  gazing  on  his  face, 
receive  that  assurance  from  his  own  lips,  oh  I  how 
I  would  bless  that  hour;  but  before  that  time,  it 
would  not  be  so  well  that  we  should  meet,  and 
then,  it  cannot  be." 
Emily's  presentiment  was  right:  tlie  consump- 
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sball  post  up  with  my  letter,  so  write  to  bim  by  all 
means  Tarleton." 

I  did  write,  and  long  before  I  could  have  had  an 
answer,  Mr.  Highbred's  servant  returned  with  the 
Premier's  notification  of  the  Royal  permission. 
The  day  upon  wliich  I  mi^ht  have  had  an  answer 
arrived — none  came;  the  following  day  succeeded, 
end  still  no  letter. 

"  He  must  be  on  his  way  over,"  said  Highbred, 
"and  has  forgotten  to  write." 

"  It  must  be  so,"  said  1. 

Fortunately  Mr.  Highbred's  prudence  prevented 
any  intimation  of  what  we  had  done  being  made 
known  to  Emily.  I  say  fortunately,  for  on  the 
nest  day  arrived  a  letter  containing  my  own, 
returned  in  a  few  lines  from  the  hotel-keeper  at 
Calais,  who  said  "  he  had  received  strict  injunctions 
from  Mr.  O'Donnell  to  open  any  letters  which  might 
come  for  bim,  and  inform  the  parties  that  he  had 
suddenly  been  called  elsewhere  on  most  urgent 
business;  but  (the  man  added)  he  could  not  say 
where  he  was  to  be  found."  This  was  an  unfor- 
tunate business;  to  make  it  worse,  one  of  the 
female  servants  having  by  some  means  got  an 
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mental  sufferings,  poor  Emily  had  sunk  into  a 
profound  slumber  about  eight  o'clock,  when  leaving 
her  to  the  care  of  Lady  Gilsland  and  Sir  Morton, 
Mr.  Highbred  and  myself  proposed  riding  into 
1  eignmouth  on  horseback,  partly  to  see  after  his 
steam  yacht,  as  he  had  early  in  the  day  had  a 
communication  from  Sir  Piston  Paddlebox  to  say 
that  he  did  not  like  the  look  of  the  weather,  and 
that  if  it  continued  so  dirty  he  would  prefer 
running  for  Torquay,  where  he  would  be  better 
sheltered,  as  from  the  narrowness  of  the  deep  water 
in  Teignmouth,  and  there  being  several  colliers 
and  ^ewfoundlandmen  inside,  he  feared  the  yacht 
might  get  some  damage;  in  part  also  to  witness 
the  effect  of  so  unusual  a  gale.  Accordingly 
galloping  in  the  couple  of  miles,  the  toUgate-man 
on  the  bridge  outside  the  town  informed  us  that 
Sir  Piston  having  got  up  his  steam  in  the  after- 
noon had  gone  out  with  the  ebb  tide,  and  on 
leaving  our  horses  at  the  London  Inn  in  charge  of 
the  groom,  its  master  (who,  when  I  say  he  wor- 
shipped Sir  Piston,  his  late  customer,  you  may 
conceive  treated  Highbred  with  no  ordinary  respect) 
addressing  my  companion,  said — 
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ally  reminded  one  of  the  expression  so  often  applied 
to  it,  of  howling  for  its  prey,  as  it  really  seemed 
about  to  devour  the  whole  town ;  and  one  even  felt 
timid  least  over-leaping  the  immense  barrier  of  sand 
which  protects  the  Den,  it  should  sweep  all  before  it. 
On  reaching  the  great  walk  next  to  the  sea,  scarcely 
ever  approached  by  the  very  highest  tides,  the  last 
bubbling  foam  into  which  the  huge  black  waves 
spent  themselves  was  now  visible  along  its  edges, 
and  two  young  women,  absurdly  foolhardy,  who 
amused  themselves  in  running  after  the  receding 
water,  as  children  often  do  at  moderate  seasons, 
were  near  being  drawn  in  and  engulphed,  and  but 
for  the  assistance  of  several  people  collected  under 
East  Teignmouth,  who  were  busily  rescuing  the 
old  bathing-machines  that  had  been  beaten  about 
by  the  waves,  they  would  probably  have  been 
drowned. 

At  the  western  end,  the  usually  narrow  passage 
into  the  harbour  was  widened  to  about  ten  times 
its  common  breadth  by  the  overflowing  of  the  beach 
at  that  point,  and  the  bold  black  Ness  overhead 
stood  out  more  than  usually  surrounded  by  water, 
calling  out,  as  it  were,  to  its  more  eastern  brother 
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guish  the  little  vessel  with  the  small  dark  sail  she 
shewed  standing  boldly  right  in,  now  casting  a 
shower  of  white  foam  before  her,  now  scarce  visible. 

<«  Who  can  she  be  ?" 

**  None  of  ours,  anyhow." 

^'  I  hope  she  has  some  one  aboard  that  knows 
the  way  in/'  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth  around  the 
circle  of  veteran  tars,  who  seemed  to  shake  their 
heads  with  contempt  at  the  folly  of  any  but  one 
^  of  themselves  attempting  to  enter  their  own  port 
under  such  circumstances;  and  innumerable  were 
the  opinions  hazarded,  of  the  impossibility  of  her 
doing  so. 

**  She  will  never  make  it,  Bill,"  cries  one. 

^^  P&ha,''  exclaims  another,  ^^she  is  running  far 
too  much  down  to  the  eastward.'' 

"  Ay,"  cries  a  third,  "  but  he  is  mending  of  that 
fault  now,  let  him  only  fetch  up  a  bit,  make  the  Ness, 
and  I  will  answer  for  it  he  will  do  well  enough." 

Mr.  Highbred  and  myself  naturally  entered  as 
much  as  any  of  them  into  the  anxiety  felt  by  all 
for  the  safety  of  the  little  cutter.  Oh !  how  she 
ran  along,  and  dancing  over  the  bar,  passed  magni- 
ficently under  the  Ness^  and  rounding  the  point, 
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aside,  I  whispered  to  him  that  I  thought  it  might 
possibly  be  O'Donnell  come  over  in  private  without 
any  authority.  '<Do  you  say  so?  not  at  all  un- 
likely either,"  he  replied.  "Yes,  you  see  she  is  a 
foreign  boat.  Would  it  not  be  well,''  I  continued, 
<Mf  it  be,  to  send  him  word  not  to  attempt  to  land 
for  fear  of  any  accident;  and  I  have  no  doubt  any 
of  these  men  would  endeavour  to  pull  across  for  a 
round  sum."  '*No,"  returned  Highbred,  "you 
see  there  is  no  danger  of  his  being  able  to  prevail 
upon  the  men  he  is  with  to  hazard  a  landing,  even 
if  it  be  him ;  and  I  would  on  no  account  tempt  any 
of  these  poor  fellows  to  risk  their  lives  for  mere 
money,  but  the  very  first  instant  they  think  it 
tolerably  safe  to  go,  either  you  or  I  shall  cross  over 
with  them."  Presently  one  or  two  old  pilot  hands 
said  they  thought  there  would  be  no  great  fear  in 
rowing  across ;  and  Highbred  refusing  to  allow  me 
to  proceed  alone,  I  resolved  to  accompany  him. 
After  a  little  interval,  stepping  into  a  strong-built 
four-oared  gig,  we  got  safely  alongside,  where  I 
soon  found  my  suspicions  were  correct,  as  we  per- 
ceived O'Donnell  walking  about  in  a  state  of  almost 
frantic  agitation,  and  were  by  him  accosted  as  we 
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until  too  late«  enjoyed  the  rich  satisfaction  of  mutually 
understanding  each  other  before  their  mortal  sepa- 
ration ;  and  in  the  tranquil  and  calm  resignation 
of  O'Donnell^  Emily  received  the  last  and  sweetest 
gratification  earth  could  have  afforded  her ;  whilst  to 
the  bleeding  heart  of  O'Donnell  there  was  applied 

r 

a  balm,  of  effect  so  potent  as  to  shed  it^  tfanquil- 
ising  influence  over  the  remainder  of  his  exist- 
ence ;  and  to  all  who  witnessed  the  departure  of 
that  sainted  being,  was  given  the  full  persuasion  of 
how  easy  it  is  for  a  Christian  to  die,  and  that  to 
mourn  in  wild  despair  for  the  change  which  takes 
their  spirits  from  earth  to  heaven  is  most  unmanly  ^ 
grief.  Long  shall  that  hour  live  in  my  memory — 
long  shall  I  remember  the  parting  look  of  ineffable 
8weetnes««,  of  inconceivable  rapture,  with  which^ 
glancing  round  upon  our  assembled  circle  as  she 
blessed  us,  her  eyes  rested  last  upon  O'Donnell, 
and  gazing  on  him  glazed  beneath  the  dull  film  of 
death,  which  still  did  not  rob  her  of  the  rich  smile 
of  hope  and  joy  she  at  that  instant  wore.  Oh, 
blessed  hour !  oh,  dear,  sweet,  departed  friend ! 
how  do  I  treasure  thy  memory  I  how  oft  do  I,  and 
he,  who  loved  thee  more  than  life,  talk  of  thee, 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


He  feed*  yon  almshouse*  neat,  but  void  of  states 
Where  Age  and  Want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate; 
Him  portioned  maids»  apprenticed  orphans  blest. 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest. 

Pope, 

This  maxim  more  than  all  the  rest. 
Is  thought  too  base  for  human  breast : 
<'  In  all  distresses  of  our  friends, 
We  first  consult  our  private  ends ; 
While  nature,  kindly  bent  to  ease  us, 
Points  out  some  circumstance  to  please  us.'* 
If  this  perhaps  your  patience  move. 
Let  reason  and  experience  prove. 

Smft. 


''  Some  few  years  after  this  might  be  seeo,"  from 
a  novel  writer  at  the  end  of  his  third  volume,  is 
so  much  in  the  style  of  ^'  nnaccustomed  as  I  am 
to  public  speaking ''  from  a  mob  orator,  a  lover  of 
liberty  par  excellence,  a  platform  gentleman,  a 
man  for  freedom  of  debate,  and  your  truly  public- 
spirited  individual,  that  I  would  fain  adopt  some 
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marks  of  premature  old  age,  whilst  in  the  other 
permit  me  to  present  to  you,  so  humble  an  indi- 
vidual as  myself.  A  lengthened  and  unusually 
extended  tour  was  drawing  to  its  close  at  this  place 
on  our  homeward  route  to  England  (whither  the 
permission  of  returning^  some  months  ago  accorded 
with  an  unsolicited  baronetcy  to  my  present  com- 
panion, Sir  Gerald  O'Donnell,  having  been  com- 
municated to  us  not  a  great  many  weeks  back  at 
Athens,  where  we  had  rested  after  a  journey  into 
the  interior  of  Palestine),  for  which  we  were  now 
bound;  and  not  pressed  for  time  our  curiosity  being 
excited  to  visit  some  of  the  matters  of  interest  in 
this  most  ancient  city,  somehow  or  otlier  oddly 
enough  passed  over  in  the  earlier  stages  of  our 
travel,  we  resolved  to  remain  a  few  days ;  a  deter- 
mination the  prudence  of  which^  the  cunning  little 
hotel-keeper  applauded,  and  even  the  commission* 
aire  selected  from  the  crowd  of  those  gentry  who 
pressed  upon  us  their  services,  did  not  fail  to  pay 
us  a  compliment,  more  handsome  than  my  modesty 
will  permit  me  to  repeat,  on  our  extreme  good  taste 
in  so  doing.  Accordingly  we  were  overpowered 
with  a  civility  and  an  empressement  of  attention, 
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— ^'Tarletonl  be  gor,  I  should  not  have  known 
you.  How  do  you  do  ?  And  Sair  Morton,  that 
prince  of  good  fellows.  Such  dinners !  my  dear 
friend,  I  have  never  had  since.  Ah,  I'lrlande  was 
the  country ;  but  I  think  I  have  seen  your  fnend 
here  too ;  will  you  help  my  memory  V* 

Laughing  at  the  confusion  into  which  the  old 
gentleman  was  thrown  when  he  discovered  that  it 
was  ODonnell,  and  remembered  what  a  share  he 
had  had  in  arresting  him,  I  proceeded  to  ask  if  he 
had  ever  touched  the  reward. 

^^Naiver  one  penny,  my  dear  friend ;  I  was  treated 
most  shamefully.  That  policeman  Rooney  quite 
misled  me,  for  he  said  if  we  only  caught  him  that 
would  do.  I  knew  very  well  he  would  get  off, 
and  if  I  had  had  the  slightest  idea  that  a  conviction 
was  necessary  I  never  would  have  had  anything  to 
do  with  it;  but  as  it  is,  I  am  charmed  to  meet 
Mr.  O'Donnell  under  different  circumstances.  Now 
you  must  come  and  pay  me  a  visit  at  my  little  spot 
outside  the  town,  or  else  let  me  see,  that  would  be 
too  far  to  drag  you,  and  I  may  as  well  go  with 
you  to  the  Fleur  de  Ble.  How  do  you  like  French 
living?    I  wish  you  would  permit  me  to  order 
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occasionally,  but  that  I  put  up  with ;  altogether  it 
was  a  very  good  rack*and-maiiger.  At  last  Miss 
Rosina  Goggin  manifested  a  clear  preference  for 
me — a  marked  partiality — a  decided  penchant  my 
dear  Tarleton ;  and  having  inquired  as  accurately 
as  I  could  from  a  relation^  an  attorney's  apprentice, 
I  was  informed  by  young  Narcissus  Goggin  that 
the  affairs  were  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
So  one  evening  at  a  t£te-&-t^te  tea,  I  took  an 
opportunity  as  I  handed  the  hot  cake  to  squeeze 
her  hand,  and  finding  myself  well  received  I 
without  any  mauvaise  hante  at  once  tendered  her 
my  hand  and  heart,  which  she  accepted  on  condi- 
tion that  we  should  elope,  as  her  father  would 
never  give  his  consent  to  her  marrying  me;  so 
every  thing  being  arranged,  we  set  off  at  enormous 
expense  for  Gretna  Green,  I  having  caught  a  bad 
cold  in  waiting  for  her  near  the  house,  as  the  grass 
was  very  damp;  and  every  thing  went  on  very 
happily  for  about  a  month,  though  I  never  could  get 
a  satisfactory  answer  about  the  fortune,  and  fearful 
of  appearing  indelicate  I  could  not  press  the  sub- 
ject as  much  as  I  wished,  when  I  received  a  letter 
from  her  father  to  say,  that  hb  affairs  being  rather 
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way.  To  dwell  on  the  different  emotions  with 
which  we  became  once  more  inhabitants  of  England 
would  be  a  vain  and  painful  task.  The  ruined 
hopes,  the  blighted  and  blasted  happiness  strangled 
in  its  birth— the  thoughts  of  what  might  once  have 
been,  and  the  bitter  view  of  what  now  was,  were 
not  unnatural  fruits  of  grief  for  memory  to  gather 
from  out  the  bleak  wilderness  of  the  past.  My  own 
condition  too,  was  one  of  partial  degradation.  My 
father  long  since  dead ;  and  from  his  plenty,  penury 
and  want  alone  bequeathed  to  me — pushed  from  my 
fair  and  natural  position,  his  honours  were  now 
handed  to  another.  Stern  and  unforgiving  to  the 
last,  even  in  that  solemn  and  irrevocable  final  act 
of  mortal  volition  and  human  power,  which  in  the 
paltry  transfer  by  dust  to  its  brother  worm  of  those 
prized  goods  it  called  its  own,  but  could  not  make 
or  destroy,  use,  or  carry  with  it,  is  the  extreme 
prerogative  of  the  vaunted  authority  and  boasted 
command  some  few  hours  before  possessed;  even 
in  this  well-considered  and  coolly-prepared  publi- 
cation to  the  world,  I  was  by  him  branded  with 
infamy,  loaded  with  disgrace,  and  then  for  these 
imputed  faults  denied  that   right    which  nature 
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forgotten  dust  of  the  partner  of  the  early  days 
of  Charles  Tarleton,  lay  nameless^  and  unmarked^ 
without  even  a  headstone  to  say,  that  there  my 
mother  was  interred.  Facts  are  stubborn  things, 
and  read  simple,  but  plain  commentaries ;  and  with 
this  overstrained  contempt,  this  insolently  useless 
outrage  to  the  memory  of  the  mother,  was  it  unlikely 
that  her  only  child  should  also  be  proscribed  ?  To 
(yDonnell,  there  was  now  little  charm  in  the 
marked  attention  and  courteous  compliment,  on  all 
sides  solicitously  thrust  upon  him,  and  escaping 
from  it,  he  plunged  into  the  country,  securing  as 
his  residence  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  the 
house  in  which  his  Emily  liad  died.  He  is  now 
to  be  seen  each  day  at  eventide,  in  the  south* 
western  corner  of  the  green  and  cheerful  little 
churchyard  of  the  village  of  Bishopsteignton,  lean- 
ing over  the  marble  cover  of  the  house  of  clay; 
there  he  holds  converse  with  the  dead — in  his 
voice  there  is  a  spell  which  breaks  the  enchanted 
silence  of  the  grave ;  at  its  bidding,  the  ponderous 
jaws  of  the  tomb  re-open,  and  casting  wide  the 
iron  portals  of  corruption,  the  sleeping  dead  re- 
wakens  to  the  invocation  of  the  charmer,  and  rising 
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The  villagers  know  him  and  respect  him;  no  in- 
trusive step  breaks  in  upon  his  reverie ;  the  mother 
hushes  her  squalling  child,   the  elder  girls  chide 
their  younger  playmates'  boisterous  mirth,  and  even 
the  silly  coxcomb  touring  it  for  the  bathing-season 
from  London,  who  partly  comes  to  gaze  in  un- 
feeling vacancy  upon  the  church,  and  wonders  that 
its  steeple  is  not  higher,  who  is  shocked  to  behold 
the  churchyard  overgrown  with  grass,  and  having 
learned  that  the  minister  is  an  Honorable,  wearies 
himself  in  speculating  of  what  family  he  may  be, 
even   this  embodiment  of  smallness,   forbears  to 
obtrude   rashly   upon   the   sacred  sorrow   of  the 
kneeling  mourner.      From  such  communion  with 
the  dead,  O'Donnell  fails  not  to  return,  if  not  a 
happy  man,  at  least  as  far  as  humanity  admits  it, 
a  good  one :  cheerfulness  and  contentment  are  in 
his  countenance,  his  eye  sparkles  with  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  radiance  on  which  he  has  so  late  been 
gazing,  and  in  his  voice  there  is  the  melody  of 
peace :   his  heart  at  ease,  expands  into  a  higher 
and  purer  charity,  which  blinds  itself,  and  will  not 
see,  any  of  the  faults  of  others ;  if  the  light  smile  of 
mirth  never  crosses  his  face,  there  is  a  calm  bene-         ] 
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carries  on  a  more  snccessful  and  a  more  deadly 
warfare,  than  in  all  the  folly  of  youth  or  the  blaze 
t' passion. 

Oh !  ye  canting  hypocrites !  ye,  who  point  the 
road,  but  will  not  give  one  m'.d.rable  farthing  to 
equip  the  traveller  for  it,  or  pay  the  tollgate  at  its 
entrance :  "  Go  ye  and  do  likewise." 

Here,  in  Sir  Gerald  O'DonnelPs  house,  it  is  that 
I  enjoy  the  only  happiness  I  know — his  example 
affects  us  all;  even  Barry,  who  is  now  staying 
with  us,  cannot  escape  its  influence ;  and  this  very 
mornings  when  we  were  talking  after  breakfast,  he 
observed — 

"  'Pon  my  conscience,  Tarleton  (but  I  hope  Sir 
Gerald  is  not  anywhere  near,  for  he  will  be  an- 
noyed if  he  hears  me  swe%r),  go  where  I  will,  I 
never  feel  so  truly  happy  as  I  do  here;  you  see 
after  all  what  that  drinking  and  racketing  came 
to  at  Lishmakeel :  there  is  poor  Auralian  quite  a 
desolate  widower,  though  his  wife  is  alive ;  and  she, 
God  forgive  her !  is  at  present  I  believe  suffering 
for  it,  for  I'm  told  she  has  been  obliged  to  make 
many  hard  shifts  for  it,  and  has  been  even  in 
prison.     Ragin,  the  ruffian,  is  long  ago  run  away 
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to  America;  tLe  whole  of  the  CReilljr  eslri 
lieeii  mortgaged  throu-rh  thick  and  tkia,  aaj 
there  U  a  date  owing ;  then  the  second  md,  ] 
Adotplius,  though  he  rose  to  be  a  Uenteni 
Sierra  Leone,  and  we  ai)  thought  was  geuiq| 
Baisoiied  to  tlie  climate,  has  b^en  carried  ofl 
eiilest  Tellow,  you  kiioiv,  has  been  long  i^  dnf 
boating  at  Oxfurd;  and  now  there  is  only  th^ 
girl  remaining,  and  1  don't  think  her  OM^ 
freaks  will  do  her  much  credit.  Then,  look  l4 
linaspool,  there  is  Lord  Swillpunch  dying  of  J 
tlie  uian  can't  move,  sir,  he  is  obliged  to  be  d 
about  on  a  sofn  in  a  most  miserable  condttiooj 
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*'  Very  true,"  I  replied ;  "  but  tell  me,  my  dear 
Captain  Barry,  as  we  are  talking  of  old  matters, 
what  has  become  of  all  our  quondam  friends  at 
Cullen's?" 

^<  Oh !  did  you  not  hear  anything  of  that  busi- 
ness ?  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  Why,  sir,  old 
Watkins,  will  you  believe  it !  fell  in  love  with  that 
fellow  Duffy  (you  recollect  what  a  tongue  he  had ; 
my  consience !  how  he  used  to  talk),  and  by  Jove, 
sir,  they  are  man  and  wife  now;  have  leftCullen's 
long  since,  and  have  a  beautiful  house  in  Mountjoy- 
square,  where  they  give  dinner  parties,  though  I 
am  told,  it  is  almost  all  to  oiEcers  and  strangers; 
and  any  day  you  wish,  at  about  half-past  two,  you 
will  see  them  driving  up  Sackville-street  in  a  kind 
of  a  Swiss  carriage,  called  a  ^  Demmy  Fortewne,' 
with  one  horse,  and  a  half-moon  of  spikes,  like  a 
crescent  chevaux  de  frise  behind,  to  prevent  little 
boys  getting  up.  Old  Crossley  is  still  living  in  the 
house,  an  old  maid,  and  as  usual  stuns  them  all  at 
breakfast  with  the  Saunders.  Sleekly  died  of  a 
surfeit  of  tea  a  few  months  ago;  and  Dr.  Mul- 
rooney  pricked  his  finger  as  he  was  dissecting  a 
corpse,  and  never  recovered.     Little  ThompsojOj 
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Indeed,    my  own  reflections  coincided  in   this 
remark ;  for  thought  1  to  myself,  there  is  poor  old 
Sir  Morton  tottering  on,  in  lonely,  solitary,  child- 
less, childish  old  age — nominal  master  indeed,  of 
Morton   Castle,  though  its  authority  is  in  reality 
swayed  by   the   quondam   Mrs.  Oswin,   now  the 
wife  of  Captain  Kooney;    who  both  living  as  it 
were  with   Sir  Morton,  are  in  reality  masters  of 
his  house;  the  bed-ridden  old  man  scarce  knows 
them,   and  cares  not  for  his  property,  which  the 
harpy  gripe  of  his   canting   relative   has  already 
succeeded  in  wresting  from  him  and  his  right  heirs, 
by  his  own  hand,  in  favour  of  herself;  and  the 
late  sub-inspector  of  police,  gliding  into  the  magis- 
terial chair,  has  ousted  poor  Langley,  now  grown 
too  old  to  fight  for  it,   and  scarce  frequenting  a 
petty  sessions  in  a  week;  whilst  the  little  thatched 
cottage   opposite  the  court-house  of  Monaveedy, 
has,  under  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  defunct  and 
worthy  Father  Phelan's  successor,  been  metamor- 
phosed into  an  ugly,  vulgar,  slated  dwelling-house. 
In  Dublin  too,  Pertinax  Halford  is  eclipsed,  and 
a  superior  gourmand  has  carried  off  the  palm ;  his 
wife  and  Lady  Rutledge  still  patronise  charity- 
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Parliament  passed,  authorising  the  cutting  of  a  line 
of  railway  through  the  very  heart  of  Straffington, 
it  might  be  almost  said  though  the  heart  of  its 
owner — for  from  the  first  day  that  the  engineers 
began  mapping,  he  fell  ill;  when  the  swarms  of 
wild  Irish  workmen  were  let  loose  in  the  centre  of 
his  park,  he  took  to  his  bed — ^and  the  very  first  loco- 
motive that  passed  the  line,  terminated  his  sufferings. 
"  It  comes,*'  he  cried,  ''  lo,  lo !  I  hear  the  din— the 
horrid  rattle."  In  vain  the  house  had  been  fitted 
with  treble  windo^^'s,  —  in  vain  trees  had  been 
planted  in  all  directions  to  shut  out  the  odious  sight 
— in  vain  gauze  blinds  of  inconceivable  fineness 
and  of  immense  magnitude  had  been  prepared  to 
surround  the  mansion — in  vain  the  mechanical 
genius  of  the  elder  Congress  had  been  summoned 
to  his  aid — in  vain  called  in  the  vast  experience  of 
the  younger;  all  would  not  do:  within  an  inner 
apartment,  at  the  very  centre  of  the  house,  the 
suffering  proprietor  lay  stretched  in  nervous  ap- 
prehension of  the  coming  calamity,  surrounded  by 
his  sorrowing  friends,  who  had  in  vain  besought  his 
removal.  At  last  the  clattering  engine  rolled  furi- 
ously by — all  was  heard,  even  to  the  loud  panting 
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of  the  labouring  steam,  and  llie  air  dnj 
tlie  smoke,  was  no  longer  breatlied  by  t] 
which  now  alone  remained  of  what  i 
Geoffrey  Highbred.  Of  my  former  fritm 
CDonnell  and  Barry,  Browne  alone  refl 
to  the  last.  Of  all  others  I  ma}-  say,  oAfil 
rl  oUivercendus  ah  HIU. 

Here  then,  I  make  my  bow — gratel 
have  followed  me  so  fhr;  more  than  repu 
sentiment  to  which  i  may  have  given  veol 
,  iota  to  your  love  of  virtue,  and  if  the  e] 
the  calamitous  existence  left  me  to  drag' 
a.  too  severe   punishment  of  my  own  ba 
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